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PREFACE. 


There are some monographs which deal with the. 
position of Hindu women in particuJar periods of 
Ih(han history, but no work has as yet been written 
which review their position throughout the long 
iiistory of Hindu civilisation, An attempt has there¬ 
fore been made in this book to describe the position 
of women in Hindu civilisation from prehistoric times 
to the present day, and to indicate the general lines on 
which the various problems that confront Hindu 
women (and therefore men also) should be tackled in 
order to get a fairly satisfactory solution. Every 
effort has been made to utilise all possible sources of 
information,—Vedic, epic, Jain, Buddhist, Smiiti and 
oJassical Sanskrit literatures, sculptures and paintings, 
ooins and inscriptions, narratives of foreign travellers, 
both ancient and medieval, accounts of European 
merchants and missionaries, Government blue books 
and reports, modern works on the feminist movement, 
both in the East and the West. Most of the above 
authorities have been consulted in the original. 

The opening chapter deals with the problems rela« 
ting to the childhood and education of women. Then 
follow two chapters (III and IV), which deal with the 
numerous complex problems connected with marriage 
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and mamed life. In the next two chaptera {IV and 
V), the position of the widow in society has been con¬ 
sidered. The place of women in public life and reli¬ 
gion has been dealt with in chapters VI and VIL hi 
chapters VIII and IX various questions connected with 
proprietary rights have been discu^ed. Fashions of 
dress, ornaments and coiffure are described in chapter 
X, and illustrated with six plates. Chapter XI deals 
with the general attitude of society towards women, 
both in normal and abnormal times and situations. 

Each chapter deals with the history and develop¬ 
ment of its topic from the earliest times to the present 
day, and then suggests at the conclusion the lines 
on which the present day problems connected with it 
should be solved. This method enables the reader to 
get a continuous and connected idea of the history of 
the particular topic or institution from age to age, and 
to realise the full nature and significance of the dif¬ 
ferent forces that were governing its general develop¬ 
ment or vicissitudes. The method, however, has ono 
defect; it does not enable the reader to have a complete 
and synthetic picture of the position of women in any 
particular age. The concluding chapter therefore 
takes a general review of the whole snbjecfc, and 
delineates in broad outlines the general position of 
women in its entirety in the different periods of Hindu 
civilisation, and discusses at full length the various 
causes that were responsible for the changes that 
were taking place from age to age. It is confidently 
hoped that the reader will find the subject treated 
in a very comprehensive manner. 
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A general kno*wledge of the position and statTis 
of women in the main civiliaations of ancient and 
modem times, both in the East and the West, is neoes* 
saiy in order to get a proper perspective for the evalua¬ 
tion of Hindu culture with reference to its attitude 
towards women and their problems in the different 
periods of our history, Otherwise we would be ton 
much prone to blame or praise. An effort has there* 
fore been made in this work to enlighten the reader 
about the position of women in some of the important 
countries and civilisations with reference to most of the 
topics discussed in the book. This will enable him 
to form a correct and comparative estimate about 
the achievements and limitations of our civilisation 
regarding the woman and her problems. 

The subject matter of the book bristles with 
controversial topics, and it is quite possible that 
some of my readers and reviewers may not agree with 
me in my conclusions. Some of them may think tiiat 
I have been rather partial to ancient Hindu culture ; 
others may hold that I have been unnecessarily severe 
in exposing its defecl^. Some may feel that the 
remedies suggested are too drastic, others may opine 
that they do not go fat enou^. These differences of 
opinion are, however, inevitable. I would assure both 
the reader and the critic that it has been my constant 
endeavour to treat the subject as impartially as possi¬ 
ble. Limitations of our culture have not been passed 
over, nor its excellences magnified, not vice versa. 
The historian can hold no brief either for the pant 
01 for the present, either for the Bast or for the West. 
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The book is mainly a research work, which docu¬ 
ments every important statement it makes ^ and seeks 
to throw fresh l^t cm many important and obscure 
points connected with the topics of enquiry. The 
subject matter has, however, been presented in a manner 
calculated to be attractive and intelligible to the 
general reader as weU. Every effort has been made 
not to mar the general fiow of the narrative by the 
introduction and discussion of original parages, or of 
obscure and nnimportant topics. These have been 
all relegated to footnotes, where the scholar and the 
more serious reader may study them at leisure. 
It is therefore hoped that the book will interest both 
the scholar and the general reader. For the help of 
the latter, dates of important events and works have 
also been supplied in brackets at many places. 

I am grateful to Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar and Principal 
K. y. Kangaswami Aiyangar for carefully going 
throu^ the typescript and making a number of 
valuable suggestions. I am obliged to R. B. K. N. 
Dikshit, M- A., the Director General of Archsology in 
India, for giving permission to reproduce the photo¬ 
graphs of the sculptures utilised for the plates in this 
work. I am indebted to my wife Sau. Satyabh&mabsi 
for offering me valuable assistance in analysing the 
data of sculptures and paintings for the purpose of 
determioing the fashions in dress and ornaments. 

Bbnarbs Hindu University, A. S. ALTEKAR. 

15-7-19S8. 
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• Oacreot words like Brahmasa and modem names like Shivaji, 
Tarabaa, ek. are usually written without any diacritical marka. 
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CHAPTEB I 


CHir.unooD and cation 

On© of the beat waya to uxidarstRiid the spirit of 
a civilisation and to appreciate its excellenofs and 
realise its limitations is to study the history of the 
position and status of women in it. Civilisation is to 
a great extent the result of a society's capacity to 
control some of the strongest and moat selfish impulse© 
embedded in the human nature, class of similaj 
importance and extent as that of women was placed 
in the iiifancy of society in a position of such absolute 
dependence upou men, and the degree in which that 
dependence has been voluntarily modified and re- 
taxed naturally serves as a rougli test of the sense 
of justice and fairplay developed in a i-omniurnty. 
The marriage laws and customs enable us to realise 
whether men regarded women merely as market com¬ 
modities or war prizes, or whether they had realised 
that the wife is after all her husband’s valued partjier 
in life. The rules about sex morality enable us to luiow 
the ethical tone of the society and a.scertain how far 
men were prepared to be themselves judged by the 
standard they had set for women. The degree to which 
women were given a voice in the settlement of their 
marriages and the management of their households, 
and the extent to which their proprietary rights wew 
recognised, illustrate man’s capacity to control the 
natural love of self, pelf, power and possession, which is 
so firmly implanted in every human heart. The sense 

1 [w.H.c.] 
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of sympathy that is developed in a commonity can 
very well be tested by the treatment it metes out to 
the widow. The genuineness of its appreciation of 
the value of education can be ascertained by finding 
out whether its benefits were extended to the fair 
sex. Tlie progress in fine arts like music and dancing 
depends a' good deal on the facilities given to 
women for specialising in them. A study of their 
dress and ornaments gives us an idea of the wealth of 
a community and enables us to obtain a glimpse of its 
progress in trade, mining and metallurgy and the skill 
in inlaying, tailoring aud embroidery. 

The degree of freedom given to women to move 
about in so<*iety and to take part in its public life 
giyes a good idea of tlie nature of its administration 
and enables us to know how far it bad realised the 
difficult truth that womcsi too hnxe a contribution of 
their own to make to its development and progress. 
How far a religion stands for justice and fuiii:>by and 
how* tar it has succeeded hi explodijig prejudices and 
shibboleths of a primitive age can hr* seen from the 
position it assigjis to women in its litual mid theology. 
Tlie nature of its pliilosophy can well be ascortniued 
from the observations of its pliilosophers about the 
nature jvnd worth of the fair sex. 

The history of the position and status of women 
is therefore of vital importance to tho student of Hindu 
civilisation. The subject is a very wide aud compre¬ 
hensive one, for we shall have to ascertain not only 
the general estimate formed about women in the 
different periods of our long liistory, but its actual 
effects also upon the divorao spheres of thoir activities 
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during the different.afcagea of tlieir life. The beat vfs,y 
to begin our enquiry is to study the condition of ■women 
during their childhood and to find out the general 
arrangement made about tlieir training and education. 
This will at oin'e disclose to u» the concern of society 
for wometi a)id the Rtoi)s it was taking for properly 
starting them in life. 

The hi5tor\’ id Hindu civilisation can be takeai 
back to prehistoric* limes. The* data for sonic of the 
subsoquent ceuturic.-c are still incouiplett) and uu8ati:>- 
factorj* j ncvcrlhclcbs we can trace its dcvclopnicntr 
tliTougli the sul)scqucnt periods witli a lair amount 
of coinidtmce and rcliahilily. We shull, iheivioro, 
begin our narrative in i*»ch chiipter wiili llic pie-Vedic 
period and bring it dc.'wu to the present age^, and 
conclude by iij«liciitiiig tlie line.s on whicli furtber 
development ^h<)nld lake place in future ic view of 
tlio tendencies showji in thj past, 

In ftnoiont times altjiost in all patriarchal societies 
the birtli of a girl was an unwelcome event. Almost 
everywhere tljc scjn was valuo<l more than the daughter. 
He was a poriumjent economic as^et of Iho family. 
Ho lived witli Ills iiged parents and lUd not migrate like 
tho daughter to luiotlicr fatuily aft or tlie marriage. He 
per^ftluatvil the name of liia tutherii family. As lie 
grew into adolescence* and youth, he could olTer valu¬ 
able co-operation to his family, wli(*n it had either to 
defend itself or to attack an enemy. The dauglilor, 
on the oth.*r hand, had no lighting value whatever. 
It U no doubt true that wornjn have potonllul military 
value: by giving birth to wms they contribute in* 
directly to tho fighting strongtli and efficiency of their 
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community. The primitive man, however, could 
not take a long view of the situation. He therefore 
hardly ever welcomed the advent of a daughter. In 
actual lighting, he found the womaji a handicap rather 
than a help. Sometimes he abandoned her after 
her birth; sometimes he even killed her. Details of 
these unfortunate practices can be gathered from 
standard works on sociology like Westermarck’s 
History 0 / fiwmon Marriage. 

The available evidence shows that in India too 
in early tim« the daughter was not as welcome a.s the 
son- The latter was preferred to the former even in 
the Indo-Iranian age^ The same was the ease in the 
Vedic period. The Atharvaveda contains charms 
and rituals to ensure the birth of a son in preference 
to that of a daughter (III, 23 ; VI, 11). The latter^s 
birth, however, was not a source of consternation to 
the family in the Vedic and Uponishadic ages. Xay, 
w© find one of the early Upanishads recommending a 
certain ritual to a householder for ensuring tli© birth 
of a scholarly daughter {Brih. Vf., VI, 4, 27). It is 
true that this ritual did not become as popular as the 
Pumaavana one, prescribed for procuring the birth of 
a son \ but it clearly shows that cultured parents were 
often oa anxious for daughters as they were for sons. 
Some thinkers have even pointed out that a talented 
and well behaved daughter may be better than a son 
(5 o7?u mh, III, 2, 6). In cultured circles such a 
daughter was regarded as the pride of the family^. In 
lower sections of society where the custom of the bride- 

1 Geiger, CivQiiaiion oJOte Eastern Iranians, pp. 

* •©•HH I VI, $8. 
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price pievailed, the birth of a daughter must have beeu 
a welcome event; we ha%’e, however, no literature 
preserved reflecting their views. 

The reasons wJiy daughters were relati\ ely less 
unpoi>alar in ancient India during the early centuries 
are not difficult to understand. They could be ini¬ 
tiated in Vedic studies and were entitled to offer 
sacrifices to gods; the son was nOt absolutely necessary 
for this purpose. The marriage of the daughter was 
not a difficult problem; it was often solved by the 
daughler lierself. The dread of a possible widowhood 
did nrd very much weigii upoji the mind of parents ; 
for, as will be shown later, remarri(ige was allowed by 
society imd was fairly common. 

Ak time jiftssed on. the above circuinstmices 
gradually changed. The imi>orUnee of ancestor- 
wotshi]) increased and sons alone were regarded as 
eligible for offering oblations to the manes; daughters 
could not perforin this very important religious duty. 
Child marriages came into vogue from about the 
^beginning of the Christian era, and soon thereafter 
botli ievirabe {niyoga) and widow remarriage were 
prohibited. Jnter-easte marriages began to be dis¬ 
approved by society; and tliere came into existence 
hundreds of sub-castes all insisting upon mutual 
exogamy. The held of choice for tlie selection of a 
suitable son-in-law thus bei^ame very narrow, in¬ 
tensifying thereby the anxiety of the daughter’s 
father about the selection of a proper bridegroom. 
If a cruel fate inflicted widowhood upon the dau- 
gliter, the calamity would break tlie parents' heart. 
Remarriage being no longer possible, parents had to 
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bear the heart-rending pain of seeing their daughter 
wasting herself in an intenainable Viidowhood. The 
growir^ prevalence of the 8atr custom from about the 
5th century a, d. added to the poignancy of the grief; 
parents had often to pass through the terrible ordeal 
of seeing their daughters burning themselves alive 
on the funeral pyres of theix husbands. To become 
a daughter’s parent thus became a source of endless 
worry and misery. 

As a natural consequence of the above circum¬ 
stances, in the literature belonging to the later periods 
of Hindu civilisation passages about the undesirability 
of the birth of daughters become more numerous. 
In the Br&hma^io literature there is a solitary passage 
observing that while the son is the hope of the family, 
the daughter is a source of trouble to it*. similar 
idea occurs in the Mahibhanit^i also^- The Raai&yjLna 
tells XU that when STta came of age and her marriage 
had to be arranged, her father’s anxiety became as 
intense as that of a poor man who smldenly loses all 
his little uiouey. The epic gejos on to observe that a 
daughter's fjithec, even if occupying n position ns ex¬ 
alted as tliftt of the king of gods, has to put up with ' 
in.suUf? uut only from his e(|uaU but also from his 
inferior.^^. when he sucj'^hIs in making a very 

* ? nwT wtffjl? 3^: i 

A. nr., VII, la. 

3^: ?rsTt waf g uorw i t, m, lu. 

" 'TfaHuiqgsiT «rr tot f % PraT i 
f^/Rvsrwft^ n 

^«riftaT3Rr?r i 
asit u 


IL 119, 05-e. 
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good seloetion of tbe son-in-law, liis anxiety dofes not 
terminate; he has to wait anxiously to find out whe¬ 
ther the marriage will eventually be a happy one*. 
Under these circumstances it was but natural that an 
11th centmy writer should have observed that there 
ig a world of difference between the son and the 
daughter; the foriner is bliss itself incarnate, the 
latter is the root of misery^. 

It will 1)0 thus seen that if there are passages in 
later literature showing that the birth of a daughter 
was unwelcome, the reason was not so much the hatied 
of her sex iw the ull-engrossiug anxiety to see tinkt she 
was well placed iii life and enabled to lead it in c'omfovt 
and hai»piness. Li has further l<> be pointed out that 
the prcu'aiiing view tliat the daughter Is less cU'siiable 
than the son, thougli i>upuinr, was not accept ^'d hy ah 
socisil thinkors- Then^ were some among them who 
realised ilut it was causing great harm to society 
and felt that it ought to be counteracted, lliey thwc- 
fore championed the daughter’s cause and poiiitcd 
out tluit pjvrricidcs liave been a monopoly of the male 
sex ; no father is ever known to have been killed by a 
daughter either to history or to legend. There .on 
oases on record wheiv daughters like KuiitP and 
I aHrs I 

^ ^ 919 Ifs to w*®*? n 

Milrabfuda, •>. 

- ipr 95?m fg 9Wr 


KuntVs Whc r, King Koutlbboja, liad becnrnc* wiy nrrv<*^ 
wb®n fhe axm nurrr.ws cajne to stay with !«»• 

Kami lunrcvcr, uijdcrt.)«k oncraus responeibilily of att«i)U- 
in«n^n tbc guest and kevpingbina in Rood bumoor. Sh* pcrforitied 
ber task with reunvrkablt* lU,w-t« 
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Loi^SinadrS^ have «Aved their imreuts from dire 
caiainities. In marriage it is the daughter, and not 
the son, who enables Hie father to get the great merit 
of or the gift of the earth. She is thus 

really better than the son. One should not there¬ 
fore, elated by the birth of a sou and depressed by the 
advent of a daughter {Katkasaritsagara, 28, 47 S.). 
Ther<* can be no doul)t that these arguments were, 
definitely advanced to covurteraet the harm that was 
done I>y the prevailing tendency to deprecate the birth 
of a daughter. Owing, however, to the circumstances 
above described, they did not carry the day. 

It must be, however, added that the feeling of 
dejection and dissatisfactioj: at the birth of a daughter 
was a deeting one; it did not lead to female in¬ 
fanticide ux ancient India. Tlxere are no references 
to this evil custom in the Vedic, epic or classical litera¬ 
ture. Weber Ixad wrongly concluded tlxat a passage 
in (he Yajurvcabi refen'ed to the cui«toin of the ex¬ 
posure of uew-bonx daugiiters- It is, however, now 
generally admitted by Indian and Iilurope«n scholars 
that Weber’s mter[jrelAtiou vif the ]>nsHage in question 
is wrong. It will appear from the passage and its 
translation given below^ that it merely refers tv> 

I In order to Mve tbo faiDily from fbo iro of Agastyu. Lopa- 
mjdftt cnriseolvd to inarry thv» Bftgo, fully eoncioua of bor aUlity to 
perauaclo him in course of ibne to le&d Che uorinAl Hfe n| rm^al 
comfort. Ibid, III, 59. 

i d. flTOTOW ( qrt I ^ftTOxOr t ?l?WT- 

WBf TTlwfUT I T3.. VJ, 5. 10 ; M.S^, IV. 6,4. 

"Ttn-y ^ totbc finel bath ; they deposit pot« (c&IIed efhZni, 
Iboword bung feminine in gender), bnt lift up veasels for Vsyu 
{caiUd graha, tbe wurd being muoulino io gender); tborofore they 
keep a diiighter by the side at birtU, a eon tber lift up.” 
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the traditional habit of Hindu inid'wives of keeping 
the child aside on the ground if it was a daughter> and 
of lifting it nji in joy if it was a son. The passf^e 
has no reference to the abandonment of unwanted 
dau^ters. How a mistake in translation sometimes 
gives rise to an unfounded theory would become 
-clear from the present instance. 

If female ^anticide had at all been practised, it 
must have been conhnf'd to a very small Hection of 
society- If tiie evil had been fairly common, Smriti 
writers would certainlj* have denounced it very vehe¬ 
mently. When we note how eloquent they grow in 
condemning the conduct of a father who would sell 
his flrtugliter in auirrirtge, we cimnot but conclude 
that iliey wtmld haw < on«igned to the most dreadful 
hell those (fareuts who wwe guilty of exposing their 
daughters at birth, because they were uiiwelcome. 
Binriti writers regard the destruction of an embryo 
tlie most, heinous crime i the murder of a (‘hild bom 
aiivt^ could nol l\A\e escaped their thundering 
denunciation. 

The cuHton; of i)ifuntinde of girls crept into some 
seciioijs of Hindu si»ciety during the medieval period. 
\\V have seen aliove that at this time the daughter 
was regarded as the root of all misery and the 
source of iiueuding trouble by the average householder. 
The temptation to do away with her became too 
irresistible in some uncultured sections of society. 
The female infanticide, however, never obtained 
u footing in cultured families. At the advent of the 
British rule the custom seeuw to have prevailed to a 
slight extent in some lower sections of society, but 
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its extent has been very much exa^erated due to the 
prejudiced, if not malicious, reports of some foreign 
writers. That the evil was confined to a microscopic 
minority in society will become abundantly clear 
when we note that at each of the last five censuses 
the females between ihe age period 1-5 have exceeded 
the moled of the same age, This will become clear 
from the following table 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in India : 


Year 

No. of boys 

No. of girls 


under 5 

under 5 

1981 

1458 

1605 

1921 

1202 

1806 

1911 

1827 

1438 

1901 

1254 

1839 

1891 

1409 

1527 


Statistics iherefore coauncingly rleinonj;t,iate that 
even fifty years ago the infautici<l(? of girls nuist 
have been a very lan* pnietiee ; it. ha«; since t‘onij)Ie- 
tely disapi)eared- 

Let us now re-snine the dtory of the fortune of 
the daughter in ancient India. We have already seen 
how the passages, showijig tlmt the birth of a daughter 
was an unwelcome event, were a natural result of the 
greater anxiety which the parent.^ felt for her well¬ 
being and happiness. Once the twnj)orary feeling of 
disappointnjent was over, the tamily took as keen an 
interest in flie daughter as it did in the son. On 
his return from a journey the father used to reedte a 
prayer {mantra) for the welfare of his daughter juat 
with tlie same solicitude as he did for tlie happiness 
of his son (Ip. G. 8., XV, 12.g). Stories in Sanskrit 
dramas and novels show tliat daughters moeived from 
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their pareEts and other relations the same affectionate 
treatment as sons. Nay, some of them like Devayani 
were too much fondled and became spoilt children. 
Goddess of Fortune was regarded as residing in the 
person of the unmarried daughter*; so she, and not the 
unmarried hoy, was regarded as an object of good 
omen. Unmarried girls were, therefore, among the 
persons selected to receive Kama on his return to 
AyodhyS from liis long exile and to offer him thi* 
coronation ablution ( aWti^liiska ). It is interesting to 
note that RSma receives this important religirius bath 
first at the liands ot unmarried girls, and then of his 
trusted generals and minimi ers (Rttn.Syana, VI, l*3b, 
38 and Gl). 

To iiiipart <'(lucatum to children oiul to help thorn 
in settling in life* are tlie two main rlnties of parents. 
Both of them were well discharged with refcreiuiv to 
daughters fr»r several centuries in ancient In<Ua. Lot 
us first consider the ctise of oducalioi^. 

Down to about the drd century b. c. girls could 
temtpu unmarri<?d till the age of 16 j this will be shown 
in the next idiapter. Tifo period before marriage was 
utilised for imparling c'dacatio>i ti» thwu. Down to 
th'.* beginning of the Oatisihui era upunayana or llie 
ceremonial iuitiatioii into Vedic studies was as com- 
mjn in the ease of girls as it was in the ca»o of boys; 
this will l)e shown in Chapter VII. Tno initiation cere* 
laony was followed by a period of discipline and edu¬ 
cation which was regarded as very essential to secure 
a suitable match. Tiic Atharvaved^i obsorves that 

1 q?«5^r55jr?rr«5ffr i .vw*., .S.UI, n. u (B. 

See ftiKO 7ishAiuui(tti, If. 
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a maiden can succeed in her iiiatriage only if «he 
has been properly trained clnriiig the period of 
slndentsliip {hTohmacharyay. That women are, like 
^Qdras, ineligible for Vedic stndies is the view of a 
later age; in prehistoric times lady poets themselves 
were composing hymns, some of which were destined 
to be included e^ enin the Vedic SanihitRs. According 
to the orthodox tradition itself, as recorded in the 
Sananukramcmha, there are as many as twenty women 
among the ‘ seers ’ or authors of tlie Rigveda. This 
tradition, however, is partly nnreliable, but internal 
evidence shows that- Lo])§nmdrS, VidvavTirS, SikatS 
Nivavari and Ghosha are \indoubtedly thw authors of 
the Rigveda 1.179, V. 28, VIII 93, IX. 81.11-20, and 
X. 89, and 40 respectively. The authors of X-146 and 
159 are undoubtedly ladies, though it may be doubted 
whether their real names were Indrani and Saihl as 
recorded by tradition. Among the authors and 
scholars to whose memory a daily tribute of respect 
is enjoined to he jjaid at the time of hrahmayaj^, a 
few ladies also are seen to figure ; they are Sulabhfi 
Maitreyi, Vadavi PrSchiteyi, and Gfirgl Vfichaknavi 
(AS. G. S., Ill, 4, 4). These ladie?' tnnsb have made 
real contributions to the advance of scholarship, other¬ 
wise their names would not have been recomiuended 
for daily remembrance by posterity for all time to 
come. It is a great pity that we should kiow 
nothing about these lady scholars except their 
names; their works have been all lost, probably 
for ever. 

i xi, s, i«. 
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Women students were divided into two classes, 
BrahmavMinis and SoAyodvaJtO):. TJie fonner were 
lifelong students of theology aud philosophy; the latter 
used to prosecute their studies till their marriage at 
the age of IS or 16. During the eight or nine 
years that were thus available to them for study, 
they used to leam by heart the Vedic hymns pre¬ 
scribed for the daily and periodical prayers mid fur 
those rituals and sacraments in wliioh they had to 
take an active part after their mamage. There is 
ample evidence to show that, like men, women also 
used to offer regularly their Vedie prayers both morn¬ 
ing and evening. I'or imstance, in more tluin one 
place in the Bamaya.ia SltTi is described as offering 
her daily Vedic prayers'. When writing came into 
general vogue, ^rls were initialed into tlie three li a 
os a matter of course. 


Brahmavadinis used to aiau at a very higli ex¬ 
cellence ill scholarship. Down to about the 4th cen¬ 
tury B. c. Vedic and philosophical studies attracted 
the main attention of society. We therefore lind 
ladies also naturally cultivating tliese subjects wrih 
great devotion and enthusiasm. Besides studyir^ 
the Vedas, many of them used to specialise in Burvami- 
m 5 ns 5 , whieli discussed the diverse problems connect¬ 
ed with Vedic sacriffees. This science is a very dry 
and difficult one, perhaps even more abstruse iitan 
mathematics; but still a very large number of ladies 
used to take deep interest in it. A theologian named 
Ksiakritsna had composed a work on Mfmansa called 


I K g. WWT ’TRiA I 
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KSiakntfyii; lady scholars, who used to specialise in 
,it, were designated as KfisalixitsuSs [Mali^hli^hya, 
IVj 1,11; 3,165). If lady scholars in such a tech¬ 
nical branch of study were so numerous a.s to neces¬ 
sitate the coining of a special term to designate them, 
is it not reasonable to conclude that the number of 
women, who used to receive general cultural education, 
must have been fairly large ? 

Wlieji the reaction against the Vodic sacritieial 
religion gave a stimulus to philosophical speculations 
at about 800 B. c., lady scholars did uot lag behind 
in Inking an active interest in the new movement. 
YSjfiavalkya’s wife Maitreyi belimged to tliis class, ; 
Slie ■was more interested in ilnding out the way to 
imiiiortality than in setting new fashion?* in dross and 
ornamental. In tlu‘ philosophical touman\(nt lield 
under the auspices of king Jauaka of Videha, the sub- 
tle.st philosopliicfil questions were initiated for dis¬ 
cussion by the lady philosopher GSrgi, who bad the 
honour to be the spokesman of tlie distinguished 
philosophers at tlie court, She launched her attack 
on YHjfiavalkya, tlie newly arrived philosopher, with 
an admirable coolness and confidence. ‘Jxist as an ex¬ 
perienced archer,’ says she, ‘would get ready to attack 
his enemy with two piercing arrows kept at hand, so I 
assail you with two test questions. Answer them if 
you cam’ The topics of her enquiry were so abstruse 
and esoteric in character, that Y'Sjfiavalkya declined 
to discuss them in public. The searching cross- 
examination of Yf^jfmvalkya by Gfirgr shows that she 

1 sTTquT ym fa^r) f rifufs i 

Br. Up., II, 4. 
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was a dialectician and plulosophor ol a high order 
(Br. Up., Ill, 6 and 8). A troy! was another lady 
student o£ Vedanta; slie was reading under the sages 
Vslmiki and Agastyu. Souie of these la<ly philoso¬ 
phers used to remain uniiiatried throughout the life 
in order to carry on their spiritual experiments un¬ 
hampered. This tradition ^'iis continued later in the 
Buddhist and Jain circles \\n well Among the Bud¬ 
dhist nuns, whoso songs are included in the Thcr^gnihay 
the iQujurity connUu oi muideus, who, though horn 
with a silver «porm, had denied to thcin>^elvDS the 
plou^aros of iiiutiinu)ny in order U> jvaline the bliss 
of salvation (nirv-nia). Tiie .lain Iradition barf tire- 
served the inoiuory of Jayauti, a dauglitev of ling 
SahiisrPniKu of Kaii^enibl, who remained unmarried 
out of her love lor religion and philosophy. ^Yhen 
llahJlvIra iiu't visited Kaa'<PnibI, she discussed 
with him several abstruso iiietaplij'sical questions 
and eventually became a nun*. 

Many educated wuiuen used to follow teachii^ 
career eitlxer out ol love or out of nvces?^ity. Sanskrit 
language found it necessary to coin a special word in 
order to distinguisli them from wives of teachers. The 
latter, ^Yllo were not necessarily scholars, were called 
UpSdhyfiyl'u's, but women wh<» were tliemsclves 
teachers, wero called Upl^dhy^y?s. Women teachers 
mustluive beon fairly mniicrous in society; otherwise 
a new term would not have been c<uned to designate 
them. It may be pointed out that the trudition 
of lady scholars is known to j^ur^uas as well; the 
Bh'Ujatxiia, for instance, refers to two <hiugliterb of 

I BhuyacalUutra, Ouk»ruti cditii.n, NoJ. Ui» p. 257. 
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DSkshSyapa as experts in theology and philosophy 
(IV. 1. 64). 

The modem reader, on being told tliat female 
education was fairly widespread, will naturally en¬ 
quire whether there was a system of co-education, or 
whether lady students were taught separately. The 
historian has to confess that in the present state of 
our knowledge this question is difficult to answer. 
In the Vedic age education was mostly centred in the 
family; brothers, sist-eis and cousins probably studied 
together under the family elders- Subsequently, when 
specialisation became the order of the day, students 
had to leave their homes and often go to distant places 
to study under celebrated teacht^rs. When there 
were competent lady teachers {acharyas) available, 
parents must have naturally preferred to send their 
dau^ters to read under them. But the number of 
these could not have been very large. In technical 
subjects like Uieology, philosophy and medicine most 
of the experts were usually males, and advanced 
lady students used to go to them for their studies. 
This is clear from the example of Atreyl in the Uttara- 
ra/fhocliariia, who was reading under VSiiniki along 
with Lava and Ku^a, the sons of Rfima. It would . 
seem that co-education in higher studies wa^ not uu- 
knowa even in tiie 8th century a. d., for Bhavabhati 
m his MalaHmadhava repi'esents KSmandaki as being 
educated along with Bhurivasu and Devarfita ^^ 
Usually, however, ordinary girls who did not go in for 

I Act t. 
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higher education were educated in their own famiJ2e4< 
by their fathers, uncles or brothers or by local lady 
teachers, it has to be remembered that, down to the 
4th century a. n., there were no public scbooln eveu 
for boys. Writern like HSrita lay down that girls 
should be usually taught at home by their male rela¬ 
tions h They probably refer to the practice of about 
the 5th century B. c. We should not fo^et that 
higher female education was generally confined to 
cultured and well-to-do families. 

Grown up and educated girls naturally played an 
important part in the management of their parents* 
households, ^Bie important duty of receiving guests 
and looking after their comforts was usually entrusted 
to them. This work solely devolved upon them when 
their parents were out of station. We find SakuntalS 
and Kunlj discharging thiS'function in their fathers’ 
households before their marriage. The latter was 
quite an adept in this task; she could extort admira¬ 
tion even from such a notoriously irascible guest as 
DurvSsas, who, being pleased with her attention and 
devotion, gave her a valuable boon unasked. 

Our sources enable us to have only a glimpse 
of the recreations of girls during the Vedic and epic 
periods. Music and dancing formed the princip^ 
iudoor games. Public and dramatic concerts were 
often organised and girls used to go out to see them 
along with their elders or lovere*. In fashionable circles 

Quoted in VMS, p. 40S. 

i K&matCira^ III, 1. 
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game with the ball {handuhalrndQ) seems to have been 
the chief out-door physical exercise. ^&nt5 and Kunti 
are, for instance, represented as spending their leisure 
hours in this gam© in the MahabhSrata (V, 98, 63; 
III, 112, 16). Players can so regulate this game as 
to have just the amount of exercise they want. The 
RSmSya;^ represents girls as going in the evening to 
gardens for playing and talking with their friends 
(11, 67, 18); but this was probably possible only in 
towns and cities. We have some references to 
^is going out to swim as well {Kamashtra, III, 4); 
it is not, however, easy to say what percentage of 
girls knew this very useful art. Girls used to play 
a number of courtyard games like ‘ hide and seek ’ and 
'run and catch,’ which are graphically described 
in the Kamasuira (III, 8). These gave very good 
physical exercise to the players and were well calculated 
to help their general development and give a suppleness 
to their limbs. Though not very often mentioned in 
literature, these games have been very popular with all 
classes of society since very early times. They were, 
however, played usually before the maniage. 

The cause of women’s education suffered a good 
deal after about BOO b.c. on account of the new fashion 
of child marriage that then began to come into vogue. 

It will be shown in the next chapter how on account 
of a number of causes the marriageable age of girls 
began to be gradually lowered in successive centuries. 
B y__the begirmia g_m i the Christian era pre-p uberty 
ma giages became^e order of the day. Naturally 
this meant a seriousMndic^-no'^fetvanced studies, 
which could not be obviously finished before the age 
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of 12 or 18, whict was the new mairiageable age. Even 
the Initiation ritual {upanayanasanhskSra), so neces* 
sary for endowing women with the proper Aryan status, 
was first reduced to a mere formality and then dropped 
out altogether^ This put an end to their Vedic edu¬ 
cation. They became unable to recite even the hymns 
of daily prayer. It is no wonder that they should 
have lost the status of the regenerate classes 
like the ^Odras they were in course of time naturally 
regarded as unfit for reciting or even hearing Vedic 
prayers. j^put the 8th or 9th century a. D- 
the marriageable age of girls was further lowered to 
9 or 10; this gave practically a death-blow to any 
education worth the name. No doubt two or three 
years were still available, when some primorj* edu¬ 
cation could have been imparted, but both the girls 
and their guardians used to devote their attention 
during this period more to the problem of marriage 
than to that of education. 

During the first millennium of the Christian era 
there undoubtedly flourished in Hindu society a few 
famous lady scholars and poetesses. Among the 
authors from whose works selections have been made 
by Hala in bis anthology of MahSrfiahtrl poems (GaOia- 
there are seven poetesses, their names being 
Eeva, Roh5, Mfidhavl, Anulakshml, Pahai, Vaddha- 
vahl, and ^a^iprabh&. Some Sanskrit anthologies 
also have preserved the memory of a few distinguished 
poet cases, who appear to have composed poetry of a 
really high order. SflabhattRrikS, we learn, was 


^ Se6 Cbup. VII for detuled evid«nc» in this caruidotion. 
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toous for her ea«y and gracefal style, M for a 

harmonious synthesis of sense and sound. Devi was 

* weU.known poetess of Gujarat, who continued to 
enchant her readers on earth even when she had herself 
gone to heaven. VijayShka’s fame was second only 
to that of K5U(f5sa- She seems to have attained a 
really high position among Sanskrit writers, for a 
distinguished critic and poet like Eajaeekhara compares 
her to goddess Sarasvati herself. Nature was not 
very kind to this gifted lady because it had chosen to 
give her a blue-black complexion. RSjasekhara boldly 
declares that even masters of Sanskrit verse were 
clearly in the wrong when they declared that Saras¬ 
vati, the goddess of learning, was all fair in comple¬ 
xion. For in that case, how could poetess VijaySrika, 
the incarnation of that goddess, have had a comple¬ 
xion resembling the blue, rather than the white lotus 
This is of course all a play of poetic fancy, but it proves 
beyond all doubt that Vijay5nk& was a celebrated 
poetess. ESjasekhara’s wife, a Kshatriya by caste, 
was a good literary critic and poetess- The recently 
published drama KaumudivuxhoUava, whose central 

J Tl%-. I 

9 WT Hff u 

awwt ^ ?r€t iT?TTfq ff? f?ttsffr u 
httsttIw fvJlidI ftwowrr srawwl i 
UT fewOirt qro u 

fqqratwmwRar i . 

qiWHIujq?) II 

« - - 

The«d verses are attributed to Boj^kbaia in the 
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theme is an important political revolution at Patah- 
putra. h^ proceeded from the pen of a lady courtier , 
it shows that cultured ladies used to take a good deal 
of interest in the complications of contemporary his¬ 
tory and politics. The umpire in the fateful contro¬ 
versy between dankeracharya and Mandanamisra was 

the latter’s wife'. Obviously she must havebeen very 

well -mounded in literature, philosophy and theolo^, 
otherwise she would not have been accepted as ^e 
sole iudge in this momentous controversy- borne 
women were attracted by medical studies also ; the 
maiority of thase. like out lady doctors to-day. spe¬ 
cialised in women's diseases. A treatise on this sub^ec^ 
written by a lady doctor, whose name appears as Busa 
in the Arabic garb, was translated 
toy A. D. into Arabic at the order of Khalifa Harun - 
Obviously the most authoritative works on the sub¬ 
ject seem to have been written by lady doctors- 

Unfortunately we do not know anythi^ about 
the status and family circumstances of the My 

poets. phUosophers and doctors. y®*'y 
some of them belonged to rich and cultured fami ly, 
which could make special arrangements for girU 
education even after their marriage some to 

Kshatriya circles, where the custom of child 
did not take root for a long time even after it had be¬ 
come well established in the rest o£ society. In the 
9th century a. p.. higher education of women was 
confined to royal, official, rich and well-to-do families. 

•> Nadvi Arab our BhArai fc« Samfeand/w, p. 1S2. 
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and to the class ot dancing girls^ It may be point¬ 
ed ont that most of the heroines of Sanskrit dramas 
•written in this period, who are represented as fairly 
educated, belong to the classes mentioned above. 

Cultured and rich families are naturally few in 
society. They had sufBcient resources to enable them 
to employ special teachers like BribannadS, Ganadhsa 
aud Haradatta for their daughters* education. Or¬ 
dinary families, however, could not afford to do this 
and their daughters, who had to be married at this 
time at about the age of ID or 11, could therefore 
hardly receive any education. Asahaya, a com¬ 
mentator on Naradosffiriri who flourished in the 
8th century a. D, justifl^ the theory of the tutelage 
of women on the ground that their intellect is not 
developed like that of men on account of their not 
having the benefit of proper training and education^. 
This observation makes it clear that education had 
become fairly rare among women in general in the 
8th century a. d. It is ha 2 Qrdous to make any state¬ 
ment about the exact extent of literacy among women 
at about 1000 a. D., for we have no data like modern 
census reports to guide us. Literacy among men at 
this time was about 80 per cent.^; that among women 
could not have very probably been more than 10 per 
cent. 

* |STOTf«?frf^ I w 

wfw: i 

p. 58. 

( On X 80. 

3 Altskftr, Education in AncUnt Indie, pp. 218-4. 
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The cnltivation of fine arts like music, dancing- 
and painting was encouraged in the case of since 
very early times. Musical recitation of the SBma 
hymns was originally the special function of ladies . 

It is clear that they must be speoialismg in music m 
the early Vedie period ; otherwise this important duty 
would not have been assigned to them- Some legend 
in the Vedic litere.ture make caustic reforwces to 
women’s partiality to music. Once Devas and Asuras 
both wanted to win over the Goddess of Speech, go 
succeeded in their effort because they were clever 
enough to realise that Uie best way to aoh^ve t ie« 
object was to sing and dance before her. The author 
of the legend cannot resist the temptation of observing 
that women can be easily won over by one 
melodiously and dances gracefully before them (S. br., 

U Vi post-Vedio period also sowety went on 
encouraging music and dancing in the case of girls. 
tZ, LVts which ladies in cultured famihes w« 
expected to cultivate, the Sdmasiifra assies the i»«t 
prominent place to dancing and music, both vocal and 

LtrumentIl(l,3.16).OtherartswHchtheywerBre^- 

mended to master were painting, gardening, gatl^ 
making, toy-making, house decorations etc (i^ 
1 3 1) Heroines of Siinsknt dramas, written during 
the’first millennium of the Christian era, we 
well versed in most of these arts. Not 
maidens used to give a dance in the court before a 

^ ^ ITI^THTT: I 

3. Br.. XLV,$, 1,SB. 
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select audience without incurring thereby uny social 
opprobrium*. The dance teacher was a regular 
officer in the royal court. It is clear that higher 
sections of society used to take all possible care to 
develop the esthetic sense of girls. 

Girls in ruling families used to receive some mili¬ 
tary and administrative training also- If such were 
not the case dowager queens like NayanikS. of the 
Sstavahana dynasty (2nd century b. c.), Prabhavatl 
Gupta of the VakStaka family (4th century a. d.), 
Vijayahhattarika of the OhSiukya house (7th century 
A. D.) and Sugandha and Didda of Kashmir (10th 
century a. n.) could not have successfully adminis¬ 
tered extensive kingdoms during the minority of their 
sons. It will be shown in chapter VI that in the 
Chalukya administration (c. 980-1160 a. d-), queen 
governors and officers were quite common. The due 
discharge of these administrative duties presupposed 
a good training on proper lines. In ordinary Ksha> 
thya families ladies used to receive a fairly good 
amount of military training. Lady guards of kings, 
referred to in dramas, belonged to this class ; they were 
usually experts in the use of the bow and the sword. 
South Indian inscriptions of the medieval period dis¬ 
close the existence of many Kshatriya ladies defending 
their hearths and homes in times of danger. Ladies 
from Kamatak seem to have led the way in this 
matter. A heroine from Mysore is known to have died 
in a village affray at Siddhanhalli in 1041 a. D. In 


I Stewler, Oc6a;i of StorUs, IX, p. xiv. 
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1264 A. D- :uiothfr Kawifttak heroiae wbs honoured 
by the government of the day with the reward of a 
nose jewel in recognition of her bravery m over¬ 
powering a daooit. A Nilgund inscription records a 
miUtary expedition led by a feudatory queen. In 
1446 a Mysore-heroine died in Shikoga Toluka fighting 

to avenge the murder of her father'. 

It is quite well known that Bajput princesses 
were adepts in the use of the sword and the spear. 
They could lead the armies and direct the govemrn^t 
in the hour of need. Kurm&devi. a queen of king 
SSmarasi, took over the administration of her king¬ 
dom on her husband’s death and repulsed the attacks 
of Kutub-ud-Din. JavShirdevi, a queen of king Sango, 
died fighting at the head of her army, while defenduig 
Chitor after her husband’s death. Bajput his ory us 
full of such instances and they need not be all enu- 

merated here^ . , 

This tradition ol giving military training to gir 
conUnued in the Maratha royal families, whi* were 
ruling over a considerable part of India during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Hani BliimSbaf, the daughter of 
Yeshwantrao Holkar, told Sir John Malcolm that it 
was an incumbent duty on a Maratha prmcess to lead 
her troops in person when there no husband 
or son to do so. Tar&bai, the founder of Kolhapur 
state, used to lead her army and direct her govern- 
ment. The example of queen Lakshmibai of Jhansi, 
why excited the admiration even of her opponents 
by her remarkable bravery and sound generalship, 

1 S« S. L E. ll, for 1921, No. 78 : E. C.. X, No. 75 , 
A . S- 21.. for 1928*9, p. 117, E.C. Vol. VII, Shikarpar No. 2. 
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is well known. The late princess KamalSbai Scindia, 
the sister of the present Maharaja of Gwalior, waa an 
adept in all military excercises, Her father was but 
carrying out the old Maratha tradition when he laid 
down detailed directions in his will in this connection. 

Could women become economically independent 
as a result of their training ? Those who followed the 
medical or the teaching line could of course become 
economically self-sufficient. The same was the case 
with singers and dancers. For ordinary women spin¬ 
ning and weaving afforded a good opening in times of 
difficulty. This was a very important and prosperous- 
industry in India down to 1850 A. D. It was organised 
and conducted mainly as a cottage industry, and so* 
it afforded good scope to women in financial dis¬ 
tress- In early Buddhist literature (c. SOO n. c.), 
we come across ladies assuring their dying husbands 
that they need not worry about the financial future 
of their famiUesi; for they could earn the necessary 
income by spinning and weaving cotton and woollen 
yam and piece-goods. The ArthaSaHra of Kautilya 
lays down that the state should provide special 
facilities to destitute women to enable them to earn 
a living by spinning^. Prom medieval commentators 
we learn that spinning continued to be the nminstay 
of poor widows at that time as well^. It may bo 

I 

I A¥m p* 

at: ¥fWt^ i ArtJtaidetra, U, 

^ nHMcuvnT wife w 

^awVT: ’ * ’ I Medbatithi on Mantt, V, 157. 
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pointed ont that cloth was much costlier in ancient 
and medieval India than what it is to-day; Indian 
iabricK were besides in great demand throughout the 
three continents down to the beginning of the last 
century^- Women in distress, who resorted to spiim- 
ing as a means of maintenance, had therefore am|))e 

scope for work and got fair wage>«. 

Let us now survey the state of female education 
during the last 700 years. During the Muslim rule 
the percentage of liteniey among Hindu women went 
further down with a great rapidity. Kich and cul¬ 
tured families were as a rule ruined by the new pohUcal 
revolution ; they were no longer in a position to make 
special artaugementsfor the education of their daught¬ 
ers. Some new Hindu families also no doubt rose to 
eminence with the rise of Warn, but their number was 
generally small and they did not, us a rule, possess 
sufficient culture to induce them to take active steps 
for the fostering of education among the girls of their 
households. The daughters in itujput and Xair 
families could read and write ; the same was the case 
with Jain nuns, who were generally in a position to 


read their own seripturos. These, however, wern ex¬ 
ceptional cases. Ordinarily only prostitutes and danc¬ 
ing girls could read and write. The decline of literacy 
among women was so marked ami rapid that by the 
beginning of tbe lUlh century liardh one wo-i.an in 
e riui)dte.l could read in Madras no.'; Malva. In the 
former province in lfi36 a. n- only I.-ISS prU were 
attending schools as against 1.57.C.IM Imvs. -Accord- 


llor^land, fn^iaol »i« IMM of AlJxir, y. 170. 
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ino- to thp then population of the pKfiiaency the pe.r- 
eentagei of girls receiving so:iie kind of education was 
only J° It may, therefore, be stated that at the advent 
of the British rule female education had practically 
disappeared from Hindu community. Nay. it was 
regarded as a source of moral danger, if not as an 
actual vice, since only dancing girls could normally 
read and write. In their families the old tradition to 
teach reading and writing to the new generation 
woa continued. 

The cultivation of the fine arts also declined durjng 
this period. Music teachers were usually men not very 
famous for high character, and Hindu families were not 
rich enough to engage them. By the beginning of the 
19tli century singing, dancing and writing were re¬ 
garded « achievements fit only for the class of dancing 
girls. Ladies of orthodox families would have been 
shocked if a report had spread that they were 
accjuainted with any of the above mentioned arts. 
Hindu women during the last millennium were usu¬ 
ally unlettered, but they could not be described as 
uncultured. In fact, books being rare and costly, 
traditional wisdom and culture could be leamt more 
easily from the lips of a preacher than from the 
pages of A manuscript. Every village bad its own 
religious teacher {jmranik(^* whose vernacular dis¬ 
courses on religion, philosophy and culture were 
listened to with wrapt attention by all the matrons of 
the village. Though unlettered, they thus became 

1 jTbJion Educalvin Conmisgion, 2842 r '&ej>OTt of 
pTwineud Commiiic, p. S. 
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better and more, faithful cQ«todians of an<ae)it tradi¬ 
tions and culture than even Uterate men- 

We have seen above that the hteracT aiuo.^ 
Hindu women had reached its nadir by about 1851) 

* D Subsequent to the assumption of tlie Indian ad¬ 
ministration by the British Crown, Govemmeiit be^ 
to take some steps for the promotion of education 
among girls. Progr^s duniig the tirst forty years 
was very very slow. By the end of tlie last century, 
however. pubUo opinion also began to support its 
cause, mainly owing to its vigorous championship by 
the school of social reform. Not much progress, how¬ 
ever was made for a long time, primarily because 
girls’were married at the age of Oor 10. Their educa- 
could thus continue only for three or four yearn, 
as it had to be suspended after marriage. Ihe 
terrible havoc caused by the plague at the begm- 
nina of the present century tended to raise the 
ma^iageablo age of gilds to 12 or 13. .dmong the 
educated middle classes in cities it has now advanced 
to 16 or 17, chiefly owing to the influence of 
economic factors. In 1930, a legislation was also 
passed fixing 14 as the minimum age for the marriage 

^'The raising of the marriageable age of girls has 
helped the cause of the female education in a remark¬ 
able degree. We have seen above that the lowering, 
of that age to 9 or 10 by the 8th or Oth century a d. 
wa.s the main cause of the decline of education 
among girls. As this cause is being now gradually 
removed, we may expect a corresponding advance 
in the progress of female education. Economic 
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conditions also are helping its spread. Services of 
educated women are still in great demand; this 
circumstance also is helping the growth of female 
education. An idea of the progress made b 7 female 
education durir^ the last ten years can bo gathered 
from the fact that while the number of girl scholars 
was 1,230,098 in 1924-26, it rose to 2,890,240 in 1934- 
85. Much leeway, however has yet to be made ; only 
16.5 per cent, of the girls of the school going age 
are attendir^ schools, and of these only 18 per cent, 
reach the 4th class- The ratio* of literate women to 

men is 1:4. - . - 

While the female education is still in its infancy, 

a serious effort should be made to solve some of 
its complex problems. Fortunately these do not 
exist afi far as primiuy education is concerned; the 
knowledge of the three Ks and of elementary history, 
geography and drawing is as much necessary for boys 
aa it is for girls. Marriage also does not now interrupt 
the course of primary education. 

As far as the secondary and college education is 
concerned, we have to solve two thorny and difficult 
problems. The first ia about co-education and the 
second is about the curriculum. The exigencies of 
the situation have in a way forced us to reconcile our¬ 
selves to co-education, and therefore to a common 
curriculum. Outside big cities, there are few schools 
and colleges intended for girb, and so guardians are 
practically forced to send their daughters to institu- 


1 Rei>ort of ^ EduoaUonsl Comniwoner with the Gototh- 
jaent of^is on the Progrea of GirU’ Education for the year 
1934*5 ^Published in ApriJ, 1987). 
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tions primarily intended for boys. The curriculum 
also is therefore a more or less common one- Even 
■w^hen there are special schools and colleges for girls, 
they usually follow the course laid down for boys. Eor, 
the institutions have to send their students for exa¬ 
minations to universities, which liave so far, ^th 
rare exceptions, failed to introduce a different curri- 
<nilum for lady students. 

The difficulty iu answeiir^ the question as to 
whether there should be a different curriculum for 
girls in high schools and colleges prinmrily arises from 
the fact that neither the scholars nor their guardians 
know definitely at the outset whether the students 
<;oncerned are going to be housewives or ace goii^ to 
follow a career- In the ease of a girl scholar intending 
to follow the latter alternative, it is clear tliat she will 
have to receive the same education as the boy student- 
A. woman who wants to become a pleader or a doctor 
must obviously get the same education which a male 
pleader or doctor receives. 

The number of women who will be thus going in 
purely for a career will, however, not be a large one. 
They should attend men’s collegee and follow a com¬ 
mon curriculum. The vast majority of girl scholars, 
however, will eventually be destined to become house¬ 
wives, and schools and colleges for girls should be pri¬ 
marily intended to meet their needs with a special 
curriculum of their own. Tlie education imparted in 
them should be such as will make the recepients effi¬ 
cient wives and mothers, and also enable them to 
become earning members of their families m their spare 
time, or in case of need and adversity. 
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In Hindu sociefcy at present, noniiAlly speaking, 
the marriage of a girl cannot be conveniently postponed 
to beyond the age of 18. We should, therefore, so 
draft the cournes of fetnale educatuui that they should 
be over before that time. Primary education should 
take four years and be over at the ago of 9. The 
secondary course should extend over six years only ; if 
we adopt the mother tongue as the medium oi instruc¬ 
tion and slightly reduce the curricula in subjects like 
geography, mathematics and history, it will be possible 
to tinish the course in sis years* time. Hygiene, nur¬ 
sing, domestic science, music, sewing, knitting ar.d 
house-decorations should figure prominently in the 
school curriculum as subjects alternative with mathe¬ 
matics, geography and the second langu^. The 
secondary course would be over at the age Of 15. It 
should be followed by a college couree extending over 
three y&irs, which would be thus completed when the 
scholar is about 18. It will be ea.sy to frame three 
yean?* courses in subjects like 

(A) Arts and Teaching, 

(B) Domestic science and Midwifery, 

(C) Music, Painting, and Photography, 

(D) Tailoring and Embroidery, 

which will be self-sufficient, and enable girl scholars 
not only to become efficient and cultured housewives 
but also to earn some money both in their spare time 
and in the case of need, In the last three groups 
there should be included a paper on Literature or 
History as well. Courses in Groups A and B will be 
obviously below the B. a., the b. t., or the u- b. b. s. 
standards. Those ladies, however, who have taken a 
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diploma id these subjects, should be allowed to appear 
as private candidates for the b. a., b. T-, and Inter¬ 
mediate M. B. B. s. examinations. This would remove 
the difficulty in the way of a girl scholar who has 
joined the women’s college, hut who eventually desires 
to devote a few more years to education in order 
to attain the highest efficiency in her subject. The re¬ 
casting of secondary and higher education of girls on 
the above lines would remove the defects in the present 
system and cater for the needs both of tliose who want 
to settle down in family life, as also of those who want 
to follow a career. It is of course true that a cut in 
the normal curriculum has been suggested in the courses 
of girls, but that is necessary in order to equip them for 
their normal functions of intelligent and efficient wives 
and mothers. As the matters stand to-day, girls have 
to pass the same examinations as hoys and to learn 
house-keeping at home as well, all the while having 
le^ physical strength than their brothers. This cer¬ 
tainly puts too much strain upon them and is in¬ 
jurious to the future well-being of the race, 


8 [w.H.o.] 



CHAPTER ir 

Mabbiaoe and Iiivobcb 

Marriage is a very important event in the life of a 
woman. Matrimony in course of time is foUowed by 
maternity, and its recurrence makes the woman perio- 
dicaUy helpless and absolutely dependent on her hus¬ 
band for some time. Marriage, thamtore, determines 
be fate of a woman to a much greater extent then it 
do« the destmy of a man. A good marriage is a 
^Icome prot ecrion for the woman, a bad one I worse 

conneci.ed with it foim an important topic in the 
ostory of woman. We shall see in this cipter how 
the insritution of mairiage was evolved in ,mcient 
I..d. what forms ,t assumed in course of time, what 
was the moi-nageable age, how the marriage wa.s settled 
and celebrated, and how far it was irrevocable. 

The EvoLr-iioN or Mabkiaoe 

naturMW^ 

S ta exist- 

u^tl^at^ h l A rf- M^tebbamta informs 

of Slirh na and in the city 

exist li ' u ^ Wfititatioii of marriage did aot 

is’ verv !lTn Uttaraimru 

ferresiria'^l glot^^Tuf ““ 

gmoe, ana riiat the evidence about Mahish- 

.! ^ ' xn, 102. 26 (B,. 
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matr consii^ts of an observation made hj its Pagdava 
• conqueror Sahadeva daring his short stay there in 
the course of a hurricane military campaign. It may 
not be wortli more than tlje proverbial traveller's tale. 
According to the Great Epic it was the sage ^vetahetu 
who decreed that promiscuity should be supplanted 
by regular marriage'. \^^3etlJer the state of promis¬ 
cuity, hero referred to as existing in prehistoric times 
IS a mere por^sibility intellectually conceived, or whe¬ 
ther it actually did exi»t in some sections of society iu 
certain paris of the country, we do not huow. There 
are a few passages in the epic showing tiiat a state of 
promiscuity may ur)t Jiavc beeii an impossibility at an 
early ]>eriod. They disclose m astounding la^ty in 
sexual moraUt\'. It must, however, be noted that 
most ol these passages have a context and are not to 
bo tiiken at their face value. Tims SarmislitiiS ob- 

' fqrg 57T ferzT j 

»r*7TWf%5TrT«q; ?q?WT?9T?5rf?T0r M V II 
5n?fr i 

?r to u' n 

W Twfft f ^RRTTfT \\ 

9 gii-r n ^ 

M ^ II 

5t^%5ntr?T gSfffrWTW^sn I 

WOflv ^ M TOf ^ II II 

TO S^ffT ts^ I 

qfff nriri n xr u 

tftf I 
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serves that there is no difference between one’s own 
husband and the husband of a friend^; but we must 
note that this is an argoraent advanced by a woman 
driven into desperation by the unnatural punishment 
of eternal maidenhood inflicted upon her. When 
eventually king Yay&ti yields to ^amushtha’s impor¬ 
tunities and is taken to task by ^ukra, his father-in- 
law, he observes that duty and chivalry rendered it 
necessary for him to comply with ^armishtha’s request®. 
The astoundir^ proposition here advanced by him is, 
however, nothing but an untenable defence put for¬ 
ward by an accused who is at a loss to know how to 
defend himself. The traces of promiscuity that we 
get in the epic have to be referred to pre-Vedic tim^ ; 
for we £nd the institution of marriage well established 
in the l^veda. 

Not only was marriage well established in the 
Yedic age, but it was also regarded as a social and 
and religious duty and necessity. This was the 
case even in the Indo-Iranian period. According to 
the Avesta oblations offered unto gods or ancestors by 
a maiden or a bachelor are unacceptable to them 
iA$hi YcUhia, c, X,64). A Vedic passage says that a 
peraon, who is unmarried, is unholy®. Marriage opened 
a new period of holy life which was to be led at 
rile altar of truth and duty^, The couple was to take 

^ TT3R vfs: U: I, 76, 28. 

2 ^ irrfh |*n^ i 

?r JMJ, I. 77,64- 

3 wqfirat m \ T. Bt., U, 2, 2, 6 . 

* I n. y..x, es, 24 . 
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particular car© in properly performing the rituals con¬ 
nected with the Garhapatya lire kindled at the time oi 
their marriage. Prescribed sacriAcea to gods and 
manes were to be regularly offered. And finally the 
couple was to perpetuate the race by raising and 
training a numerous progeny, so that oblations may for 
ever continue to be offered to gods and ancestors. A 
later age, which had developed the system of the four 
A^ramas, pointed out that the whole society depends 
uj)on the houeseholdei* for its maintenance; the 
BrabmachSri, tlie Vanaprastha and the Saihnyaa can 
hardly exist without active help from a eealous and 
conscieutiouf* class of hoa<^eholdera- Tlie householder 
is as necessary for society as the breath is for the body^. 

Such being the views of society about marriage 
since very early times, it was naturally regarded as 
noimally necessary and desirable for all. Accordbg 
to the Avesta baclielors are spiritually inferior to 
married men, and among the latter those without 
^children to those who have them {Farg(xrd IV, 130*8). 
The Vedic age shares the same views. It must be, 
however, observed that down to about 500 b- o., 
though inarrii^e was regarded as highly desirable for 
both men and women, society did not insist that it 
should be perloriued at all cost, even if there were 
insuperable impediments in arranging a suitable 
match. Tlie Vedic literature often refers to the spinster. 
Amcju^, “ one who grows old in (one^s parents’) 
house’* is the significant expression used to denote an 

am m wrom: li Manu, III, 77. 
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old inaid. Xho usual cause that compelled maideas 
to remain unmarried was some serious jjhysical defect 
or disease. Such, for instance, was the case of Ghosha, 
•who could not marry till she was cured of her skin 
disease by the favour of gods As'viiis. In the age of the 
Upanishads hundreds of youths began to enter the 
monastery without caring to m^rry, and some maidens 
like Sulabhft began to follow their example with a 
view to achieve' spiritual 8alvfl,tiou^ The commentary 
on the TliffJigailia shows that some women used 
to join Buddhist Samgha before their marriage ; their 
number, however, was not very laige. 

By about 8.00 B. c. marriage came to be regarded 
as obligatory for girls. Several causes induced society 
to subscribe to this -view. In the first place thei‘e was 
a reaction produced in society by maidens joining 
the Buddhist and Jain orders either without a genuine 
spiritual urge or without a free and spontaneous 
permission of their elders. Some of these were 
miablc to live up to their high ideals, and their 
lapses were furiously conuiiented upon by the public. 
Social thinkei's began to feel that it would be better 
to prevent such abuses by making toairiage obliga¬ 
tory for all girk. Secondly, the marriage of girls 
came to be compared to the upmayana of boys at 
about tlik time. If wpanayana was obligatory .for 
boj's, marriage which was its counter-part, ought to 
be absolutely binding on girls. As we shall soon 
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s&Q, marriageable age of glrl^ was reduced to IS or 14 
by tbis time; girls found tberaselves already married 
before tliey attained an age when they could e:cerdse 
an intelligent choice in the matter. The Mahabharata 
mforms us tliat it was the sage DIrghatamas who laid 
it down that women ought never to remain unmarried 
in future^. Elsewhere the epic illustrates the same 
principle by a naive story- SubhiTl was the daughter 
of sage luini. Her father wanted' to give her in 
maniage, but she would not consent. She remained 
unmarried for all her life, practising severe penance. 
At the time of her death, however, she learnt to her 
gieat surprise that she could not go to heaven bwause 
her body was not coiisocratecl by the sacrameiit of 
marriage. With gi‘eat difficulty slie theii induced sage 
Srifjgavat to nwrry her, stayed with him for one night 
and vaiH then enabled to go to heaven (IX, 88). 

The epic is undoubtedly right in emplrasing the 
great neees?>ity of inaxriivge for girls in the above 
legend; for there are jnore pitfalls in the path of an 
unmarried woman than those in the way of an un¬ 
married man. As a eoiisequence of the now theory 
which made manioge obligatory* for girls, negligent 
parents must have become more alert in arranging the 
marriages of their daughter. It must, however, be 
admitted that this theory tended to crush the literary 
and spiritual ambitions of the gifted section of the fair 
sex. Further, it has to be i>ointed out that it led to 
grave abuses when pre-puberty marriages bega)i to 
be in-sisted upon from about the begimiing of the 
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Christian era. Some Smritis like Yama began to 
advocate the unfortunate view that since marriege 
■was compulsory for girls, parents should marry them 
even to undesirable persons, if suitable bridegrooms 
were not available before the time of puberty', ihm 

rule made'the lot of a defecUve deformed or diseased 

girl very pitiable. She could not natuiaUy get a 
good hiLsband and her fa.ther had yet to marry h«. 
He had therefore to spend heavily in marrying her o 
a person, who was almost certain to discard her, and 
contract a fresh marriage with a more suitable bnde. 
It must, however, he added that even if a defective 
girl is hept unmarried, her lot is by no means happy. 
As years roll on and the parents die, her brothers 
do not care for her, and scoundrels and selfish persons 
in society are not few in number who delight in 
spreading thorns in her way. 

It is interesting to note that marriage was made 
obligatory for girls in contemporary Persia as well. 
Matrimony however was not regarded there as neces¬ 
sary for the spiritual salvation of men. ‘ Por a woman 
there is no offspring except by intercourse with a man 
and no lineage proceeds from her. But for a man 
without a wife, when he shall recite the Avesta as it is 
mentioned in the Vendidsd, there may be a lineage 
which proceeds onwards to the future existence. 
{PahM Ttxta, Part I, pp. 322-8). In India also 
students were regarded as the spiritual children of 
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their teachers, and women teachers had practically 
disappeared from the scene by the begmning of the 
Christian eta. Bnt women’s incapacity to leave 
behind a spiritual lineage has not been advanced as 
an argument for making marriage obligatory for them. 

In India also marriage was made obligatory for 
women and not for men. One of the reasons may 
perhaps have been the possibility of men leaving a 
spiritual or intellectual lineage behind them, ihe 
real reason for this differentud treatment, however, 
seems to have been the recognition by society of the 
simple fact that an uninorried woman has to face 
ffrea'ter risks in society than an unmarried man. 
Public opinion also is much less sympathetic to a 
woman who has gone astray even unwillingly, than 
to a man who leads a vicious life deliberately. Swnti 
writters should, however, have recognised some ex¬ 
ceptions to the general mle. This would have avoided 
its abuse in an age when pre-puberty mamagee be- 
come the order of the day, and given scope to talented 
girls to niasta* their favourite subjects and to spiri- 
tuallv minded women to tr>* seriously for the realisa¬ 
tion of their dreams. In that case the number of lady 
scholars would not have dwindled down and a Mirabai 
would not have been compelled to lead a msmed life 
much to her own and to her husband’s sorrow. 

Forms of Mabriaob 

The eight forms ol iimmage recognised by Smntis 
are well known- There are, however, several other 
varieties and customs of marriage prevailing in the 
lower sections of Hindu society, which find no recog- 
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nifeion in the Dbarmamtra lilerivtare. TiiiiH among 
the Levs and KadvS Kianbis of Gujarat, the marriage 
season comes onlj' once in the course of twelve ytjars 
and lasts for three days only. During this sliort 
jjeriod even girls in the cradle have to be married; for 
pre-puberty niarri^^es are insisted upon. Gazetteers 
have recorded several other strange customs prevailing 
among backward tribes in different districts and pro¬ 
vinces. These, however, ato the traces of the earlier 
primitive practices, which exist, not on account of, 
but in spite of Hinduism and its culture. They are 
also fast disappeariiig at present. It is therefore not 
necessary for tlie purposes of the present work to exa¬ 
mine and discuss them. 

A critical sur\'ey of the well known eiglit forms of 
marriage is very interesting and important from the 
sociological point of view- We shall first consider the 
unapproved ouos among them, for they take us back 
to }>rel)istoric times. Pai^ha, Rikshasa and Asura 
unquestionably belong to thL group, There is a 
difference of ojiinion about the Gandliarva or love 
marriage; some writers approve and praise it, while 
others regard it with disfavour. The parties them¬ 
selves were conscious of a certain irregularity in their 
conduct, but they laiew that they wero within 
the law. 

The Pai^cha form of marriage, whicli Is the moat 
coudexuned one, is undoubtedly of the greatest anti¬ 
quity. In this maniage the bride is either duped, 
very often by making her overdrunk, or physically 
oyerijowered hy the bridegroom in ordei' to make her 
yield to his passion. Smprise has been expressed 
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by several writers that force or fraud should thus have 
been legalised, and the bridegroom allowed to compel 
the unfortunate woman to live with him as liis wife, 
This objection is based upon the ignorance of the 
simple fact that our Smritis pr^erve the relics of 
several prehistoric customs. They have included 
Pai&cbo maiTiage in their list firstly, because old tra¬ 
dition knew of it, and secondly because it was some¬ 
times resorted to by backward tribes. They wanted 
to stamp out this practice arid liave Uietefore men¬ 
tioned it only for the {)ut])o?>e of its strong condemna¬ 
tion. There was a furtlier reason for its legal recogni¬ 
tion- From about the l)eginning of the Christian era 
society began to insist u^wn absolute virginity in tlie 
case of brides. Virgins?, who had the misfortune of 
being ciimiru\lly assaulted, had therefore liardly any 
chance tif an honourable narriage witli any other 
person, The only way in which law-writers could 
help them was by compelling the culprits to marry the 
parties they had wronged. Tliis obviou-sly is not a 
satisfactory iwrangenient, but no other alternative 
was available- A regard for the future prospects of the 
unfortunate virgin wa* thus a further reason for the 
mention of the raisacha marriage, iluch against iheir 
wishes, Smriti writers were couipolled to recoguiee it. 
It may, liowever, be added that two of the early 
Dharmaslwtra writers, VusishUia and Apastanibo. do 
not recognise Pa i^cha marriage at all. They mention 
only three unajjproved forms, Gandharva, Eaksliasa 
and Asura. They seem to have subscribed to tlie 
modem view that a culprit should not be allowed to 
be benefited by his wrong. 
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The Bakshasa marriage, or as it is more appro¬ 
priately described by one authority, the KsbStra 
marriage, takes us back to prehistoric times when 
women were regarded as prizes of war. In this marri¬ 
age the victor carried away the bride and married her, 
The fight was necessary either because women offered 
real resistance on account of the ill-treatment which 
they received from their husbands in primitive society, 
or because parents were unwilling to lose the services 
of their daughters, or because it was regarded as a 
point of honour for a warrior that he should have for 
his wife a woman, whom he could point out also as a' 
trophy of war. The last point has been emphasised 
by Srfkrishna, when he proceeds to appease the anger 
of Baladeva and justify the conduct of Arjuna in 
forcibly carrying away Subhadra, who, though fallen 
in love with Arjuna, was about to be married to a son 
of Dhritarasthtra. ‘ Arjuna,’ says Srikrish^ia, ‘did not 
like Brahma marriage, because brides are treated there 
as objects of gift like cattle. Purchase of bride, being 
a disreputable procedure, was altogether out of 
question. Since Subhadra had fallen in love with 
him, to cany her away relying upon the power of his 
own arms was the only honorable course left open for 
Aijunai.’ This argument gives a good glimpse of 
the warrior mentality, which favoured the KshAtra 
marriage. It is interesting to point out that ^rlkrisbga 
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had himself acbed upon this theory at the time* of his 
marriage with Bukmini. 

Examples of Kshatra marria^ preserved in 
ancient Indian tradition are not many. In Rigveda 
(I, 116) Vimada is described as having “won his bride 
in a battle. The Mah&bh&rata informs us that 
Bhishma defeated the king of Kast and carried away 
his daughter, Amba, as a bride for his brother Vichi* 
travirya. It is, however, necessary* to point out that 
this procedure of Bl^hma has been later condemned 
in the epic by Sisupala^. It is clear that though the 
Ksh&tra marriage continued to be recognised by 
Smritis and epics, it had ceased to be approved even 
by enlightened Kshatriyas in the 3rd century b. o. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that even in the 
earlier period it was the normal or the usual form of 
marriage among the Kshatriyas: some u'arriors used 
to have recourse to it if need arose. Isormally Ksha- 
triya marriages too were settled otherwise than by an 
appeal to aims. 

The traces of Kshitra marriage, however, still 
remain in the mairiage customs and procedure 
prevailing in some parts of the country. Thus in 
the marriage songs of Gujarat and U. P., which are 
sung at the time of the departure of the bride for her 
new home, the bridegroom is compared to a robber 
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and liberally showered wth abuses. It is not possible 
to suppose that all these abuses are intended for the 
invisible evil spirits which are supposed to be hovormg 
about the couple. Some of them at least are clearly 
intended for the bridegroom who is carrying away the 
bride like a conqueror, In many tribes the formality 
of chase is still pi‘eseiwed though the marriage union 
isj previoasly arranged by mutual consents In such 
cases the drama of the mock chase or hght, that is en¬ 
acted, is not in honour of force, but in honour of the 
Institution of marriage, which has suiierseded it. 

The next form of marriage that we sliall now 
consider is the Asura Vivhba, under which the hus¬ 
band used to get a bride by jiaying a reasonable price 
for her- The idea probably was that it would be dis¬ 
graceful for a girl and her family if she wiis ^veu in 
marriage for notlmig. It would mean that slio was 
not w’orth any price aud that her family had no status 
and respectability. The or^in of the name of tliis 
form of marriage is imcertain. Marriage by purchase 
yns the order of the day among ancient Assyriaas, 
and this circumstance may have been responsible for 
the name Ssuta being given to that form of marriage 
where a bride*price was paid. The price paid by the 
bridegroom wok originally a compensation to the 
' bride’s hunily for the loss of her service, but & portion 
of it soon began to be returned to the bride as a 
maiTiage gift. The bride-price was usually paid in 
cadi or kind. In some uncivilised communities, the 
liridegrooni agrees to serve his would-be father-in-law 
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for a imiuber of years in Jieu of the payment of the 
bride-price. This custom is not roforred to anywhere 
in the Hindii tradition or litemture. 

The Asuca marriage ir* undoubtedly better than 
the Ksbafcra one, for it presupposes a recognition by 
society of the fact tliaf woman has a value and has to 
be paid for. It therefore helped the improvement of 
the lot of the wife. The average husband became 
naturally imwilling to ill-treut his wife out of mere 
frivolity ; very often slxe used to cost him dearly and 
to find another substitute for her was not always an 
easy economic proi)osition. • 

Tliere are a few cases <>l Asiuu marriages recorded 
in ancient Indian tradition, in Vedic times, the cus¬ 
tom of the bride ijurcha.se was known, but Dot lield in 
esteem; the sou-in-law in such cases was described as 
a vijwnSJa oi‘ a disreputable son-in-law.i To Pali 
literature also the custom is not unknown ; the fathca* 
of Isidasi, one of the nuns of the Therlgaiha, had 
received a bride-price for her in her marriage (Vv. 
120 and 15S), The DhamniapaOa also mentions the 
custom (v. 215 and cuinuientary). In the epics we 
tiud that at the time of the inamages of Kaikeyi, 
Gandiiaii aiid JIadrI a hcavj’ bridc-priee had to be paid 
to their guardians. It must be, however, pointed out 
that though the custom undoubtedly preA'ailed in 
some sections of the community, it was vehemently 
condemned by the leaders of society. Those who 
followed it knew that what they were doing was not 
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commendable. This would be quite clear from the 
great hesitation wbich^alya felt in informing Bhishmai 
that if he wished to secure his sister Madri as a bride 
for P&ndu, he would have to pay a good bride-price. 
He opens the topic apologetically. " Thera is a family 
custom with us which whetiier good or bad, I have got 
to follow. You also hnow it- Why then do you 
want roe to say in so many words that you should pay 
a bride-price ? It is quite clear from the tone and 
contents of this speech tiat ^alya recognised the 
cvustom as undesirable, though he had not the moral 
courage to give it up in order to set a better example 
for his successors. Perhaps the greed of money was 
too strong for the feeble inner voice. 

The writers of Dharmasastra literature almost 
lose their temper in condemning the custom of the 
bride-price, Baudhayana warns the guardians that 
they will go to the most terrible hell if they sell 
daughters in marriage, and points out to the husband 
the t a purcha.sed bride would not become a legal wife 
at alls. She continues to remain in her father’s 
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gotra, and sons born of her do not become entitled 
to offer oblations to her husband’s ancestors^ 
The Pa<i«?a*pwrSno advisw? that even tlie face of a 
person, who has sold hia daughter in marriage, should 
not be seens, A fifteenth century inscription from 
Tanjore district records an agreement among the 
Brahmins of that area to the effect that they would 
excommunicate anybody who would aecopt. bride- 
price in marrii^e (S. Li., Vol. I. No. 56). 

The custom of bride-price has thus been vehe¬ 
mently condemned by the leaders of society almost 
in every age. That this xhould have been necessary 
shows, however, that the evil wa.^ verj' deep-i*ooted, 
The prevalence of child inairiagefi ^^ince tiie beginning 
of the Christian era has further helped ita growth. 
When brides were grown up and educated, they 
had naturally some voice, direct or indirect, in 
the settlement of their marriage, and so could not 
be sold to the highest bidder. When, however, they 
began to he married at the tender age of 10 or 11, 
it became easy for avaricious and uncultured guar¬ 
dians to settle tho marriage more with a \'iew to get 
the highest brid«-price than with the aim of finding 
the most suitable bridegroom. The custom of bride- 
price ha.s therefore become commoner in tlie lower 
soctions of society during the last fifteen liundred 
years as a result of the lowering of the marriage age. 
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Its vehement denunciation has succeeded in stampnig 
it out only from the higher classes of society. The 
spread of education and the raising of the marriageable 
age arc, however, now eradicating the evil even ivom 
the lower strata of society. 

The Gan<lharv» marriage now comes up lor con- 
aideratio!!. dhis was a love marriage, pure and sim))le. 
Prom the Vedic »vge, the Gandharvas were well-known 
{or their aiuoroas disposition, and a marriage which 
was couKumraated before the diie jiarforniance of 
tlie sacred rituals, naliirally came to be known after 
them. 

Authorities are not agreed a« lo whether love 
onions should be included within the category of 
approved marriages. Tlie Batidkayana Dhawia Sfttru 
1 ‘efers with approval to the view of some thinkers 
that love miions ought to be comniended as they pre¬ 
suppose reuipincal attachments The Kamas^a re¬ 
gards them as ideally good*. The Mahabh&rata in one 
place includes the G&ndharva union within the group 
of the approved marriages (XIII. 44). Manu seems 
to be indecisive in the matter (III, 23-25). Later 
writers disa)>)3rove both the GSndharva marriage and 
tlie self-choice by the bride (svayariivara). Owing to 
the introduction of child imirriages both these had 
become iinpnLCticable in their days. 

in the Gindlla^^ a marriage parties fall in love 
. with each other and immediately proceed to consum- 
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mate their conteiuiilated rnartiage. Religious rituals 
etc. do not precede the union. A passage inter¬ 
polated in the ^Inlj&hliarata in later times no doubt 
represents Sakujrtala as calling a priest for the per* 
formance of the religiotis rites before proeeediiig to 
conauramate her marrioge*. This version of the story 
is inconsistent with the one given by Kalidasa iu his 
^akuntdla ; it further contradicts thf* definition of the 
Gandharva marriage ns given in flu* epic itself. When 
Kanva proceeds* to exjjreHS his approval to his daiigli- 
ter of her love uiarriagc, he incidentally defines the 
Gandharva marriage a* a love union brought about 
withonl auy recitation uF Mnntnas^. 

In course of time as the hold of religion increased, 
G&ndhai'va ceanod to be ime of the ideal forms of 
marriage : it was included iu the list of unapproved 
forms. Bui as long a.s {)ost-jniherty marriages were in 
vogue, Gandhiitvu inarriages could not be altogether 
stopped- If was, however, laid down that even in 
Gandharva marriages the ritual should be performed 
after the union^. The possible objection that the 
marriage Jfantras refer to a hanya or a virgin and so 
could not be recited in suck a case was met by laying 
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do-vm that the term kanya is to be understood in a 
general way as referring to a bride and not necoBsarHy 
to a virgin^ The subsequent formal celebration of 
the marriage served the purpose ofits proper announce¬ 
ment to society; it also gave an opportunity to 
relations and friends to share its joy. 

Brahma, Daiva, PrSjapatya and ^rsha are the 
four approved forms of marriage. Among these Arsha 
ranks the last. In this marriage the father of the 
bride is permitted to accept a cow and a bull from 
his son-in-law for facilitating the performance of sacri¬ 
fices, which require the cow’s milk. There is, however, 
no reason why he should not have called upon his 
SOD, who was to inherit all his property, to make the 
necessary provision in this respect. The truth is 
that this gift, which the son-in-law gave to his father- 
in-law, is a relic of the bride-price, whicli was once 
very common. It would appear that some families 
like those of ^alya, for instance, were determined not 
to lose their time-honoured right of receiving the bride- 
price ; a compromise waa eventually arrived at by 
permitting them to receive only a pair of cow and bull, 
ostensibly, for the purpose of getting milk lor religious 
sacrifices. We can now understand why Arsha form 
is usually placed last in the lipt of approved marriages. 
Kay, some writers continued to regard it as a 
variety of Asoia marriage; they maintained that 
the gift of a pair of cow and bull was nothing less 
than a bride-price in disguise. This historically correct 
view is opposed by Jaimini and Sahara, who had to 
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defend loyaUj the compromise that bad been arrived at. 
The former points out that the gift given by the son-in- 
law, being for religious purposes, could not be regarded 
as bride-price. The latter observes that prices of 
articles vary in the market according to their ciuality; 
in irsha marriages nil sons-in-law offer the same pre¬ 
sent to their fathers-in-law, aud so it cannot be called 
bride-priced These arguments, while undoubtedly 
true of the character of Arshn marriages in the days 
of Smritia, do not disprove the theory that they are 
a refined relic of Asura marriages. 

When a daughter waa offered in marriage to an 
offiieiating priest by the sacrificer, the marriage was 
designated as a Daivu one. It wji;^ given this name, 
because the marriage was settled while a sacrifice to 
Devas was being performed. This form of marriage 
did not, however, ^ecei^'e an unstinted approval of 
Smriti writers ; they felt that while a sacrifice in gods 
Was being offered, tieither the sacrifleer nor any 
of his priests shotild think of secular matters like 
possible matrimonial alliun<‘es. 

Vedic aa(‘rificos. which were ijuite popular down 
to the 4th centurs' b. o., often lasted f«>r several weeks. 
The sacriiicer had to invite a large number of priests 
to perform various duties in their connection. During 
this close and prolonged association, he NV{nild often be 
very favourably impressed by the culture. ediicatit)n 
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and attainioents oi some one among the pnesta, and 
would decide to solve the marriage problem of hw 
groTO-up daughter by offering her to him. l-hese werf^ 
the days of post-puberty inarriages ; owing to the close 
association during the sacrihees, daughters also could 
get an opportunity to form an estimate of their futoe 
hnabaiids and guide their parents in the choice. Daiva 
marriages disappeared with Vedic sacrifices. Later 
tradition has not preserved any instances ot the earlier 
period. The case recorded in the Briltaddaivaia is not 
really an instance of this marriage ; for there the sage 
does not himself mairy the sacrificer’s 
daughter, but selects her for liis son (V, 54-55). 

Brftlima and PrUjUpatya are the only two forms 
of marriage that now remain to he considei'ed. The 
distinction between the two is not very clearly ex¬ 
plained by Smritis. We are told that in the BrJihina 
marriage, the bride, properly bedecked and ornament¬ 
ed, is offered to a bridegroom who is specially invited 
fo)‘ the ptirj)ose, while in Pr5j5i)atya, the bride is 
offered acw)rding to due rites, but with an injanctiou 
to the couple that they 8h(5uld be always inseparable 
coinpajiioma in the discharge of their religious dutiesL 
These definitions do not really state the difference 
between the twii forms. It is sometimes argued that 
the in.juetiou to the coU}jle in the PrSjSpatya marriage 
to renmin inseparable companions in the perfonnance 
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of religious duties rettders polygamy impossible and 
prohibits the husband from entering into the Vfina- 
pxasfcha or SanySsa stage without the eonscut and 
company of bis wifeh This view, however, is not 
correct, for the same corollaries can be drawn trom the 
usual exhortation in the BrShma marriage, enjoining 
the husband and the wife U> be inse[iarBble comjjanicms 
of each tjther in all their octivitii's in the spheres of 
religion, love s.nd wealth. Brnlniui nud PrJLjSjmtya are 
synonymous words and it is tjuiU* possible tliat the 
BrRhma unirriagc* was originiJ.lly idenfical with the 
PrnjapRtya one- This conclusion is siipt'orted by the 
fact tlirtt two «»! the early writers, Vasishtha Jiud 
Apsbaiuba, do not mention fraj^piitya inanhfrge at 
all; they leler lo only tlireu approved foj*riis. I5r1\hmji, 
Dniva mid Si*sha. PrnjRpatya was added later, 
probal^ly to make ilie number of the fori ns of iiiarrii^o 
C’iglit. Sniriti writers therefore natumlh' h*il to bring 
out the difference between the two. 

in r.he Brahma marriage, the father larehilly ’ 
selects the son-in-law. invites him to bis house and 
offers lum his daughter ac<'ordijig to jiDiper religious 
rites, along with such presenlsashe could ('onveuiently 
give on account of natuml alTw^tiim. Tlie definition of 
the Brahma marriage, as given abtjve, occurs in Siuritis 
which were written when girls wen* married »U a young 
jige ; bhe bride is therefore imtiirally seen figuring as ^ 
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aa object of gift and not as an active agent- It should 
be pointed out that the gift of the bride was a mete 
formality; it did not at all authorise the husband 
to treat his wife in any way he liked. He had to take 
an oath that he would be always very closely associa¬ 
ted with his new partner in life in all its spheres. The 
phraseology- of the bride being an object of gift was 
introduced in the marriage ritual simply because the 
word ‘ dona ’ had very holy associations in Hindu 
mind. One can give a dctta only bo a properly quah- 
fied person ; so the bridegroom-elect had to be a good 
and suitable husband. IMiat one receives as a sacred 
gift in the presence of the Divine Fire is really a trust, 
for the proper discharge of which one is responsible 
to the Creator of the Universe- The hold and in¬ 
fluence of religion being what they were, the concep¬ 
tion of the bride being a sacred gift freely given to the 
bridegroom in the presence of gods for the proper dis- 
uharge of religious and social duties and obligations 
was the best guarantee against any possible tendency 
in tlie husband to ill-treat his wife, or to become un¬ 
faithful to her. 

it is true that to the modern mind the cimeeption 
of the bride being a gift to the bridegroom given at 
the marriage may not appear as a high or tui.}>py one. 
Historically speaking, however, it may be I'ointed 
out that this conception marked a great advance over 
Uie earher }practice which freely permitted the father 
to sell his daughter in marriage. To give away a 
daughter to the best available bridegroom out of sole 
regard for her happiness without receiving any con¬ 
sideration whatsoever thus recorded a marked ethical 
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advance. The interests of the bride -were safeguarded 
by making the whole tracsaotion a religious one, and 
by prescribing an oath for the husband to be for ever 
true, kind and considerate to his partner. In course 
•of fame several sacred and lyrical associations came to 
cluster round the SrShma marriage, and it became 
most popular and sacred. If its ritual is to be 
amended, it should be in the direction of making 
the bridegroom also oiler himself to the bride aa a 
free, sacred and unconditional gift . nxarriage can 
become lui-ppy only when each I'nirty dedicates its 
entire e.'iistenee for promoting the happiness and 
welfnre of the other. 

The <*ouception of nmrriivge os a secular contract 
did not nrise m ancient India. In the Vedie literature 
(T. Br., II, 8,10), we have the story of Sit& SBvitri. 
who is seen refusing to merry Some, who had fallen 
in love with her. unless? he >K‘cepted certain conditions 
of her own. Tliis story presupposses a tendency to 
regard m>vrriag(* as a contract, but il did not make 
much progress. Marrisge was regarded as a sacred 
religious union brought about by divine dispensation ; 
i( was lelt that the mutual vows which the parties 
took in the i)resence of Sacred Fire sufficiently em- 
phjKsised all the poij«s that could possibly have been 
included in a mariage contact. The marriage sacra¬ 
ment united the parties in an indissoluble union, and 
the husband atid the wife each pmyed that their Wo'e 
and friendshi)> should be lasting, genuine and indis- 
soluble. Complete unity of Interest left in* room for 
a contract. 
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The Age of Mauriaqb 

✓ 

Gills were iiiarriecl at a fairly advanced jige iu 
tile Vedie period. The precise age ib not stated, bat 
from the A vesta we learn that maidens were usually 
wedded at the age of 15 or IB in ancient Persia 
[VendidUd, M, 15). 'Ihe same was certainly the ca«e 
in the Yedic period. The very term for marriage, 
luivaha, ‘carrying away (of the bride)’ prasuppoeeb 
a post-puberty marriage, for it shows that immediately 
after her marriage, the bride went to her husband’s 
house to live as his wife. A perusal of the marriage 
hymn (X, 185) shows that the bride was fully mature 
and quite grown up at the time of the marriage ; she 
is expressly described as blooming with youth and 
pining for a hasband^ A hope is expressed that the 
bride would forthwith take over the reigns of’the 
household fnnn her parents-in-law^, This would 
have been possible only in th« case of grown up brides,, 
.at. least 10 or 18 years in age. 

In the Vedic literature there are several references 
to unmarried girls growing old in their parents' houses, 
and tlie ^tharvavads is fuU of charms and spells in¬ 
tended for compelling tlie love of a reluctant man or 
woman. At lea^t some of these spells must have been 
used by maidens and bachelors not succeeding in 
winning the affection of the party desired. There 
are references to lovers following their sweethearts, 
giving theni presents and yearning for mutual com- 
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pany. In one case we have the reference to a niaideii 
pining for a hnsband approaching a youth anxious 
for a wifei. Under aiu-h circumstances, children of 
maidens were not unknown to society, nnd we get 
references to their oc^tasional exposures as well, Imlra 
is sometimes rei)resente,<l as rescuing them^. 

Verses 27-9 and S7 of t3ie marriage hymn desc^nbe 
the consuraination of tlie marrij^c. The facts mo¬ 
tioned in the last pan^rapli make it clear tliat thus 
event must haw Imi'peiicd immediaf^cly after the 
marriage- It has been argued l>y some writers that 
the m«v^i^^ 5 e hymn, which is a <omi)ositt. one. 
narrates differeut eveids that muy well lunv taken 
place at widely s<.*)ia.rale(l intervals of tinw ; nw 
therefore well *x«sumi' tluit the .'onsmumatiou took 
place several uumths or years after the celebration 
of the marriage. There is, however, no evidence to 
support this cmrjecture: the destni>tion of the bride 
as blooming with youih and pining for a husband 
makes it altogetlier inipvobal)!** and unacceiitable- 

Some otlier nrgumenls advance<l to prove the 
oxwtencH of child marriages in the Vedic age may be 
brieftv consiclered hiav. It i*^ true that m tw<. )>assaRes 
of the Rigveda (!> 51. Id and 1. llO, 1) the word 
arblui has been used U, denote the l.nde and the 
bridegroom. This c.xpressi<»i, tmwever. denotes ten- 
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dernes« rather than childhood, for Vimade, who hax 
been described as an arblia bridegroom b Keen to be 
defeating his rival in battle and winning his bride. 
This is possible only in the case of a full grown youth. 
In another place we find a wife praying for hair grow- 
ing at the time of puberty^; orthodox tradition itself, 
however, states that the cause for tiib prayer was not 
her childhood, but a skin disease from which she wan 
suffering. Similarly in another hymn, w© find a wife 
asserting to her husband that she is fully developed 
physically and has abundant marks of complete 
puberty on her person. This statement is not, however, 
made to remove the misapprehension of an ignorant 
husband ; thewife makes it in the privacy of the bed¬ 
room to excite the passion of her husband, who had 
previoualy expressed his exuberant appreciation of 
her amorous skill^. There is thus no data to rebut 
the force and evidence of the passages and circom- 
stances mentioned in the last two paras, wliich go to 
prove that marriages in the Vedic age took place when 
the parties were tally grown up. 

Tlie ease continued to be the same down to about 
the 5th century b. o. The Grihya Sutra literature 
composed at about this time lays down that the con- 
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summation oi the marriage should take place on the 
fourth succeeding day. C}ui^rih\)(anYUx, ‘the event 
of the fourth day ’ long continued to be the technical 
name for the ritual prescribed at the consummation 
of the marriage. Some Grihya SQtras also provide 
for the contingency of the bride being m her morktbly 
course during the marriage ceremony. It is true 
that in a few works of this class it is laid down that the 
bride should be a nognifeo at the time of her marriage- 
This term has beeu uo doubt interi:^reted by some later 
commentators as denoting a girl of five or six who has 
no sense of bQsh£ulnes.s and moves about without pro¬ 
perly covering her bodyi. This, however, is not the 
real or original meaning of the word. The MohSbha- 
rata describes a bride of 16 as luigniW' and one Grihya 
Sutra lava it down that the naqynJcn bride should also 
be a virgin at the time of her wedding*. Such a re¬ 
quirement in the case of a girl of five would be 
superfluous- As pointed out by Matridatta, the term 
nagnika therefore really refers to a woman who is fit 
to welcome her husband in privacy, immediately 
after her marriage^. When cHld marriages came into 

vogue, the meaning of the term was changed and it 

was inaintained that it denotes a girl playing in dust 
without properly clothing herself*. 
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The? evidsucG from the epics and the Buddhint 
literature also show* that down to about 400 b. c. 
brides in cultured families used to be about 16 at the 
time of their marriage. They are often described 
eagerly pining for hemg united with husbands^. 
Nuns like Vis&kliS and Kundalakesl^, who had entered 
the nunnery before their marriage, are represented 
us being either of the age of 16 or of the age of dis* 
cjretion when their marriages were being contemplated. 
Brides in tlie JRtukas are abo usually seen to be grown 
up. Wo often come across love affairs there ; in one 
plHC'O wi* find a maiden named Patacliars eloping 
witli her lover, because her parents would not smie- 
tion her contemplated marriage^. Sita, Knnfcl and 
Draupadi were fully growrf up at the time of tlieir 
marriages, which were consummated immediately. 

Tliere is some ambiguity in the present version 
of tlie Ramayana about the age of Sit5 at the time of 
her marriage. In her talk with RSvana at the time 
when he liad come to abduct her, she informs him 
that she was 18 at the time of her husband’s banish¬ 
ment, and tliat her marriage had taken place twelve 
years earlier*. This would lead to the conclusion that 
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Sits WAS a child of 6 at the time of her weddiug. 1'his 
passsage is, however, a spurious one; that Sits, 
who was very anxious for her husband's safety 
shoixld have discussed her liistory with RSvana, an 
absolute stronger, op pears extremely improbable. The 
BSlnita^artn, on the other hand, states that the marria¬ 
ges of RSin^i and his brotliei^ were consummated im¬ 
mediately after the return of the ninrringe jjarty to 
Ayodhyah Similarly, wliile )iarreting th« story of 
her marriage to AnasayS,, tfftfl describes to her the 
great anxiety ot her father when slie hud attained an 
agi* flt for lieiiig united to a husband^. It is tliere 
fore i tenr that SitR was n youthful maiden when she 
wa« uuimed, and the passage in Ara;)ynkflD<Ui, suggest¬ 
ing tluit sin* was a child of six at her marriage , is a 
later intt*r[udftti(»n. It is true that Bhavabliiiti s\lso 
represents Sita to have been quite a child in her 
marriage in several ly&Hmxgos ; hereiu, however, he 
was indueuced by the practice of his age, rather than 
by the evidence of any earlier and genuine tradition^. 

Marriages at a lowt*r age began to be advocated 
from about the 4th century b. c. The writers of the 
DharmasCitras, who tlourished from , c. 400 B. c. to 
c. 100 A. D., begin to advwe that marriages of gdrls 
should not be delayed long after their pul)erty. Two 
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of them, viz., Vaashtha and Baud hay ana, are pre¬ 
pared to recommend that girk may be kept unmarried 
for a period of three years after tlieir puberty, if there 
are difficulties in properly settling their marriages, and 
Manu and Kantilya (IV, IS) concur with thera^ But 
Gautama^ and Vishiju{21,41) insist that marriages must 
be celebrated within three months of the time of puberty. 
Opinion was obviously divided at this time. Some 
thinkers pointed out that life was transitory, and if 
marriage was intended to ensure the oontinuaiioe of 
the family, the bride should not be too young when 
it is performed. Others contended that absolute 
chastity was to be most desired, and so we should 
select a bride, who should not have even dreamt of 
sexual love*. It is, however, necessary to point 
out that even those, who allowed a short period of 
three months after the puberty, do not sihower any 
eurs^ upon the gujijdians, if they fail bo perform the 
marriages within the ninety days period of grace. 
Manu, who normally contemplate a pre-puberty 
marriage, goes to the extent of permitting the father 
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to keep the daughter Tinmarried, even to the end of 
her life, if a suitable husband fannot be procured^. 

We may therefore conclude that during the period 
400 B. 0 . to 100 A. x>. the niarriji^jeable age was 
being gradually lowered, and the tendency on the 
whole was to marry girlf^ at about the time of ]iuberty. 
There was, however, no uniformity in 2 >raetice current 
in society. Tlxe Kamavitra, which beloiign to the 
end of this period, pros^upposes Uie existence of both 
the post-pul^orty and pre-pub ci ty mutrijtges (IIJ, 
2-4). The stories in the KaUianfiriUoyara, which 
depict the social life of about this time, refer both to 
cliild marriages brought alwut by parents 4iud to love 
marriages arr;mged by the parties theutselves (Chaps. 
24, 124). 

It is sometimes argued that girls used to be 
married not at about tho ago of 14 or 15 during the 
Mauryan j)eriod, but at the much younger age of 0 or 
7. This contention is based upon Megasthenes, 
Fragment LI, where he states that among the PSaclyas, 
who lived in Madura and Tinnevelly districts, girls used 
to be married at tlie ago of C. At the outset it may 
be pointed out that the Greek ambassador does not 
make this statement about the girls at Pauliputra, 
of which ho had first-hand information, but about the 
brides in Pandya country, which he had never visited. 
He had no first-hand information about South India 
and he makes this statement on the authority of a 
hearsay report, which gravely asserted that girls in 
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that country could conceive at the a^e of 7, because 
of a favour conferred upon its women by Heracles of 
Greece, when he had vinited it {Arrian, chap. ix). 
The marriage at the age of 6 and conception at the age 
of 7 are as true as Heracles' visit to south India. The 
data from Greek authors do not thus invahdate the 
conclusion, reached above, that girls were usually 
married at about the age of 14 or 16 during the 
Matityiui ]jeriod. 

We liave seen above that there was 4 j. conflict 
of opinion in society during the period 400 b. o.- 
100 A. D. about the desirability of pre-puberty 
marriiiges. Boon after 100 a. d. tliia conflict ended 
and society definitely decided in favoxu" of pre-puberty 
marriage*. An undue j^remium came to be placed 
upon absolute chastity; in order to prevent the theo¬ 
retical possibihty of muhastity in any bride \7hats0' 
ever, it decreed that marriages should always be 
performed before pubertySociety was anxious 
that there should be no room whatsoever even for the 
possibility of any reports arising reflecting upon the 
characterof its maidens^. As we have already shown 
{ahie, p. 1^), at about this time L’lianayuna of 
girls came t(‘ an end and they had to follow no course 
of education wortli the name. As a natural conse¬ 
quence girls of 16 or 16, who were not married, roust 
have begun to fuiri time hanging heavily upon them. 
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ParecitH also must have felt that since girls were not 
preoccupied with completing any educational course, 
it would be desirable to get them married soon after, 
or at about the time of their puberty. The birth of a 
son to ensure the continuity of the family and offer 
oblations to the manes was always welcome; an early 
marries meant a son soon after puberty and was 
thus felt to be preferable*. That this may mean an 
undue pliysical strain on the girl-mother was un¬ 
fortunately not realised. 

Prom about 200 a. d. pre-)juberty marriages 
became the order of tlae day. Yajuavalkya, who 
wrote at about this time, insists tHat girls should be 
married i>efor(' the age of puberty ; otherwise every 
month their guardians will l^e guilt}* of the destructiou 
of an einbry<>^. Yanw, who came about 400 years later, 
state:^ that even if a suitable match is impossible, the 
girl shtmld be married before she comes of age oven to 
an uiisuitable husband*. What a difference between 
the views of Mann and Yaina 1 Tlie former was willing 
to allow a girl to remain unnuirried even to the end of 
her life, if a proper husband coulrl not be secured. 
The latter did not rinnd a girl Izeing chauzed to aji un¬ 
suitable and undeserving husband fur her whole life, 
if tliere was the least danger of the fatal Ibie of the age 
of puberty Izeing cixjssed before the marriage. 
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It was not alwayis posable to celebrate a marriage 
in every case just on the eve of puberty. If it was 
postponed to the last moment, there was the danger 
of crossing the fatefnl line. Not content, therefore, 
with prohibiting post-puberty marriages, Smriti 
writers of the period 500-1000 A. D- began to en¬ 
courage marriages much before the time of puberty. 
They held that a girl should be regarded as having 
attained puberty at the age of 10 and tlierefore her 
marriage should not be postponed beyond that age‘. 
At this time the ritual of marriage in the case of 
girls was regarded as corresponding to that of upatia- 
yona in the case of boys; if the eighth year was the 
proper time for the latter, it ought to be tbe ideal 
time for the former also. A girl of 8 was Gauii and 
was therefore the most suitable one for marriage. 

The "Vedic marriage mythology referred to Soma, 
Gandharva and Agni as the earher divine husbands 
of the bride; her human husband was the fourth 
one. Writers of this period began to advocate the 
view that the different divine husbands get jurisdic¬ 
tion over the girl when different signs of impending 
puberty manifest themselves at different ages. They 
pointed out^ that one should forestall them all by- 
marrying the girl at the age of 8 or 0. / 
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The I'ustom of pre-pnVerty marriages became 
ftommou among the Brahmanas alone in the beginn¬ 
ing; one writer even of the 17tii century a. d. ob- 
^rves that the Ksbatriyas axe cot expected to follow 
it^- Life was more ephemeral in the case of the 
members of the fighting classes thah it was with the 
rest of the community; they naturally refused to 
follow the new custom, which would have enor- 
inoosly increased the number of child widows in their 
community. We cjui therefore well understand how, 
in spite of the universal and terrible condemnatioc of 
the post-pnberty marriages by Smnti writers from 
c. ^0 A. n., child marriages did not come mto vogue 
among the Ksbatriyas for <i long time. Hefoines of 
most of the Sanskrit dramas written during the period 
yOO-1200 A. D. are grown up brides at the time of 
their marriages ; this is so because they mostly belong 
to Kshatriya circles. There are many liiatone 
examples of grown up marriages among the Eaji>uta 
during the medieval jieriod. This will now cause no 
surprise to the reader. 

Post-puberty marriages continued as local customs 
also in some of the areas tliat continued to be under 
the bdiaence of the old pre-Aryan culture. This, 
for example, is the case in Malbar to the present day. 
A loth century conunentator observ'es that amoiig tlie 
people of this province, the attainment of puberty 
before the marriage is not regarded as a blemisb-- 
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The influence of the motriarchate is responsible for 
Malt ax’s bold stand against child marriages. 

In the course of time the advocates of pre-puberty 
TDarriagea did not remain content with the girl’s 
marriage at 8 or 9. There was an extreme section 
among them that clamoured for a still lower age. It 
is represented In Brahma Ptirann, which recommends 
that a girl should be married At any time after the 
age of fouT^ Texts like those of Manu, which per¬ 
mitted a girl to remain unmarried even throughout 
her life if a suitable husband was not available, were 
explained away as emphasising the importance of a 
proper selection of the bridegroom, and not iw per¬ 
mitting any post-puberty marriages. 

The analogy of upauayaria wa« also utilised for 
lowering the marriage age to this ridiculous extent. 
Parents anxious to ensure a rapid progress of their 
sons in education were advised to perform their 
upanayana at the age of 5; marriage was tho sub¬ 
stitute for apanayana in the case of girls, and so it 
could well be performed at the oame early age. 

It may be, however, pomted out that the extreme 
views above referred to, did not become popular for 
a long time, We learn from Alhennii that during the 
11th cenbun* a. d. the normal age of a Brahmana 
bride was 12 (II, p. 181). Parents in the lower sections 
of society, where the pernicious custom of the bride- 
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price prevailed to a great extent, were the first to 
take advantage of the permission to marr>' girls at the 
age of 5 or 6 for their own selfish ends. Their exam¬ 
ple was later on followed by other classes, and tliw 
custom of very young marriage** thus began to be 
more and more common. The riimitioation of the 
caste system into hundreds of sub-cnstes and the 
prohibition of inter-inarri»Kes aiming them from rtbout 
the 8th or the !»th century a. d. further Hccentuat- 
ed the evil of child mnrrii^es. T'he selection of a 
suitable bridegroom was 1) e< ‘Oii i iug jirogre^^si v «ly 
more difficult, as the field of choice was being further 
and further narn>wod down by the rise of new water¬ 
tight sub-(uistes. Parents did not like to (j».ke the risk 
of losing a good bridogroom at hand by poslponix:^ 
the marriage to a latter date, l^arndoxical tliougli it 
may ainie^u*, it seems that the Wati custmii, which he- 
i'ame fnirlv po|)nlar at this time, heljieti tlie cause of 
early marriages to some extent, [f the father died 
and the mother followed liitn on his funeral pyre, 
there would be a father-in-law' at least to look after 
the young oriihaais, if they were already married. 
So why not provide them with an additional guardian 
of natural affection by marrying them at an early 
ago ? This reason for the child marri^iges prevailing 
in Bengal was given to ilerchant Htch by the Bengalis 
witli whom he discussed the problem in the Ibtli cen¬ 
tury.* The joint /aniily system prevailing in society 
woe also favourable for early marriages. Marriages 
could be performed long before the husband became 

i Daegiiptu, iu 16th i-efUnry pp- i*2». ISl- 
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an earning member, becauj?e hia parents, vmcba or 
elder brothers used to take care of his wife and child¬ 
ren till the time he began to earn. The economic 
condition of the country was fairly satisfactory and it 
did not therefore necessitate the postponement of 
marriage to the time the husband became an earning 
member. Naturally therefore society became more 
and more conscious of the advantages of early marria¬ 
ges and oblivious to their drawbacks. It furtlier 
found that child marriages gave a good op 2 )ortunity 
to the bride to know gradually the natures and 
idiosyncrasies of the different members of the joint 
family of her husband, to note almost imperceptibly 
his likes imd dislikes , and to entertain an affection for 
him before the seK instinct had been aroused. There 
was further no chance of any scandals arising as was 
admittedly the case in the earlier era of post-puberty 
marriages. Nor need the parents entertain any ap- 
prehenwouH of a daugter slipping into a nunnery 
against their wishes. Of iMjurse society luiew that 
under the system of child marriage there was the 
danger of widowhood overcoming a bride before she 
came of ago. But such a calamity was believed to be 
a decree of fate, which could not be set at nought by 
any human efforts. 

The popularity of early marriages therefore went 
on increasing in medieval times. Some enlightened 
rulers like Akb;ir disliked them and recommended to 
their subjects tliat marriages should be performed 
after the attainment of puberty {Ain-irAhhari, 
p. 277). The advice, however, produced no effect. 
A number of foreign travellers and tnerchanW 
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tell UB that boys and girls were married in India 
several years earlier than the time of puberty. 
Fitch, a 16th century English trader, has noted 
that boys and girls were married at Murshida- 
bad in Bengal at the age of 10 and 6 respectively 
{Dasgupta, p. 181). Manucri tells us that during the 
17th ceiibury girls were of ten married before they were 
4 tble to speak, but never after the of 10 (Vol. 
ill, pp. 58‘60). According ta Tavorniei, the u-sual 
inarriago age was 7 ov H Val. II, p. Uh). One uf 
the Bnvhiinuia geuemls of thy Peshva was tilled 
witli greal anxiety because Iiis daugUlc-r's marri»ige 
could not be arranged at the age ot Sh ' If the marri¬ 
age is postponed to the next year/ lie writes from the 
battle-ti» ld, * the bride will be es old as 10. It will 
be a veritable calamity and seaiidal.'J 

b or 1) was the usual marriageable age of girls at 
the advent of the British rule- With the introduc¬ 
tion of western ideas and civilisation the educated 
sections of society began to feel the necessity of defer¬ 
ring marriages to a more advanced age. Social con¬ 
ferences began to advocate the cause of post-puberty 
marriivges during the nineties of the last century, but 
their efforts were not appreciably successful till the 
beginning of the •20th centun'. The terrible havoc 
caused by the plague a<lvanced the marriageable age oi 
from 8 to 12 or 18. Society, however, wus still 
afraid to cross openly the fateful age of puberty. 
The gradu^d disruption of the joint family system, 
the progres.Hri'e realisatiou of the usefulness of female 
education, and above all, the hard ueceRsities of the 
economic Btri^le for existence have now induced the 
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fidvftQced sections; ol Hinda society to throw over- 
honrd the Smriti miunctions, and to opaaly adopt 
post-vnbertT marriages. If, on account of economic- 
factors. vonths find it necessan' to postpone marriage 
to the age of 24 or 25, they have naturally to choose 
their partners in life who are at least 16 or 17 at the 
time of the marriage. The Sarda Act, which ha*^ laid 
down and 14.>is the mininiuni legal age of marriage 
for bovH and girls respectively, follows the aijtual 
practice of tlie advanced middle classes of society. 
Of course early marriages still prevail in lower sections 
of the comuiimity, ^incl working on the data of the 
census of 1921, the Age of Consent Coraniittee of 1929 
computed that about S9% of girls were married before 
the age of 10. But the factors favouring late Jiiarnoges 
will soon begin to operate even in the wise of lower 
classes and in less than a generation post-puberty 
marriages will become the order of the day. 

The jjassing of the Sarda Act in 1929, penalising 
the marriages of girls befcjre the age of 14, produced 
a reaction in the orthodox section of Hindu society, 
some members of which proceeded to openly break the 
law. Their protests aud propaganda, however, are 
not likely to help the cause of the child marriage to 
’ any appre<iable degree. The fact is that all those 
secular causes, which favoured the custom of the child 
marriage, are rapidly disappearing now. The^int 
family system is disintegrating, tlie economic struggle 
. is becoming bard, and the theory that girls need not 
be educated like boys has ceased to appeal to society. 
The injunction of the later Sraritis pi'escribing pre¬ 
puberty marriages is of coarse there, but the thought- 
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ful section of Hindu society feels that it should be 
now set aside in favour of the view o£ the earlier 
Dhsrma^istia writers, who permitted the postpone¬ 
ment of girls’ marriages to about the age of 16 or 17. 

In accepting and following the theory of post-puberty / 
mairiagefi Hindu society is merely reluming to the old 
custom of the Vedi)? and Epic times, it need not there¬ 
fore be regarded iiuti-relisious at all. The main 
reason tlwf wjis rt'SpOJieilde for jKiptilarising |> 0 Rt- 
puberty marriages in iho early period of Hinda history 
was the. great coticer!! which society felt over the <pieR- 
tion of girls’ edacalioii. Vrecisely the some reason 
is now helping the cause of post-puherty mivrriages- 
[n the )mst a few holies known as Bmlmiavadmls used 
to nnuain for ever unmarried, as they were atixiou» to 
deviate themselves futin»ly to the cause of learning and 
roligion. 'Die phenomenon is retiealing itself in 
modern times. To-day also we have some ladies in 
society, whenjrefer lo remain unmarried because they 
want to de^'<»fee tiiemselves li» the ('au<e n! education 
and social service. 'Vhe re.eutly founded Servants 
of Women Society of Poona has laid it down that its 
)nenil>ers si mil remain unmarried, so that they should 
lind it i^ossihle t(. de\'ofe ll)emselves wholly and solely 
to the cause of the Society. 

When the pendulum is now moving towards the 
direction of late marriages, il i< necessary tn point 
out that Uiey also have their own defetls and draw¬ 
backs. The marih^ge of a girl at the <ige of 10 is as 
undesirable a a her marriage at the icgeof JlO. Cher« 
should be post-puberty m*irtiages, no doubt, but 
they should not be normally postponed to beyond 
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the ajte of 18 or 20. We h&ve. shown in Chapter I 
{aTiie. pp. SI-33) how the secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion of girls can be finished before this time. One 
Dharmasutra writer ha? pointed out that both 
the bride and the bridegroom ought to be in the 
prime of their youth at the time of their marriage ; 
not a single hair of theirs should have grown gray 
at that time. This point has to he remembered 
when the marriage age is being gradually raised every 
decade. Society therefore must be vigilant and should 
not countenance any tendency to postpone girl’s 
marriage beyond the age of 18 or 20. 

In the Vedic and Upanishadic periods when post¬ 
puberty marriages were the order of the day, reli¬ 
gious and spiritual ideals were held in high veneration 
by the community; they used to permeate the atmos¬ 
phere of society and raise up its moral tone. This 
used to help grown-up maidens and youths in follow¬ 
ing the rules and discipline of the Brahmacharya life. 
Unless there is a similar or corresponding atmosphere 
in society, it will not be able to reap the full advantages 
of post-puberty marriages. If youths and maidens, 
who have to remain unmarried till an advanced age, 
have to live in a society full of temptation and charac¬ 
terised by a vitiated taste, their late marriages would 
not be much better than the child marriage of the last 
century from the eugenic point of view. 

Before eoiududing this section it may be pointed 
<mt that child marriages were quite common in Europe 
also for a long time. In ancient Rome maidens were 
married at the age of 10 or 12 (Muller, Famfy, p. 260). 
In the age of chivalry girls were often married at the 
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age of 5, simply because marriage was a matter o! 
military tactics and terrifocial alliances. The rule 
of the church, tliat boyi* and girls should be married 
at the age of 15 and 12 respectively, was openly 
fioutedi. In England, especially in the upper classes, 
child marriages were common in Tudor times. Some¬ 
times they were performed when tho po rties were only 
4 or 6 ; they were, ho>Yever, voldablo before the time 
of consummation (Mtiller, p. 114). Child marriages 
were less common among the working oIushos. Though 
ill actual practice, late marringos becjune connuon 
in England by 1S50 a. n,, still down to 1!)39, 
the luinimviin legal ago of inanioge continued to be 
13 for girls and 14 for boys. In that your the Parlia- 
inont raised it to !(> both in thc^ cases of gii'ls and 
boys, partly as a reaction to the introduction of tlie 
Savda Bill in the Indian Legislature. 

Thk Settlement o? Mabriaob. 

Let us now see what part the bride took in the 
settlement of the her marriage. It naturally varied 
in different periods. la early times when brides were 
16 or 17 at the time of their marric^e, they had a more 
or less effective voice in the selection of their part¬ 
ners in life. The Vedic literature does not refer to 
parents controlling tho marriages of their sons and 
daughters, though they must doubtless have played 
an important part in arranging and financing tliem. 
On the other hand ■wo liave references to beautiful 
brides selecting their own husbands^. Kshatriya circles 

1 J. b, Dav*cs : A shorl History oj Wonuin,p^. 2D7-(>1. 
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in society even conceded to grown-up brides the exclu¬ 
sive right of selecting their own consorts, as is proved 
by the custom of Svayamvara or self-choice. 

The Bvayamvara marriages of Savitri, Dama- 
yautl and Bakmi'^i are well-known^ In later times 
. when the custom of early marriages came into vogue, 
the Svayamvara custom naturally died down. Girls 
of S or 9 could hardly be expected to make- anj’ 
intelligent choice. We ftnd that A^nij>n,rana tolera¬ 
tes the custom*, but Brahmo'piirai^ definitely disap¬ 
proves of it*. Post-puberty tnarriages were in vogue 
in Kshatriya circles down to the middle ages, and 
hence Svayafnvara custom survived there till the 
12th century A D- Hence it is referred to in Bainskrit 
poems and dramas, which mostly deal with the life in 
royal find aristocratic families. 

Wheii society had conceded to gi'own u]) brides 
the right to choose tboir own husbands, it was but 
natural that love iimrriages, arranged by the parties 
themselves, should have taken })lace with fair fre¬ 
quency. Some theorists went to the extent of advoca¬ 
ting that it is nob the father or the mother, but the 
bride herself, wlio has the riglit of giving herself awav 


1 It is uftun ciulumary to ref«r tu tUu laurriages ol Site* 
uud Dmupadi as hAvisj; Cakeu place by Sv&ysmvara. This is, 
however, a mistskv. The selection of the biuband lu their c agw 
depended, ool upon thHr choice, but upon the ability of the suiter 
to eatisfy the sperifio condition!^ previtnuly laid dowu, 
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in marriagei. This theory did not lind general accep¬ 
tance, but forward girls like Deva^-ani of Kurahgi 
took fall advantage of it and proponed them¬ 
selves- BoniHtimes love marriages were consummated 
before the performance of the ritual; these were 
known as (iandharv»i marriages ; we have discussed 
^’in already before pp. 50-2). 

Details of how lose marriages were osu^ly 
arrajiged can be gathered from Sjinskrit drama and 
fiction and the of Vats;^'ayana. The 

Dharniasastra literature is silent on the topic, partly 
because it disap]>roved of OAntlharva marriages, and 
partly because most of it was composed when child 
marriages had come into vogue rendering lovt* unions 
impossible. References in Yedk* litenvture to lovers 
yearning for eacli other, mnvwg hi each other s coni- 
|)any, exchanging mutual presents, using spelle for en¬ 
suring reciprocal alfection have been already given, 
(ofiU, pj >. 58-9) and they will enable the reader get eonie 
idea of how love marriages used to take place at that 
time. The )nost detailed and oircunistantial dcsi rip- 
tion is to he found in tho Jvrtmn-fldraA of VatsySynna 
(Iff, 5). Love would start with the occidental meeting 
of the {>artics in a gjirdeii or o sljow'- Soinet ijnes those 
meetings used to be rlelibemtely l>rolight about by their 
friends or guiirdinns, who wvre anxious to see them 
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luiited in wedlock. When once the hearts were stirred, 
the passion became stronger by Hul>sequent meetings 
jind associations. The girl would go to see her lover 
with her friends imd vice versa. The parties would 
often play together *md go tt> a show or a fair 
in each other’s company. The lovor would tell stories 
to his sweet-heart, and the latter would play music 
for the recreation of tlie former. Both would often 
go togther for sport in water at the time of bath. 
On such occasions they were usually accompanied by 
some friends or trusted servants. Mutual exchange 
of gifts was a normal procedure. A confession of love 
followed in course of time and it was tested hy pre¬ 
tended ilhiess. In some cases the parties would unite 
together and the formal marriage would follow with 
the consent of the elders, which was always prosumed. 
Usually, however, even in love marriages, brides did 
not regard themselves free to take the final step, os 
they felt that such a procedure would smack of dis¬ 
respect to their parents.^ They would urge their 
lovers to make the formal proposal to their guardians, 
as they were confident of its outcome. Thus Suvar- 
ehala confessed to ^vetaketu that she had fallen in 
love with him, but asked him to make the formal re¬ 
quest to her father.^ A heroine in the Kaihdsarii- 
sagara, with abashment writ large on her face, prayed 
her lover to open the topic to her father, as she did not 

ll Rimiyaya, I, 82. 20. 
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feel free to give herself awa.y‘. This procedure wa« 
110 doubt an improvement over tJie ultoriiative one, 
whereundor tlie hrido took tlie finnl step on her own 
responsibility. Tlie known love of a grown cij) dnogh- 
ter would naturally induce the father to give bis con¬ 
sent, even if he may iiol be very viithusiaetic about 
the proposed iuih>u. If la* felt tliaf the match was 
unsuitable-. h»' would usjuilly toko »1i‘ps at an »*H,rli 6 r 
stage to disoountge* the gn>wljig iiitiinaey, and thus 
prevent the marriage. 

It is diftic dt to say liow luiiiy in<irriago.s were 
preceded by c.'urtsblp as abovu described during the 
time when |»>st-pliberty marriages prevailed. I'lie 
pcrceiititge of such lovo uuirriuges, liowo' er, was 
probably not very high. They swni to have l>een 
confined ti> Kshatriya. and well-to*<lo ctln.< 5 ses. In the 
vast majority of cases, even when jHirties were quite 
grown up, their marriages weru usually arrangid by 
parents, of course with due regard to their desires 
expressed or implie<l. 8 ach, for iastmice, is usaally 
seen ti> be the casein Jataka siorios. The father, and 
more particularly the mother, were anxious to rind out 
whether their choice met with the approval of iheir 
daughters or not. In many stories of the Kntk^- 
saritmgara, parents ure seen anxiously enquiring 
which of the bridegrooms tentatively selected by 
them met with tbeir daughters’ approval2. 

1 « femSfsitT wfsTT*rar I 

%rai ^ wi^niTnla II ;27, Sl-i. 
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When from c. 200 a. d. child marriages became 
the order of the dav, the state of affairs changed. 
Girls of 10 or 12 were incapable of exercising any 
choice worth the name, and so the whole responsibility 
gradually fell upon the father. The Hindu father has 
been always trying to discharge this responsibOity with 
a solicituflo, that has justly become proverbial. He 
passes sleepless n^bts when his daughter approaches 
the marriageable age. He does not mind even the in¬ 
sults that he has sometimes to pocket while searching 
for a proper son-in-law. In order to secure a very desir¬ 
able match, he often spends uuicb more than what ia 
the legitimate share of hb^ daughter in tbo ancestral 
property. If she is very young, he cannot have 
the beiietit of her mature views; but hie wife’s guid¬ 
ance in the matter usually ensures a selection tlnvt 
meets with his daugliter’s approval, when grown up. 
Long association with each other before the rise of sex 
conscioasness usually results in a genuine mutual 
attaclnnent between the couple. 

In the absence of the father, the responsibility 
of arrai^ing the marriage would devolve upon the 
grand-father, bwther or uncle of the daughter. Ihe 
mother is usually plaeed last in the list of marriage 
guardians, die reason being that she was not usuaUy 
the administratrix of her husband’s property. Being a 
widow she hacTno facilities to take an initiative in the 
matter. In the final selection of the son-in-law, her 
voice, however, counted a good deal. 

The dowry s^tem did not stand an impedi¬ 
ment in daughter's marria^^e in ancient India. In 
preliistoric times women were regarded as chattel 
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and so it was the bride’s father, and not the bride¬ 
groom’s, who was regarded as justified in demand- 
ing a payment at the time of marriage. The bride¬ 
groom carried away the bride and deprived her family 
of her services. He could not have dreamt of de¬ 
manding a farther dowry or donation, ^uch a request, 
if ever made, would have been summarily turned down 
as preposterously aiireawuiable. The wife in these 
early times iwed to gut no proprietarj* rights in her 
husbands family- Nor iiad her fathex-in-lftw to 
provide any expensive education to her husband. 

Dowry system, therefore, was genonvllv unknown 
in early societies, and the same was tho case witli 
ancient Hindus. In rich and royal families some 
gifts used to I^e. given to sona-in-law at the time of 
marriage*. Thus the Atharvaveda once incidentally 
refers to royal brides, bringiug with them the dowry 
of a hundred cowsh Draupadi, SubliadtS and 
UtturS ftko brought with tliem rich presents of horses, 
elopluLiits and jewels at the time when they left their 
parents’ liomes after their marriages. In liitghu^ 
vaUu (VII, 8*2) we find the king of Vidixrbiur sending 
liairdsome presents with Lis sister Indumatj at the time 
of her departure with her liusband after her marriage. 
These pi\*scTits, ht)\vevcr, can hardly be called dow¬ 
ries, for they were v oluntarily matle after the marriage 

1 sTRSi SHUT i V, IT, u. 
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out of pure affection. Tliere are no I'eferences either 
in Smritis or in drujnas to tho dowry, i. /j., to u 
pre-nuptial contract of payment made by the bride’s 
father with the bridegroom or his guardian. If the 
custom had prevailed to jvnytliing like its present 
extent, it would liave been very velxemently condemn¬ 
ed by Smriti writers like the counter custom of the 
bride-pricc. We meet witli no such condemnation. 
Smiitis, no doubt, recommend that tho l>ride should 
be given in marriage along with suitable ojiiamonts, 
but their number and price is left entirely to the dis¬ 
cretion and ability of the bride’s father. A pre¬ 
nuptial contract ui this respect is neither contemplat¬ 
ed nor countenanced. 

The dowry system is connected with tljc con¬ 
ception of rmiTriago as a daita or gift. A religious 
gift in kind is usually accompjmied. by a gilt in cosh or 
gold. So the gift of the bride also was awo(in)anied 
by a formal and small gift in cash or omamenh^. The 
amount of this gift was a nominal one for a long time, 
. and did not create any impediment in the settlement 
^ of marriage. It is only in medieval times and in Raj- 
putana that we hnd the dowry system assuming alarm¬ 
ing proportions. This, however, happened only in the 
case of ivyal and aristocratic families. The extraordi¬ 
nary pride, which the Bajputs took in their ancestry, 
was mainly respoi^ible for this development. A Raj¬ 
put youth of the bluest blood would be desired as a 
son-in-law by a large number of people, and so his price 
in the marriage market would sore high. The dowry 
system had become a positive evil of great magnitude 
in Rajpufcana from about the 18th or 14th century a. d- 
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Ijj ordinary iamilies, however, the amoimt of 
the dowry was a nonunal one. It wfu? a voliuitary 
gift of pure aftcction and presented no impedi¬ 
ment in the aettlciiient of tiie daughter’s iiuirriage 
till the middle of the lOtli century'. It is only during 
the last 50 or 60 years that tlie uuiount of the dowry 
has begun to assunu* sniiidalous ])roporfiune. A good 
educfi.fiati, n hu rativ e {i]ipoint iiient, or » gtxjd foot¬ 
ing in <v lea moil pn>h*>«sit>ii im)>roretl enormously the 
social and economic i>osi(iou id a youtli, and made 
him iimoensely oitractive as a son-in-law. Ho 
nfttnmlly accjuired o higli price in thi* marriage mar¬ 
ket. There were no such factors in tlie pre-British 
period, when society was moslly agricultural and 
g<»vevimient a])pointments were not so lucrative as 
they are at present. So miturally anything like the 
prewnt scandalous dowry system did not exist. It is 
now high time for Hindu society to put an end to this 
evil custom. whi(‘li lias driven many an innocent 
maiden to commit suicide. There are signs t(* show 
that this custom is becoming unpopular and odious, but. 
public ojnnion must assert itself more emphatically. 
The youth must rise in relielUoii against i1. The 
custom is really ns heinous as the counter custom of 
bride-price, which has been so vehemently ('ondemued 
by our culture. Proper female education, marriages 
at an advanced age, mainly seftled by the parties 
themselves, and the awakening of the public (am- 
science seem to be the only remedies that will even¬ 
tually stamp out the custom. 

For a long time astrological consiilerations like 
tbe tallying of horoRCOi'cs playeil no part in the 
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settlemenfc of marriage. Giiliya Sutras and Dharma 
Sutras nowhere suggest or recommend that horos¬ 
copes of the parties to be married should be con¬ 
sulted before deciding upon their marriage. The 
reason is quite simple. In their days the science ot 
astrology was quite in its infancy and had yet to 
evolve or borrow the zodiacal signs. Complicated 
horoscopes of the modem type did not exist and had 
not to be consulted down to about 400 a. d. From 
the dranm of Bh^sa it appears that a.strologers of the 
8rd century a. d. were only concerned about the 
auspidousness of tlie marriage day. Certain lunar 
mansions {nakalialras) were regarded as auspicious 
and pijrenti? used to take the precaution of celebrating 
marriages on their days. Astrology played no further 
part in the marriage ceremony. The science, how- 
- ever, made rapid progress during the period 400- 
900 A. D.; it then began to play an important part in 
the making and breaking ot matches. Horoscopes 
came into vogue at this time and began to be consult¬ 
ed at the settlement of marriage. 

Quaijfications op the Parties. 

Let UH now consider the quastion of the quali¬ 
fications of the bride and I)ridegroom. Wealtli, 
beauty, health, intelligence and good family were the 
main considerations in the selection of the bride and 
the bridegi\>om. Naturally opinion was not unani¬ 
mous about the relative importance to be attached to 
eacli of these factora, and we find different, advocates 
claiming superiority for each of them. In actual 
practice different persons must have been swayed by 
different considerations. 
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Dumb, deaf, blind or lame persons were naturally 
regarded as undesirable spouses. Marriages with 
them were however not regarded as invalid, probably 
because it was realised that they too have the sex 
instinct and are perhaps in greater need for a partner 
hi life than ordinary individuals. Levirate was current 
in early times and so even irupotency was not regarded 
as an insuperable imptHliiiienf. Tin* instance of 
PSiidu slnnvs thfjt in sindi cssses tlje wife could get 
iasties by levirate. Monu includes children of im* 
potent person* among his list of heirs^. \Vlien how¬ 
ever. levimte went out of^'ogue on account of its strong 
oondcmnatioit by the reformist school, marriages with 
ini])otent persons were deelartMl to be invalid by wri¬ 
ters like Parnsara and Naradn.- Both these jurists 
allow the wife of an iiiipotcut luusou to remarry. 
When, however, I'omarriages went out of vogue, this 
remedy beeunie unavailable. 

The i)resetit day rah, wliicli pndiibits marriages 
between persons of the same gofrti, was unknown to 
society for a long time. Tho very conception of 
gotra as a, grou)) of j>ers<)as coinujcted with each other 
by spiritual or blotnl relationship was uubiown in the 
Vedic age. Tlie word (futra occurs in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, but it is used tln?re in the sense of u cow*i>en. 
The prohibition oi sagofra and aapravara marriages 
does not go buck to a period much earlier tlian c. 600 
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B. 0., aiid is probably due to the influence of a cognate 
custom prevailing among the non-Aryans, whicli inter¬ 
dicted inatrkgeR among the worshipjjcrs of the rauk* 
totem. The prohibition liivI ajipeai'A in Ihe Griiiyu 
Satra literature and subsequently accepted by later 
writers. A sagotra inarviage was very eerirmsly 
viewed by Smriti and NibandJm writers, who could 
never think of validatingit by the theorj- of tlie/<w/nw 
• ^ valet. The modem law courts also regard it as illegal. 
There is however no point in continuing tliis hm now ; 
gotraa were originally merely surnames and members of 
the same goira Imve no real tie of consanguinity. And 
even if we suppose that there originally existed 
such a tie, it would be Jiardly rational or eugenic 
now to prohibit marriages on that account. Por, 
members of any particular gotra existing to-dav ore 
removfid by hundreds of gerierations from its original 
founder. 

The caste also did not raise any insunnouutable 
barrier in the way of marriage for o, long time. Even 
in the days of Monu the system wmr much more flexible 
than it is today, both ns regards inter-marriages and 
s; inter-dining. The question of biter-ca.ste marriages 
canuot be discusJ^ed here in detail r we may however 
observe that annhnui marriages and i.e., marriages of 
males of higher castes with females of lower ones, 
were not uncommon in society down to the eighlh 
century a. d. Even orthodox Smriti and Kibandhu 
writers regarded them as legal, thoirgh not commend- 
fljile, down to the 14th centime a. ,d. Dharniaiaatra 
authors further lay down rules governing the shares 
of inheritauoe of sons born from wives of difl’ereait 
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castw.i Xor t\o fliey lo etiligliteu us abi)Ut tU«‘ 

different periods of cereinoiuai impnrily to be ob- 
served in Ciise tUe relotion dyin^^ hai>)»ens to he of « 
different caste^. That riil«s on these points sliould be 
found necessary to be laid d<»wi shows that inter* 
caste luarriajies of tiio unuloma type were not infn- 
quent at least ainoiu' the Bruhnunms, Kshwlrlytts and 
Vaisyas. 

Epigroidiiral <md liter.iry • videme sIkiws the 
same thing, The Bnilinuma king Agniiiiitra of the 
family Iwd inarrie<l a Kshalriys [irineoss nainwl 
MSlaviUtt in c. loO n. c. A liftli wntary insc'rijjtion 
records liow a IhoUmmin t>I' a respec'tahle family. 
Bo I mi by name, had mamed a Kslnitriya indy ‘in 
accordance with the precepts of t^nitis aial Smritis’^, 
and not out oi any frivolity. The Vfikfltakii mitiisl*»r 
Hastivarman was descended from Iiini. At about 
the same lime a Kadaniba ruler, thougli a Brakmana 
by caste, gave his daughter in marriage to the Guptas, 
who were Vaiayas. As ihv bride belonged to a lagber 
caste than the bridegroom, this was not mily an inter- 
caste bat also a pmfiionia marriage, which is very vehe¬ 
mently condemned by Bmriti writers. The founder 
of the PrntThnra family, king Harichandra (c. 550 
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a. d.), had bot]i a Brabmana and a Kshatriya wife. 
The father of poet Btoa had a ^odra wife as well, 
and her children were living in the same household. 
RSjaiekhara, a poet laureate at the (lurjaxa Pra tiliSra 
court, had married a cultured Kshatriya lady in 
c. 860 A. D. In the KQSi^^ar^^hg(xTa we often find 
tlie daughter being asked by her father as to whicli of 
the suitors belonging to the four castes met their 
approval*. When Brahmana Aioloidatta wjus mar¬ 
ried to a princess, the jtuthor of the above book 
records his hearty approval of the union ; ‘ the marriage 
between tlie princess and the Brahmana youth ap¬ 
peared to mutual advantage like the union of learning 
with modesty2. 


It was from about the 10th century a. D. that 
interc'Aste niarriages began to go out of fashion; 
Alberuni (c. 1020 a. d.) observes that tlie Brahmanas of 
his day no longer availed themselves of the perjiiission 


to take wives from the three lower castes. ICalhapa, 
the 12tli century Brahmana historian of Kashmir, bad 
to record the marriage of a sister of Idng Safigrama- 
raja (1003-1028 a. d.) with a Brahmana youth. 
The marriage evidently shocked him, and he does not 
fail to express his regret tha t the king should not have 
realised how he was bringing his family into disgrace 
by such an intercaste unid|i3^ Several 16th and 

* ^ I 53,108. 
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17th century travellers have noted bow intercaste 
marriages were quite unknown to the contemporary 
Hindu society. 

.. Intercaate marriages were permitted down to the 
lOtb century because the cultural differences between 
the members of the different twice-boru caates were 
not many or far-reaching. They all performed 
ivpamyam, and observed tlie various sacraments 
laid down for llipui- They were all non-vegetariana ; 
even Brahnuuia^^ used to ent meat when they took port 
in Vedic ov aiicostml Siwrilict^. Things began to 
change gradually, ami by about the Hth century*, the 
enUnnd gulf between diffcrc*nt caj<fos Invonio too wide 
ti» pcrniil of happy nnd haruiouiou.^ intee•ularri«gt•^. 
UnrlcT the jiilluwii-.' nl gtowiiigly rigon.iis ui.Ur.iis 
of i.urifiiuisiii Brivliuuuuis {iiivo in> Vedii. siUTilices 
ajirt meivt-fiiiing : not- (-oiilfiil wiili '>!»' 

Uiey boRflii liiivo two or fvi-ii lliroe .il.iutioiis a 
day. Siuidhya pr.iyi'in .•..iild iu-v»t havt. bcuii mure 
than two ill the earlier times, now a tliiril cue waK 
atldeil at the midiliiy. nuuiliev of new urufas 

caul.' to be presciibed, nie Bralimaiia comumnity 
as a whole used to cimfi.rm to the luw stiiiidard as 
mneh a-s possible. Ollier eastes. however, eoulcl n.il 
onlv not Mow the new standard. Imt found it difSeult 

to 'inainlaiu the old oii.‘- Tims all the Mja». t.e.. 
BrahitiH.ua.s, Ksliatriyas and Vaisyos. were aiithonsed 
to studv the Vedas. From .ilberum, imwever, we learn 
that the Vaisvas hml teased t<. avail themselves of 
Uiis privilege lotiff befon- the 10th eentt.ry, and even as 
regards Kshalriyas. although a few of tlieiii were still 
Btudving theYedfts.inarriail .1 aiidollier ceremonies were 
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performed iu tUdr case with Pfiuramk and not mih 
Vetlit* prayers aud forumlit. This shows fhat the rale 
permitting Veclk* atiidios to them had praeticxally he- 
eonio ft dead letter. Kshfttrivfts and Voisyas could 
not accept tiie prohibition of nieaf-entiiig, laid dow'u 
Olid followed by Bj'alinuuias- When the cultural 
differences between the Bralimanna and fitlior castes 
bad become so wide, inter-caste maiTkges were lound 
to be highly ojidesirable. How could, for ini?tajico, 
the marriage between a vegetarian and a non-vege¬ 
tarian be found feasible ? Marrbiges between Braii- 
manas and non-Brabiiianas first went out of vogue. 
^Tion Brahinanas made their own group endoganious, 
other casU's follow'ed suit, a nd in course of time niter- 
caste marriages even of the anuima type, though 
permitted by Sinritis, disappeared from society, 

Who can deny that the prohibition of intercaste 
marriages was a reform in the right direction 
•when it waa introduced *? The cultural disparity, 
which was its main cause, is however n>‘w diminish¬ 
ing owing to the wide spread of a homogenous culture 
and education- 2t we consider the question of inter- 
caste marriages in modeni Hindu society from the 
cultural and sociological view point, as distinguislied 
from the theological one, we shall have to conclude 
that their revival would not be against the spirit of 
Hinduism, if the parties contracting them ate of the 
same cultural level and outlook. The few intercaste 
marriages that are taking place now a days usually 
satisfy this condition. They cannot become milre 
frequent until the cultural differences between din- 
erent castes and sub-castes substantinlly disappn^. 
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Marriagb Ritual and Crrkmony 

Ijet m now considui* llie iiiRniogc rltiwl. Rs 
dftrtiled description Ik not nece^t'ory for Die pMrpos(* 
of this book; only o few points of cultnraJ and 
sociological interest will be noted here. 

Betrothal ivnd marriage were tho two main parts 
of the innrriage mvmouy. Naturally there was not 
much difTort'iice in time l>et\veen Du* two i*> ants when 
l)ost-)mbeity wciv tho order of the day. 

When, however, uliild niaiTWgos cuino into vogue, 
several niiadhs, and even .veal's, wotild soinctinies 
elapse hc lwewi betrothal and marriage. This would 
ohen lead to peculiar complk-alions. Dnring the 
interval a better party may, tor iustauce, bevumeavail- 
{dj)e. 3n such a. case, Sniritis generally alUiW the 
fcjnner cotitraet to be rescinded, l>nl. with due itun- 
pensatitm to the party aggrieved. Or. one of Ihe 
parties may die. If it was the bride, ihe bridegroom 
was always at liberty to select jv different consort 
But what ii the bridogroom-elect were to die ? Smritis 
differ on the point. Some of them allow the bride to be 
married to a different pereon. Tliey point out that 
betrothal is not iuarriage,aiid that the latter is complete 
and binding only after the actual performance of the 
ritaaU. Some, however, regivrded even a betrothed 
bride as a widow, if the bridegroom-elect died before 
the actual marriage. Manu holds this view; ha, however, 
allows the bride to be united witli her brother-in-law 

VMi9btb& in SCS, p. 219, 
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but by myoga only*. This ultra-puritiinical view 
did not meet with public approval; it is in fact opposed 
to what Mann himself has stated in an earlier part of 
his works. There is no evidence to show that betro¬ 
thed girls were regarded as widows by Hindu society 
if the persons to whom they had been afBaticed happen¬ 
ed to die before the performance of the marriage. 

We shall now briefly survey the marriage ritual 
in so far as it is necessar}* to underetand its aims and 
ideals- When the hands of the two parties wore being 
united in wedlock, tliey were informed that the imion 
was being brought about at the behest of the god Sun. 
In the marriage sacrifice oblations were offered vmto 
Pushan, Bhaga and Aryainan, because they were the 
presiding deities over prospertity, good luck and con¬ 
jugal fidelity respectively. These were sought to 
be ensured for the new couple by the nuptial sAcriticn. 
The parties then touched each other’s heart; they 
may be two in person, but henceforward they ought 
to be one in heart. Then they ascended a stone, and 
the prayer was offered that their mutual love should 
be as firm and steadfast a.s the stone they wore tread¬ 
ing upon- At night they were shown the Polar 
Star and Arundbati; the bridegroom was to be as 
stead fa.st in love as the former and the bride was to 
be as chaste as the latter. In the important ritual of 

• irwT wf to qfh: i 
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sapiapadi, the bride and the bridegroom took seven 
steps together, and it was hoped and prayed that 
their future life should be full of love, brilliance, op¬ 
portunities, prosperity, bliss, progeny and holmes. 
Finally, the husband and wife took mutual vows that 
each would further and fulfil the hopes, d^ires and 
ambitions of the other in the spheres of religion, love 
and worldly prosperity. A prayer was offered at the 
end that the affectionate union of the couple should 
never be dissolved.* 

After the coiu'lusion of I he marriage, the ritual 
required the parties to observe a vraia for three days, 
during which they could incrcane mutual acquain¬ 
tance, but were to observe strict celibacy. It is laid 
down that during this period the couple was to sleep 
in the same room, but on different beds, and were to 
abstain from consummating their marriage. The idea 
was to emphasise at the outset on the mind of the 
young couple that self control was as much necessary* 
in married life ifcS it was before. Some writers have 
recommended this vraia for a longer period, if very 
capable children were desired {B. G. <5., I, 7, 5), while 
others have coinplained that this ordeal, even if for 
three days only, puts too strong a strain upon the 
self-restraint of the newly married couple-. The 

1 Soe As. G. S. ;md tUe detail# ol iiwnrkgc^ ritual. 

2 This is the view of Bibhravya as quytc,*d by Uie Kamas^ra 

III, 4, 4-5. He pleads that duruig the pyriod of three nights 
the couple sbowlfl be ailuxvod to jippro<iuii and cunvvrse wuh each 
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period of three days' celibacy s*rms to Iiave been 
soieoted as u golden mean between extreme views. 
If, however, a coujde felt to the ordeal, 

tbe maiTiage was allowed to bo coiw urn mated on the 
first nighth 

The modern Garbhridliana or bviragaiuana ritual, 
which U performed when the bride attains pulierty, 
is unknown to tire whicli take it for grtuited 

that a nutniage would be ordinarily misummated on 
the 4th night, as both the bride and the bridogionm 
wero quite grown up. Writers of a later age, who were 
acquainted only with child marriages, could not 
naturally uiulerstand this ivssumptioii. ^>ome of them, 
therefore, t*xplain away Chaturfhikarma as a ritual 
unconnected with the consummation of marriage^, 
while others like MitramL^ra rwlopt the more conven¬ 
ient course of omitting it altogether from their do»-. 
crjption of the marriage (VMh', p. 5^48). 

Whim i^ls were married at the age of 9 or 10, 
the consummation of the marriago naturally took 
place some years afterwards. A separate Sans- 
.kSra called Qiirbh5dh5na came to be prescribed for 
j the occasion. It was performed on the attainment 
jof pubert)' by the bride, h'rom Alberuni we learn 
that this Sanskftra had become common in the 11th 
century a. d. (II, p. 156). The reader will find its 
description in a modieval digest like the SmriticJtandrikd. 

When did the marriage become complete and 
binding *? We Imve seen already that betrothal was 


TiUvAkira qnotod by Chandcakunta on G. G. S., II. 8, 02. 
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not deemed suffiwent for the ijurpose. llie oiajoriby 
view is that the parties become Juisbaiid niid wife 
at the cud of the aaptapa^x, whvii the bride also 
passes into the gotm or the family of the husband.i 
The minority ^iew is lliut it l)i'eomes complete only 
oil its consummation.- In early times when post- 
puberty uiarriiigfs were in vogne, fJie difference bet¬ 
ween the two vU'Ws was mon* or less acudeniicah as 
the coiisuiiiuiiOiriii billowed uii the 4tlj night at the 
latest. In later times when child marnages became 
the order nt the day, the rpie^tion as>uiiied a vital 
import mice. If the inaniage was iiuianplete before 
its cnnsuunnafiim, a girl would be ai liberty to marry 
again as a maiden, if her husband died before that 
event. Society, however, ditl not unfortunately 
accei^t this \iew, and held tliat the niamage sliould 
lo be complete witli the performance of 
the S(fpt<tp(i(ri As a natural consi*quence the* problem 
of chil<l widows arose in an acute form when girls 
began to be manied at the age of 8 or 9. \\c <hali 
discuss it in due c«nir^«e in Chfljner V. 

Divorce. 

Tiieiv is iK* doiibi tluit the later i^liarmasastrn 
liti-rature as a whole (*200-1*200 .a. d.), wliile liberally 
permitting the husband to reiiiany during llie life¬ 
time of the hivt wife, refuses tlie remedy of di\oroe 

t ^ra?t i 
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to tlie wiie even when completely forsaken by tke 
husband. Like early Christianity Hinduism also held 
that tlie marriage union was iirdissoluble; Manu 
advances tlie extreme view that the wife’s marital 
tie and duty do not come to an cud even if the 
husband were to soli or abandon her*. 

It, however, wc examine carefaDy the earlier 
Dharma^stro hterature, we ftnd that divorces were 
pennitted before the beginning ot the Christian era 
under certain well-defined circumstancos. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that even Mauu himself observes 
elsewhere in his book that a wife is not to blame if 
she abandons a Imsbaud, who is impotent, insane, or 
suffering from an incurable or contagious disease^. 
This abandomnment of tho husband practically 
amounted to u divorce, for Mauu permits such a wife 
to remarry if her previous raarrit^e was not consum¬ 
mated^. The children oi the new union were legal 
heirs to their parents. In actual practice, however, 
down to about the beginning of the Christian era, 
divorces aud remarriages took place now and then in 
all sections of society even after the consummation 
of the first marriage. The Atharvaveda in one place 
refers fo a woman marrying again, very probably in 

^ fffsrpftw: ii ilfonw, IX, 46. 
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file lifetime of her first husband ; it lays down & ritual 
intended to unite her perman^fcly in heaven with 
her liQsband (IX, o, 27-8). \Jler second marriage of 
course prcr^upposed a divorce. Pharmasutra writers 
(400 B. 0. to 100 A. D.) lay it down that a Brahmana 
woman shoul d wait for lier husband gone out on a long 
joume 3 ' for five .veiirs; Kaiitilya reduces this period 
to ten mouths only (III 4). If the husbond did not 
return within that lime and she was iinwilling or un- 
able to p> nut to join him, she shoiUd rogaid him as 
dead a ml unite hersell with another member of the 
Siune fajiiily ov gofta^. Similar permission is given 
by thn Arfhaiaafra nf Kantih'a which requires judicial 
p'-rmlsHuii befjuv cunt meting the second luarriuge®. 
Jurists ditlVr only about the period of waiting, which 
however never uxctxxli oigiit j'eaus. Parasara’s perruis* 
sion to remarr>’ given to the wife of u person, who is 
iraiiofent or has becuiue a religious recluse or is boy- 
<otted, clearly presupposes the possibility of <livorce 
fr<jm the earlier marriage^. 

Kautilva gi\*es detailed rules oC divorce intended 
for the couple* who found it impossible to live with 
each otiier. Thi-y were, however, applicable only to 
Asura, (landhavva, Kshatra mrd Paisacha luarrlages. 

wRi I ttfk si«rW«n wra^n 
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TTiese marriages, thougli commoner among file lower 
sections of society, were not nnlniown among Brali- 
manes and Kshatriyas; divorce therefore must have 
prevailed among higher clnsses also to some extent. 
According to Kautilya, if the husbaud or the wife 
hated each other, divorce was to be granted. If a man, 
apprehending danger from his wife, sued for divorce, 
he had to return to her whatever presents he may have 
received at tlie time of marriage. If it was the wife 
who was the complainant, she had to forfeit her 
prox>rietary rightsS in her husband’s family. No 
divorce, however, was permitted, if the marriage were 
performed by any of the four approved forma (III,8). 

How far these rules of divorce were availed of, 
it ifl difficult to soy. Becorded coses of divorce- are 
not to be met with in Bnihmanical tradition. In 
Buddhist literature, however, we meet with a few'. 
Thus wo are told that a womm), named lia^ia refused 
to return to her husband, wlten she learnt that he had 
contracted a second marriage during her absence. 
At the reqviest of the Buddha, she was talcen in adop¬ 
tion by a certain king, who married her to a noble¬ 
man {Vlwnmap^a, II, 82 and comm.). The nun 
Isidasi had several divorces in her earlier life. She was 
first married to a merchant in Ayodhya, who abaa- 
donecl her within a month, Then her father married 
her to atiOther [jerson, who also disliked her and sent 
her back in an equally short time. She was then 
married to a third worthy, but this time the marrij^e 
did not last even for a fortnight (Thc^gaMy 72 and 
coiom.). Majhima Nikaya refers to a family where the 
elders were anxious to divorce a discarded wife even 
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against her wish and marry her to a new husl^andi. 
It seems that parents in tlie lower sections of society 
were not accustomed to waste their time in inducing 
unwilling sons-in-law to accept unwanted wives ; they 
would rather bring about a second marriage, though 
tlie woman concerned may nut Ije enthusiastic about it. 

The recorded cust^s of divorce, however, are few, 
and w'' have cs ideuco in tlic Buddhist literature itself 
to show that divorce was rjitlier unusual iu cultured 
sections ot aueiety. Thus in tlie Ka^ihridip&vano Jataka 
(No. U-l). a woman |K>iiits out tt> lier husband that 
t)lough she* Ml no lovi* for him, she rcdraiiied from a 
new UiiuTiiigo beujuwo it was not the custom in tliat 
family fora wedded wife to take a m*NV husbiuid. It 
is llierehu'c clem* tluH women iu higher clo'^ses of 
society were* very unwilling to take ndvjiiituge uf tlie 
oust fmi of divorce, 1 ) 1 * 0 vailing among the lower classes. 

At ubunt the 51 h century b. c. a wave of 
asceticism passed over Hindu society. Though tliere 
WOK rt good deal of up position to it, the ideal of 
rcnuiici a ti on a ud p u rita nism, which it assiduous! y 
advo<‘atod, became eventually ven well grounded 
in society by about the beginning of the Christ iaii 
era. As uno of its natural consequences society 
began to hold that a girl could be pi^ en in inorriagy 
only once. To divorce one husband and to luarry 
another, because the ni a rita I life was not hapj)/, 
began to appear as a gtossly sensual procedure. 

* FirfNfwnwmfff i awr ^ 

^TTfeWT wo'lwt I ET ^ n-wwis I 

Vol. If. p. 109. 
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Society, therefore, held that even if the husband were 
a moral •wreck, or were grievously ill-treating his 
wife, the latter could not claim any relief by way of 
divorce. It may bo pointed out that the Bomaii 
Catholic Church also liolds the same view even today, 
as it regards marriages as iD<lissoluble. In England 
down to the middle of the last century, 4 divorce 
could be hod only by an Act of Parliament. During 
the long period of 140 years between 1715 and 1855 
A. only about 180 persons could get relief through 
Parliamentary legislstionh 

We may, ho'wever, point out that divorce went 
out of vogue only in the higher sections of Hindu 
society. The ^udrakamaldkara. written in the 17 th 
century, expressly permits it to l^udras and other lower 
castes^. In the middle of the last centui’>^' the Pan- 
chayats of several castes in Gujarat used to grant di¬ 
vorce. The Bombay High Coui’t in the beginning re¬ 
cognised this right, but later on pronounced the custom 
os invalid on the ground of its being ojipoHed to tlie 
spirit of tlio Hindu Law^. In actual pmctice at 
present, however, divorces are not difficult to obtain 
in the lower sections of Hindu society. 

In recent year.s some educated ladies have Ijegim 
to advocate the legal recognition of divorce in Hindu 
community. Thi^ demand i*4 to a large extent a 

^ }{e}>oii oj litt Roj/al Co>iuui£$ion on Afafri- 

monial Causu, 1922, p. 11. 

- ^ ?TEUn: ^ W I 

>.';vr&da in Sudrakonialakara. 
s StGcIe, LoiD and Chutom cf Hindu Oattes, p. 26. 
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natural outcome of the present Hioclu low of niarriage, 
which hi very unfair to the fair sex. Mim is permitted 
practically to itivorce his first wife by contracting a. 
fresh inarrif^e. He can even evade his legal respon¬ 
sibility of maintaining the di<JcorcUd wife mider the 
plea that she refuses to stay with him. How can a 
self-respecting womoji ^tuv witli a husband, who has 
transferred all his affection to a new wife and who will 
at best tiH'at liej' oulv iH ixn uiipaid and unwanted 
iniiid-ser\'rtnt V The luinibcv ot young women, who 
ha^•o })«» in tliis way dcsertnl by their Iinslwnids 
merely out of fiivolity ur svhiiasu'alily, U not small. 
Thv lU'sei'ti'd wives (‘annol renuuTv, for neither law 
11 or nligion fonsmts to scAer their nominal uuirital 
fie witfi llieic heartless jmsbnnds. >Somc of Ihein 

chainre their ivliglon in order to ronlrnct a new legal 

marriiige. * 

Thi*' state of affairs is undoubtedly unsatisfactory ; 
it is against the spirit of what is best in Hindu culture. 
Tljerc are two ways of iinpnn iug tlio situation. The 
first aud the best one is to rentier iiolygjnny oltogclber 
illegid- U may be pointed out Uud some cultured 
classes in Hiinln society, ('.g., tlio Nagjiru Bralmnmas 
of Gujarat, have xoluutnrily hux*swoni the privilege 
of polygamy ; il is higii lime for *all sections of 
Hinduism to imitate their noble exajiiple. Ji this is 
done and polygjiiny becomes illegal, the ca>es of desert¬ 
ed wivtR, who )»ass their days in niiserx* wliili* their 
bits bands are Itnidiiig merry married Ii^*c^; with new 
consorts, will disajjpear altogvtlier. 

If. how'ever, this step cannot be taken, divorce 
should be alh)\ved in cases of provetl and extreme 
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hardship. In the interest of the solidarity of society 
smd of the purity of morals, it is de3irftl)l0 that deserted 
wives should be allowed the remedy of divorce, if they 
desire ii. It should not be, Iiowever, granted at the 
instance of their husbands; for that would enable 
them to evade their legal responsibility of maintaining 
their unwanted wives. The latter may find it difficult 
to marry or maintain themselves after the divorce. 

ilhould divorce be allowed on wider grounds like 
cruelty, insanity, long imprisonment, continued adul¬ 
tery etc. is a difficult c[nastion*to answer. There can 
he no douljt that in the present state of the mentality 
of Hindu society, permission for divorce for the aboye 
reasons would be higldy detrimental to the interests 
of women. Even child widows do not find it easy 
to contract a new satis!acti>r}' marriage. Among 
divorced wives, not even live per cent, may 
succeed in arranging a good second marriage. The 
remaining 95 per cent, would be unable to remarry; 
divorce may merely result in depriving them of their 
legal right of maintenance against their hitsbands. 

The introduction of divorce for reasons usually 
admitted as sufficient in the west would thus not be 
in the interest of women tliemselves. Experience 
in western countries shows that liberalisation of 
divorce laws usually leads to a slacker sex morality. 
In recent years in most of the western countries the 
rate of divorce has been increasing continuously like the 
' velocity of a failing body, and the present tendency 
both in Russia and England is to restrict the facilities 
once granted. There is no doubt that the best interests 
of society require that the marriage tie should be nor- 
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mally regarded as permanent and indissoluble. Tliis is 
possible only if the ideal of marriage is very liigb. 
Both the husband and tlie wife have to develop self 
control and a high sense of responsibility. They have to 
realise that human nature being what it is, tempera^ 
mental differences are bound to arise now and then in 
daily life, and they camtot be got rid off by divorce 
and a second ninrriafie. family life is 

possible only if the ha??band aiuI the wife are prepared 
to make great sjicrilice?* iu order to aocnnitruxiate them¬ 
selves to ciK'li otlier. Divorce j^huulil hv the lust 
remedy in ven* exceptiuiml case-. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

Married Life. 

In this chapter we slmll take a comprehensive 
survey of the married life. After indicating the 
treatment which tlie bride received in her new hojue 
from her elders, we shall discuss her duties in the 
household, the relations that existed between her and 
her husband and the ideals tliat they were both ex¬ 
pected to follow. We shall then consider the custom 
of polygamy and the evils that naturally resulted 
from it. The chapter will conclude with a note on, 
the history and prevalence of polyandry. 

Early in the liistory of our civilisation brides natu¬ 
rally received affectionate and respectful treatment in 
their new homes a.s they were grown up and educated 
at the time of marriage- The Vedie marriage hynm lays 
down tliat tlie bride should immediately take tho reins 
of tlie household from her elderly relations ^ Her views 
wore usually to prevail in the hoasohold nuinagemeut^. 
Perhaps these statements have to be taken with a 
grain of salt, being of tire nature of the eulogy and 
glorilicetion of the iivvr bride. Probably they refer 
to the wife of the eldest son in the family, who has 
become its de facto head owing to the old age of his 
parents, his unmarried brothers and sisters being still 
under bis guard iansliip. Neverthelo^s we may weU 

i r. y., X, 86, 46. 

- TO iTO^'hrf awj'Ai ^ I 

cv w i .4. v., Xiv, i, 48. 
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conclude irom them that the elders of the Vedic age 
treated the brides with very great considera tion, regard 
and affection. They on their part used to observe 
proper decorum and treat their elders with utmost 
deference and reverence*. They could, however, 
join them at the common table, and take part in 
conversation^. 

Such continued to Ije lh(‘ case down to c. 500 s. c. 
We must of course ullow for iudiviilujd t'^iuperanients. 
In the days of tUt* IJnddlin, whun Iiridos still 

abotit 1C at ihe of man'iage, wt* <*ouie across 
some cases of daiit;htcrs*in“law sK*kin« refuge in 
imiiiiiTles in order fo escape froju the* tyviuiny of their 
m<>fh'»i's-iii-la\v. We.soHiethnos iitid llu* laluT strikbig 
I heir diinohlcvs iu*la\v in rage witli a pestl<> and with 
fjitai result.'^. As ag^iinst tlje^'e cases, Lowever, it 
has to Ijc Jioted tliat \yc sonietiuics lind luothcrs-in* 
law also donning uiunasfk* mbes in order to escape the 
ill-treahnont of their dnngliU^rs-in-law {Dkp, 115; 
Th(j, XLV and comm.). Then' is n <'5ise on recoril where 
even a tatli‘'i-in*Ja\v was liounded oui of his house 
l)y his four cnei^“tic daughtfTs-iu*law (Dhp, 3*21 and 
comm). Om* daughter-in-kw laid u resourceful brain ; 
she cunningly led her mothev-in-Iaw bitu n tank 
liumitcd hy ci‘oc(Kliles,and the ••xpivlcd n*^ult foJlowHl 
{jTifuha, >io- 452). Wc .il^o come ocros n son resolv¬ 
ing not to marry because of liis ubstTwitiiai that wives 

^ 5^?rrTew^nrpTT i /C. ,v., 31 i. 

- ?rwT37JrnTft9 ^ 5«RnT3 gri Vsrt®- 

«T5T I A/« S-. if, * 

•I Viri^<laial(hNl:aOi<l ^ihoUnI ui J..l.y.W. 
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usually tend to dorainc^er over their |mrents-in*lftVr 
iusteftd of showing due delevonce tu them. 

The above cases of ili-ti‘eatment of daughters- 
in-law and parents-in-law arejiowever, obnomml ones. 
We may ‘well conclude tliat down to c. 500 b. c., when 
brides were gro'wn upend educated at the time of their 
marriage, they received good and con^jiderate treat¬ 
ment from their elders. Tliey, on their p»rt. used to 
show them proper respect. A Buddhist nun, while 
describing her married life, says:— 

My salutations mom and eve I brought, 

To both the parents of my husband, low 
Bowing my head and kneeling at their h^et. 
According to the training given to me. 

{Thengatha, English translation, p, 158.) 
The behaviour here described lias been the nonnal 
one with Hindu daughters*in-Iaw since verj' early days. 

Wlien child and illiterate brides became the order 
of the day, the tone* of the treatment which was given 
to them by their elders in their new homes began to 
change. Tlieir legal status al.‘<o had changed by this 
time. They bad ceased to be queeas in their new 
houseliolds ; they were now regarded as pupils of their 
buKbivnds, wlio themselves were still in the student 
stage. Being vary young, mexperienced and nervous, 
they were naturally prone to conunit mistakes in 
their household work and duties, and their mothers- 
in-law, who also were uneducated and narrow-minded, 
began to feel the temptation of showing their power 
and authority too strong- The daughter-in-law had 
not for a long time the corusolation of even a glance 
or a word of affection of her husband. Slie had no 
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opportunity to meet him in privacy, os Iier maTiifige 
could not for a long time* I>e consummated on account of 
her being very young. The extent of (he ill-treatment 
of the daughter-in-laTv is probably exoggeroted, bnt 
there is no doubt thnt it did exist. We must, however, 
note that it was an nge of nnliiority ; sons, daughters, 
daughters-in-law had all of thoni to bow fl(»wn before 
the orders and decisions oi their elder-. The latter, 
however, thongli sometimes sti-m in llieiv behaviour, 
had usually the wcitnre of their wurtls at their heart, 
More vital for the wife’s }la)^piln-^^ U the treat- 
iiient w'liieh ^l^c receives from her Jiusband. Since 
Iiitlo-Iraniaii times the liusband and the wile wvre 
O'gavik'd ns the Jnint-owuei's of thc' lam-ehold. Tlie 
Wdic word for tlie couple, Juvtpail, etyiuoiogicaUy 
means the joint owners of the iionse. The A vesta 
(Yashta, 15, 4) describes the husband and the wile as 
utn'ino puiii and ammo 'pafhnl, showing thereby that 
they were equal partners and joint owners of the com¬ 
mon household- In axdual practice, liowever, joint 
gf>verum©at or dyarchy, with absolutely equal rights 
and privileges to either half, an impoKsil)ili1y in all 
spheres of life, Domes tie government is no excep¬ 
tion to this rule. Discord, disorder and deadlocks will 
arise hi domestic management on some occasions if 
the husband and the wife aro each allowed nn obsolu- 
tcly equal power, and hapiion to posj^ess conllicting 
and opposing view*-. To resolve th<'So deiidlocks,ulli- 
mate supreme authority has to be given to one of the 
two parties, and in patriarchal smietie^ it is nuiurally 
the husband w'ho i« invested with it. In India also 
the case was the ^.ame. In the Hindu household the 
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husband is tlie senior partner and the wife is under 
bii general guidance. 

According to the Avesta a good wife is one, who is 
obedient to her husband. The Vedic inarriage ritual, 
however, does not enjoin the duty of obedience upon 
the wife. Both parties lake the same vows. The 
original Christian marriage ritual, it is interesting to 
note, specifically enjoined the duty of obedience upon the 
wife. She took the oath that slie would lov6 and obey 
her husband till the death, wliile the latter merely 
averred that ,he would love and cherish her. Tills 
deliberate differentiation in oath was a natural com- 
llary of the theory edmnbrated in Paul, V, ^2, that 
the husband is the head of the wife as Christ is the 
the head of the Church. It is interesting to note that 
even in 1028 a. n., the British Parliament refused to 
sanction the proposal to delete the reference to obe* 
dience trom the wife’s oath. The Church of England, 
however, has in a way sanctioned the new proposal 
by deciding to take no action against a clergyman ad¬ 
ministering the new oath, requiring both the hus¬ 
band and the wife to love and cherish each other. 
The theory of the wife's subordination is thu-s dying 
veiy slowly even in the west. 

Though suprerue authority was clearly vested in 
the husband, the wife’s position was one of honorable 
subordination. In the Vedio and epic society we find 
that the wife was treated with utmost couxtesty and 
regard. It was well recognised that the wife was the 
ornament of the house {R V., I, 66, 8); nay, the wife 
herself was the home*. The home management was 
* ^sr: I R. V., ni, oe, 4. 
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under iier direct charge and ordinarily, her views were 
to prevail there*. It she who used to rouse the 
servants and a.'Jsign them their proi^er duties (K. V.,1, 
124,4), and thus arrange for the normal running of the 
household. Early Indian literature does not recognise, 
even theoretically, tin* power of physical correction 
in the husband. In practice ^Uso it was probably 
very rarely i*xcorcise<l in tho Vedic and opic times, 

When the v)\k ot ciiiUX luid illiteiuto brides came, 
the situation uaturallv <lianged. llio iiiaiT*u«ge came 
to be n‘g5'ird<Hl as the bride’s iijumayao'i, tliO husband 
as lun* invcoiilnr. and ilu- sljty at his place as the 
counti'Vparl of tla* stay at tluj l^Mchor’s hou?^e (guTu- 
Ho, like the feaclicr, tW hiif^imnd ;ils*) 
endowed by later writer-'^ with a limited pr>wer oi 
physieol c-onwlion over the wife, if sho wem guilty of 
a mistake or an offence. It may bo pointed out that 
this power wa« conceded to the luisband in the west 
also iilmorst to an unlimited e^itcnt down to recent 
times. The caiiniioss with which Chaucor describes the 
punishments inflicted on rebellious wives by their stem 
husbands is startling. Wc see a husband going to a 
doctor, mailing arrangements for tlio trealmeiit ot bro¬ 
ken bones, and then beating his wife with a pestle and 
breaking her legs for the offence of disobeying him 

• wm g wign 5^^ i 

^ fs yt qi j T d fa ■ fW ’ Ctff ^ u .i, I’., yiv. i, 4S- 
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hy visiting a forbidden placed In medieval Russia, 
the bride’s fathei' supplied hie soii-iu-la-w with a new 
whip as a symbol of liis authoi ity, and it was hung 
over the bridal bed. Therw was a proverb current in 
Genoany duriiig the loth century to the effect that a 
woman and an ass existed only to be beaten (Hall, 
Woitten i/j Soviet Russia, p. 75). In Euglaiid it was as 
late as in 1801 a. d., that the husband’s right to inflict 
coqx>rfll punishment on his wife wae tii-st denied by 
the law courts. A sessions judge in Madras presidency 
had recognised this right in 1980, but his view was 
ovenruled by the Higli Court. The above facts will 
show that we need not feel very much surprised if 
Hindu Smritis, written 2000 years ago, have recognised 
the husband’s right to inflict a mild punishment on 
his wife, warning him at the same time that he would 
be liable in a couit of law if he overstepped the proper 
limits in the matter. 

The normal relations between the husband and 
the wife were determined by the principle that there 
should be an absolute identity in their aesthetic, mate- 
rial and moral interests. This principle was recognised 
the Vedic age, and is approved by later Dharmasfistra 
writers like Mann and Apsstamba^. It is also em¬ 
phasised in the marries vow taken by the couple 
that they would invariably cooperate with each other' 
in the realisation of their aims and ambitions in the 

1 Abrahnm,t« Vie UiUr Medieval 
Agei, p. 126- 

- feWFTt ?5U?t I ^ 
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Sphere:^ of lovo, wealth mid spirit uality. Social con¬ 
science was outnij?ed if a coui)i6 did not lionestly live 
up to its niAiTiage vows. 

The iirinciple of the absolute identity of tl»e in¬ 
terests of the couple followed us a natural corollary 
from the recognition ai the fact tlwt the husband and 
the wife are Uie coinpleinents of each other. ‘Munie 
only one lialf,’ says a Yedic passjige, ‘ he is not c-oju- 
plete till he Is luiited witli a wife and gives biiUi to 
children^ 'J‘he wise have oli:^er\ ed, says ^[rtuu, (hat 
the husband is identilcal with the wife and vi&f vewa^. 
It was therefore natural that tin* 
should be regarded us de\wndiiig upon tl\e other. If 
tliere was c< no] date harmony lielween the two, I lie 
house would be a heaven, if thoro was discord, it w<juld 
be a hells. Wife is the Ueystcuu* of the anh of the 
husband s hj»|>j)iin*«s. Tho house may be full of scnis, 
daughters and daughters-in-law ; but it is quite empty 
to a )ierKau if Ids wife is n<'t there U> supenuse o\'er it*. 
She K the surest solace to the husband, however tn - 

?nf srtE sTwt fri^ i 

,V. Br, V. I, fi. 10. 
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ing Ms worries and loiseries may bei. She is the only 
friend, who never forsakes him in adversity. You 
may be in a forest, still your comfort is assured if your 
wife is by your side; in fact a home without a wife is 
a forest^. "Wife alone is the husband's truest friend, 
counsel and companion*. Without her he cannot go 
to heaven either; so, at the time of the symbolical ^ 
cent to heaven in the sacrificial ritual he has to wait till 
his wife comes to accompany hiui*. 

The husband is therefore to treat his wife as his 
dearest friend. The wife is the true friend of a man, 
s&ys a Vedic passage, and the Mahabhirata concurs 
with i^. Buddhist thinkers also have accepted the same 
view*. Naturally therefore the husband cannot even 
think of pleasure, if his wife cannot participate in it’. 
Human beii^ are imperfect und the wife may be some¬ 
times cross. The husband must, however, put up 

‘ ^ fwrr i 

^ t Ibid, III. 68, 29- 

^ ♦I'HKHrprirWT^ II XII, 144, G- 

^ ?rieR: i«w: ftnrfhwT i 

i2af^2waniA, VIll, 67. 
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8. Br., V, a,1,10. 
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witli beri, To maintain and support lais wife is 
the most sacred duty of the husband, which must 
be discharged at all cofite; otherwise, he would have no 
right at all to he called a husband*. Above all, he 
must be tnxe to his vow of conjugal fidelity; its viola¬ 
tion is the greatest sin he can commit^. 

The wife on her part had corresponding duties 
and obligations. She was to try her utmost to promote 
her husband's happintfss^. Neither the father nor 
the mother, neither a son nor a friend, cm do for a 
woman what a husband will. The help these can give 
is limited, the help the husband can offer is unliciited^. 
Her real happiness is centred in her husl)aud*'. She 
must therefore follow him in advei-sity as well as in 
prosperity. Above all, she must be true to him in her 
marriage vows and lead the life of an ideal pativratd. 
The household management is primarily her duty, 
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to be discharged in consultation with her husband'. 
She is to frame a proper annual budget and regulate 
the daily exjjenditure according to it- If the husband 
iis spendthrift, it is hex duty to put a gentle check on 
his extravagence. Sho is to make purchases when 
provisions are cheap, and to store them properly for 
consumption throughout the year- She is to be the 
paymaster of the household. She is to look after the 
general needs and comforts of the servants by gi%’mg 
them old clothes and aiticle.s. General supervision 
over cattle and agriculture comes within her juris- 
potion, if the family is an agricultural oue. If it is 
poor, she is to help her husband by taking her owe 
share in the manual labour of the household manage- 
inent. Spinning, weaving and rope-making are to 
occupy her spare time. If the family is well-to-do, 
knitting, embroidery, kitchen-garden, and household 
decorations are to engage her leisure hours. If the 
hiisband is away, she is to shoulder the whole res¬ 
ponsibility of the hoasehold, and discharge it witli due 
r^ard to any iustruotions that he may have left be¬ 
hind. In times of difficulty, she b; to he her husband’s 
counsellor: if he is unable or unwilling to follow the 
plain path of duty, she is to bring him romid by sweet 
yot effective words^. lliat Hindu wives could do this 
suc(‘Rs.sfully would be clear from the example of Draupadl, 
wiio won ovor Dharina to her own views by her clever 
and })ersuasive eloquence. Several Rajput ladies 

have emulated her example in the medieval period- 

# 

1 Xhr rest of fhu) p&r& is baned on the KSmasuira IV,1. 
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A wife, who dischii^ed all these duties, was the 
true fativraia. Saaskrit literature is full of pssfiages 
in her praise. The sanctity of gods, sages and holy 
places is all centred in her. The world is sanctilied 
by her existence, and there is no sin that would not* 
evaporate by her mere presence^. A tear falling from 
ter eye, when wronged, uj^roots even a mighty tyrant 
liko Bava^". 

The ideal love and harmony between the husband 
the the wife have been beautifully described by Bliava- 
bhuti. The dearest friend, the essence ot all kinship, 
the fultilment of all desires, a veritable treasure, the 
very life itself,—all these is a husband to the^wite and 
vice versas. Their love is uniform both in prosperity 
and adversity, and adjusts itself to surrounding circums¬ 
tances ; it affords the best solace to each other’s heart; 
old age does not diminish its flavour; when the veil 
of reserve drops down in course of time, it develops 
into an ever-abiding affection*. 
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The aim of the Hindu marriage is to help the full 
growth and development of the husband and the wife 
and to promote the preservation and progress of society 
and its culture by enjoining upon tlie couple the pro¬ 
creation of children and their jwper education. 
Children, especially sons, were also indispensable 
for offering the monthly oblations to the manes, resid¬ 
ing in heaven. 


, Hotherhood therefore has been the cherL^ed 
ideal of every Hindu woman. The birth of a son 
immediately heightens her status. Kis& Gautaml 
was not well treated for some time after her marriage; 
things changed for the better the moment a son was 
bom to her 68 and comm.). iJevout prayer is 

offered in the marriage ritual that the couple may be 
blessed with sons and grandsons (X, 85, 42). Child¬ 
lessness wuf? regarded as a great misfortune^ and every 
effort WAS made to overcome it. /What a childless 
woman looks on, gods do not accept. India then 


needed more and more men and womeji to develop 
the country, and «o the ideHl was of a large family. 
The Vedic father was anxioux for ten ; the number 


was Induced to eight in the Smriti period. 

The apotheosis of the mother h*\.s reached a 
greater height in India than anywhere else. The 
son could never abandon his mother, e\'en if slio yfHH 
boycotfe{l socially and religioasly. He was to respect 
her more than father^. ^Of course, tliere are also 
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passages which place the father and the preceptor 
higher than the mother (Mann, II, 145-6), but these 
are probably due to later sacerdotal influence. Even¬ 
tually Hindu culture solved the problem of the rela¬ 
tive superiority of these three by classing them all 
together as aiiguriu or supreme -worthies (Vishnu, 
^ 1 , 1 - 2 ). 

The widow could not iiilierit (he property oi 
her husband after his dcatli; it pa;ised on to her 
sons. Yet decorum required that they should live 
under the protecting care of their mother after the 
death of the hither. They could not thuih of partition 
during her lifetime IX, 104). She was in 

fact their facto guardian. Belatious between the 
mother and her children were \ery lender; people felt 
old not when their hair bad grown gray, but when 
their mother was no nnjrei. Mothei-fi were never 
more unhappy than wlien away from their chUdren. 
Kuntx was separated from her sons, when they were 
banislied for thirteen years. In her message to Knshua 
at the end of that ixeriod she ohsor\'es tiiat neither 
widowhood nor )>overty have caused her that much 
affliction a.s her separation from her dear sons-. 

It may be pointed out that ancient Indian history 
knows of no matricides. Li this connection an intorest- 
ing anecdote is given in Amxtflynrdhynna Sntra. 
M&tasatru, who wanted to hih liis father by starvation, 
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discovered that his ])lan was jiot succeeding because 
a step-mother of his was surreptitiously carrj^ing hitn 
uourishnieDb by smearing honey to her person. When 
he decided to kill this step-mother, his ministers 
remonstrated and said, ‘ Bad kings, lfi,000 in number, 
have lulled their fatlxers, but we have yet not heard of 
any. who has killed his mother’. Upon this, we are 
told, AjStaiabru gave up liis plan ( *9.B-S,XrjIX, 
Part ii, p. 1C3). 

The only matricide laiown to Indian tradition 
is Parosui^a. In his case the legend is j^robably 
invented to emphasise the duty of obeying the father. 
It may be pointed out that the first boon, which Para- 
surfima asks of his father after carrying out \m 
fiendish command, is his mother’s resurrection with the 
proviso that she shotild ne\>r recollect her murderh 

A few lines may be conveniently devoted here to 
the deluieation of tlie family ide4il. The words of a 
Vedic si;ge may be quoted in this connection. *The 
husband ainlthe wife»vreto be of one mind ; the matron 
is to be noted for the sweetness of speech; brothers 
and sisters are to be <jf one accord; soils are to be 
smart and intelligent so as to cjtrry on and further 
the work of the father’-. The Vedic age required tlie 
householder to tend three sacred fires, Ahavauiya, 
GSrbapatya and D&kshineya. Social thinkern of a 
later age pointed out that this call be best done only 

* s w « ww w I dM., Ilh 
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t sh(rwing )>ioi)er reayeet to jjareata, by promoling 
e welfare and happiness ot the wife, children and 
cvanta, and by offering willing and effective help to 
If-sacriticing public workers Ni., IV, p. 44). 

The above picture of the ideal family life is indeed 
ry attractive. Let uR now see how far the ideal was 
tained in actual life in ordinary farailiee. We 
all conttne ourselves here mainly to the relations 
tween the husband and the wife. 

There is no doubt that the average Hindu wife 
'ed up to the ideal. SitS voluntarily eadling herself 
order to share her husband's affliction.s and GBn- 
itiri refusing to use her eyes, lest she should enjoy a 
sasure denied to her consort, are but typical exuin- 
>8 of tho average devoted Hindu wife. Hundreds 
d thousands of others have followed similar courses, 

X they were too humble in society to be known to 
%iory or tradition. The conjugal fidelity of the 
indu wife is proverbial. She has stood the most y 
png test. Bhe has lived up to the ideal of Sits 
id SSvitri. 

Did husbands in ancient India axtry out their 
njugal duties as devotedly as tlieir spouses ? Did 
ey live up to the high ideal laid down for them'? 

.d they make a serious effort to carrj* out the obli- 
tions laid down in marriage vows '> It is not easy 
answer these questions confidently for the com- 
unity as a whole. Dut it has to be admitted that 
e percentage of those who honoured the marrkge 
*ws more by the breach than by the observance was 
lich greater in the case of husbands than it was in the 
ae of wives. Of course we are not to generalise from 
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stray cases of bnital husbands; nor are we to draw 
hasty coneliisions from some caustic popular sayicgs 
like * One inay save oneself even by sacrificing one’s 
wife.’ Suohsaybigs &re cynical observations of a few 
persons with aji abnoruial mental constitution; 
they do not refieot tlxe opinion or indicate the 
practice of the society a« a whole. There are 
several instances to show that such theories were 
not followed in practice by the average husband. 
We have, for instance, 'the story of BaUlisura where 
the husband refuses to follow the advice of his wife, 
who persistMLtly implored tiiat she should be sacri¬ 
ficed in order to aave the family. In the yiadkyama- 
lyyayoga of Bh§sa the head of the family is in a similar 
predicament, but ho also does not think of surrender¬ 
ing his wife in or<ler to save himself or his family. 

In the presi'iice of the sacred Fire the husband 
promised his wife that ln> will never forsake her iu 
liis })ursuil of pleasure, wealtli and spirituality. Our 
I'Oinplftint is that the deliiifiueuts who violated this 
vow were not severely dealt “^dth by society. It 
tolerated polygamy; it did not for a long time give ar^y 
proprietan* rights to the wife; later on when reuun- 
(fiation of the worklly life became populur, it did not 
condemn the action of those persons who u.<ed to 
desert thoir wives in pursuit of their spiritual ideals. 
.U1 this affected the position of the wife very adversely. 

' it is true that monogamy nomially prevailed in- 
Hiudu society. 'Ihe word danipcUl' two joint owners 
of the household ’ excludes a third person from the 
conjugal life. The ritual too does not provide for the 
association of more than one wife in the normal sacri- 
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flee. Tlie Vedic god« aUo aie iuonog»imyas. In 
practice, however, polygivray often prevailed i» the 
rich and ruling sections of society. It was fairly 
common among kings iind nobles, who often found it 
a Ireful instrument in strengthening their political 
power by contracting numerous but judicious matri¬ 
monial alliances, 'ilia rich probably regarded plura¬ 
lity of wives as a juoof of their wealth, reputation 
and social jiosif ion. Polygamy of ccmrse was a luxurj* 
beyond tlie means of ihe poor. A rich !nan can sup¬ 
port several wives; a poor man finds it difficult to 
maintain even oneh Uofareuces lo p<jlyganiy are 
fairly nuinerous in the Vcdic litemturc. 'Jlie Rig- 
veda in one |)lace comimres a person atiacUed on all 
sid^ by his enemies to a husband troubled by liis 
jealous wives-. Tiic Atharvaveda has nvunerous 
charms to enable a co-wife to monopolise the 
love of the common husband (K. g., Ill, IH). The 
coronation ritual presupposes four wives for the 
king,'and in practice ho may have had nioi'e. Father 
Manu is said to have liad 11) wives, and king Haris- 
chandra had only a hundred. Even philosopher 
YSjnavalkya had two. There are some observations 
in the late Vedic literature to show that polygamy was 
well established in certain sections of society^. 

^ i\ KSS., 
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Tke main reasou, however, for the occ*vsiom\l 
ocourreiK'e of even aiuoug ordinary classes 

was the great anxiety that wiw felt for tlie preservation 
and continuance of the family. For offering the pres¬ 
cribed oblations to ancestors so as to secure their con- 
tiauance in heaven, a son was absolutely necessary, 
and 80 society permitted the husband to lake a second 
wife, if the first one was barren. Nay, we find some 
writers laying down that it wa;> the duty of the 
wife to urge her hasbftud to contract a second 
marriage, if she had failed to present a son to him 
(Kamasvtra, IV, 2). ^ 

Sufficient time, however, had io be allowed U> 
pass in order to make it certain that the wife was really 
barren. Ten years at least had to elapse before barren¬ 
ness could be presumed. In case daughters alone or 
very short-lived children were bom, a further period 
of waiting for three or four years waa prescribed^.'' 

A concessiun tbit was intended to be given only in 
exceptional cases came soon to be regarded as the 
normal right of the husband, Leaders of society, 
however, tried to nip this tendency in the bud. One 
of them grows eloquent in describing the inequity of 
the procedure, if a husband abandons his wife with 
/Continui'd from the last page,) 

vivvf to lighten tUeir dtrtJieetic labonr. When iiiowi&ge means for 
tJje wouiao chienv her liusbAud’s work, Bh© deairo? to aliare 

liim with otiK'nJ. The sitnfttion changea wlieu ft higher couc<*ption 
of laarriftge w evolvent ( J. h. Davies, p. 146 ). 
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whom he has noiemuly yromwed to live for everh 
AnoUier expressly prohibit a sec-oncl marriage, if the 
first wife had already given birth to a son 2 . A third 
one declaren that a imin who iimrries a seeond wife 
without a just cause, will be guilty of a shi, which can 
never be atoned^. A fourth one grows so indignant 
that he pronounces awch a person as unfit even to 
become a witness in a court of law (Ndrada, 1,180). 

Unfortunately, however, this c<m<lei)ination of 
the second marriage did not jiroduce the result desired. 
Suiwreession of the first witc began to l>ec'ome com- 
!Uon©r in well-to-do families from the begimiing of 
the Christian era. Tho lowering of the marriageable 
age, tliat took place at this time, heli)cd tlds undesir¬ 
able tendency. Husbands would not always like to 
be bound down by the choices made liy Iheir )>ai‘ents, 
when tliey had not oven entered their teens. Wivt*s too 
were not cultured or educated enough to succeed in 
rivetting their husbjmds' affections and dissuading 
them from the contemplated second uiarriaj?e. The 
inevitable result followed. Supersessions on flimsy 
grounds began to become common in some sections of 
society. What pains one most is that they should / 
have been justified by some Smviti writers. We have 
seen above tliat some of our early thinkei's tried their 
best to discotir^e this tendency by condemning it in 
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no uncertain terius. Even when the}* allowed a «ecotid 
marriage lor the continuation of the family, thej* 
kid it down that it should he performed only with 
the consent of the first wife*. The husband was 
further retpiired to look after her iti the proper 
manner, and give her a suitable allowance if she desired 
to live sep‘Uately. 

' Otliev Smriti writers, however, have taken quite 
a different stand. They have propounded the 
astounding doctrine that the husband has the right 
to discard his wife any moment slie proves herself 
disagreeable to himS. This is a monstrous principle 
and we feel pained to find that some of our Smiiti 
writers should have ever propounded it. This i>rin' 
oiple, along with the lowering of the marriageable age 
of girls, produced dieastrous cousequences for the 
happiness of women. In spite of their anxiety to do 
everything to please their husbands, devoted wives 
b^an to be sometimes superseded, even when 
had given birth to sons. Sinritis have no doubt kid 
down that such wives should be given a maintenance. 
It was not, however, easy for them to live in a kind of 
judicial separation; for a section of the public was 
• VT HMHl ^ I 

^l4nFHT ^ II IX, 88. 

- I Majui. IX, 81. 

It is true ih»i ^r)' ^nd quo and the same work like 

MaHvmi Hi levuig down that a huabaud sliould wait for a lung 
time in order rc bo f<nro that his vdfo is barren, end also permitting 
BUpcreesaioii un the flimsy ground of tbe wife b«ug disagreeable. 
Ibis is due to th<< bleudiug of tbe eorber and later tradition in the 
same work. 
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Always inclined to spread baseless scandals about their 
character if they followed such a couise'. .. -' 

It i», however but fair to point out that in con- 
toinporary titues almost everywhere aiinilar license 
was given to the htisband in Uie matter of discarding 
his wife. At Rotnes a woman could be divorced be¬ 
cause she was childless, or disagreeable, or for any 
other similar reason. Women were allowed divorce, 
but they sutTeivd scK-iaUy if tliey availed tliemselves 
of this pemiissiou {Sionj oj Wovien, p- B6). 

Owing to the gtowug helplessness of women on 
account of tlieir illiteracy and ignorance, they be- 
cftmo easier pn-y to ill-treatment wid tyranny. The 
disappearance of divorce, permitted by earlier writers 
under certain circumstances, further embittered 
their life. We ha^'e seeir above ( aiite\ p-100), how one 
woman refused to go to live with her husband 
on learning that he had contraclod a second marriage 
during her absence, and how she eventually married 
a different person. Now things had changed com¬ 
pletely. Manu no doubt states that the husband 
should contract a second marriage only with the 
consent of the first wife, but this permission was 
merely a formal affair. If the wife refused to give it, 
the huaband could still carry out his plan of the second 
marriage. If after tlmt event a self-respecting wife 
found it impossible to live with her husband, and 
proceeded to leave his household, she was to be 

SQkuniitla, Act V. ID aud 27. 
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compelled to stay with him. Tiie only concession 
thivt llanu sliows to her Is to permit her to stay with 
her parents, provided she did not claim any main- 
tenance (IX. RS). this treatment laid down for 
the wile is a natural consequence of Mann’s theorj- 
that marriage eatabUslies the supromai^ of the hus¬ 
band over the wifd. This view soon became rimte 
popular; we find Kalidasa subscribing to it-. 

It is no wonder tlmt under such circmnstaiwef* 
unreasonable demands should liave been made on 
wives. 'Hie husband may be self-willed, he may be 
even vicious; the wife must nevorlheless worship 
him as a god^ Such husbands of course may not have 
beet) many; what is surprising and i>amful is that 
they should have got some advocates even amon^ 
Smriti writers. The impudent'e with which ludi¬ 
crously absurd stories are sometimes narrated in later 
literature to illustrate the life of the ideal wiie, who 
followed the above gospel, is indeed astonishing. 
Anas fly S was a very obedient wife and an ideal pa<i- 
vrata, says the Markan^apuraiyi At her husband's 
bitlding she once proceeded to carry him on her own 
ghoul ders to tiie house of a dancing girl. On the way 
love-lorn husband kicked an angry sage, who was 
|ias.King near him, and the latter forthwith cursed him 
to die before tlie sunrise. AmwQya proceeded to render 
the curse inoperative by prohibiting the sun from 
rising- The luminary could not of course disobey 
1 I V, 154. 

- dqMH I I V. 25. 
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the coiomaiid of a poiivraia. Hie earth was plunged 
into darkness and godf8 got alarinod and intervened. 
They eventually succeeded in pacifying the angry sage, 
who was then induced to take back his corse. 

It is no doubt true that such stories are intended 
to illustrate tlie power of a jiativraia and her unswerv¬ 
ing devotion to her husband in the most trying cir¬ 
cumstances. They are not to be taken too literally. 
Nevertheless, the tact that their imt^inary plots should 
have been conceived on these lines shows that the posi¬ 
tion of the wife vis-a-w her husband had changed 
very greatly to her disadvantage by about the 4th 
century a. nh The situation worsened with the abuse 
of the very guarded permission given to the husband 
to take a second wife. The concession was intended 
only for certain specific and unusual circumstances. 
But soon men began to think more of the permission 
than of the qualifying conditions. When this tendency 
manifested itself in society, it was the clear duty of 
Smriti writers to condemn it in the most unqualified 
manner. In stead of dischai^ing it, many of them virtu¬ 
ally proceeded to encourage frivolous irresponsibility 
in man by permitting them to marry a second time, if 
the first wife were guilty merely of unpleasant speech. 
This shows a light-beartedn^s, which i$ hardly credit¬ 
able to any writers who profess to guide society. 

J Some paswgeB in Buddbial literetui© show that eyea in th» 
Sid oentnry b. c. uie slave type of wife, who would quietly bear 
aU the ill-treatment of her husband, was regarded as the beat 
one by some tiibkers who preferred her to a wile, who would 
be her hueband'a companion (/fltofca, No. 269). The avau- 
able evidence shows, however, that this theory was not g«et^y 
enhsoribed to before the Christian era. The prev^nco of child 
marziagee waa reeponsible for ite becoming popularin later times. 

9 [w.H.O.] 
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The different angles of vision with which the 
question of the remarrij^e of the widow and the 
widower was viewed at this time also show a growing 
callousness to the feelings and sentiments of women, 
a,nd an inordinate anxiety to avoid the least in- 
eonvenience and discomfort to men.* We shall see 
in Chapter V how widow marriages were comple¬ 
tely frowned out of existence by about 600 a. d. 
The rising tide of asceticism, which was mainly res¬ 
ponsible for this development, did not however affect 
the position of the widower at all. Nay, strangely 
enough the prospects of his immediate remarriage 
hr^tened up. The earlier times did not hold that a 
widower could not discharge his religious duties except 
by marrying a second time. The AiUiTty<x Bnhmd'na 
expressly states that a widower can continue his Vedic 
sacrifices even if he remains unmarried ; his devotion 
(^rfldd^) will be his figurative wife^ Vishnu (c.lOO a.d.) 
does not regard remarriage as a religious necessity; he 
points out that an image of the dead wife can well 
serve the sacrificial purpose*. ^ri-E5macbandra 
concurred with this view, for when separated from 
Sita, he performed his sacriiices with an image of 
his wife by his side. He did not deem it necessary 
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to marry a second time in order to kave a living wife 
with him during the performance of his sacrifices. 
In course of time, however, widowers, who would 
spend their remaining life in nourishing the memory 
of their departed wives, began to become rarer and 
rarer. A second inarriag© for the widower was soon 
declared to be a religious necessity by some obliging 
Srariti writers. After describing the funeral of the wife, 
Manu immediately proceeds to inform the bereaved 
husband that he ought to marry again^. How could 
household sacrifices be properly performed without 
the presence and cooperation of a wife ? The tests 
which permitted the performance of the sacrifices 
with the effigy of the dead wife were explained away 
with the usual ingenuity of commentators. The wife 
can never be repr^ented ; she must be alwa^ present 
in person. She had to do personally some work in the 
sacrifice like the pounding of the rice etc.; obviously 
this could not be done by an effigy- So the second 
marriage was an absolute religious necessity for the 
widower*. It would not have been difficult to show 
that the same would be the case for the widow as 
well. The son was an imperative necessity for offering 
oblations to the manes, and it could well have been 
argued ^at a widow should lose no time in marrying 

« ii V, 168. 
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again for ensuring tiie ccntinuftnce of the family. No 
Smriti writer, however, has cared to take this stand. 

We slmll conclude this chapter with a few words 
on polyandry in ancient India. This custom was 
practically unknown to Hindu society- In the Vedic 
marriage hymn Silryft is married to Aevins; the latter, 
however, are not two persons but a twin deity. It is 
also true that there are some passages in Vedic litera¬ 
ture where the wife is mentioned in connection with 
husbands in plural. The plurals in these cases are, 
however, either generic or used maje$ULti$ causal. 
In later Vedic literature it is pointed out in several 
pkees how polyandry is not permissible, though 
polygamy is legal*. Smritis nowhere contemplate 
the possibility of polyandry, when they discuss the 
rules of marriage. 

' It is only in the MahabhSrata and some PurS^as 
that we come across a few stray cases of polyandry. 
The most well-known case is that of Draupadi, who 
was married to five Paudava brothers. Kiu^alaka 
Jataka (No. 5S6) also refers to a polyandrous marriage 
of a princess named Ka^ihS. Knshpa was another 
name of Draupadi and the Kaphft of this JStaka is 
identical with her as is shown by the fact that the 
names of her husbands ar4 identical with those of 
Paridavas. Draupadx's polyandrous marriage seems 
to have been a historic event 5 otherwise the author of 

‘ 55 ?: snut TT WH usrn a? i B. V.. X, S6,38- 

fw I y., XIV, 1.61. 
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th® Mfthabli^tR, who is at his wit’s end to justify it, 
would have quietly kept silence over it. Polyandry, 
however, seems to have been rarely practised even in 
the days of the Mah&bh^ata. Kunti was pained to 
find that her well-meant direction to her sons that 
the brothers should evenly divide what they may have 
obtained should result in a polyandrous marria^el. 
Drupada also stood aghast at the polyandrous proposal 
of Yudhish^ra^- Tlie latter,could justify it only on 
the convenient ground of family tradition^. He no 
doubt refers to an earlier polyandrous marriage of 
Jatilh, but whether it was a historical event may well 
be doubted, TheMahabharata proceeds to give several 
fantastic reasons in justification of Draupadi’s marri¬ 
age 5 only one of them may be given by way of illus¬ 
tration. Draupai^ got five husbands in this life be¬ 
cause in one of her previous existences she had five 
times uttered the prayer to God, ‘Give me a husband ’ 
(I, 21S). Later writers were so much upset by 
Draupadi’s polyandry that they refused to believe 
in it. The Taniravariihay for instance, maintainB that 
Draupadi’s maxriage witli five royal brothers is to be 
understood only figuratively. Draupadi was not a 
lady in flesh and blood; she stood for royal glory 

qiwiw to to si 

1 , 206 , 2 . 
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{rajya-hkskmC), and her marriage with five brothera 
is only intended to show that they were jointly ml- 
ing tbeii kingdom with absolute accord. Or, we may 
suppose, that the brothers were really married to five 
different ladies, but they were so much Uike in person 
and character, that they came to be described under 
the common name Dtaupa^^. Or, we slrouJd under¬ 
stand the situation in this way: Draupadi was 
really the wife of Aijvma who had won her by his skill 
in archery, but the epic describes her as the common 
wife of all the five brothers with a view to emphasise 
the extraordinarily cordial relations that existed 
among the brothers i. 

The fact is that polyandry was not in vogue among 
the Aryans even in the Vedic age; whether it existed 
in any earlier period among them is also very doubt¬ 
ful. Its unexpected occurreuce in the Mah?ibh5rata 
has surprised and puzsled its readers, and so later 
commentators have sought to explain it away as best 
as they could. Polyandry is still current to some 
extent among a few non-Aryan tribes of Kashmir and 
Tibet, and it is probable that the P& 9 davas were 
following a custom which they may have borrowed from 
either of these provinces. This would suggest that 
they belonged, to a stock of Aryans different from that 
of the Kauravas, and that they entered India via the 
Gilgit pass in Kashmir or through Nepal. It is of 
course not possible to discuss the pros and cons of this 
interesting theory in this work. 


i Vo). I, pp- 1DM92 (English TraoslaUon). 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Position of the Widow, Paht I. 

The Sati Custom. • 

The position of the widow in society is one of 
the most irapoitant topics which the historian of 
women has to discuss and elucidate- The treatment 
which she receives is often an index to the attitude 
of society towards women as a class. "What was 
the general lot of the widow ^ Was she allowed to 
survive her husband, or was she compelled to die with 
him ? If permitted to survive, could she marry again 
if she so desired*? Did she receive a humane and 
considerate treatment from the family and society? 
Could she hold or inherit property, so that she could 
lead on honorable and independent life after her hue- 
band’s death ? These ore the main topics which 
;we have to discuss in connection with the position of 
the widow. Of these, the question of the proprietary 
rights will be discussed in the ninth chapter- Here 
we shall take up the problems of Sati, levitate, remarri¬ 
age, and tonsure. Of these, the question of the Sati 
custom will engage us in this chapter and the rest 
will be discussed in the next, which will close with a 
general survey of the position of the widow from age 
to age. 

The Custom op Sati (Suttbb). 

In prehistoric times there prevailed a belief in 
several societies that the life and needs of the dead in 
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the next world are more or less similar to those in this 
existence. It therefore became a pious duty of sorvivmg 
relations to provide a dead person with aU the things 
that he usually needed when aUve. Kspeoially when 
an important personage like a chief, a nobleman or a 
warrior died, it was felt that his usual paraphernalia 
should be ‘sent’ with him. He would of course require 
bis wives, horses and servants in the ne:rt world, and 
it would therefore be necessary and desirable to kill 
these all, and bum or bury them with him. buch a 
belief should have given rise to the custom of burning 
or burying the husband also along with the wife. 
Man, however, wielded supreme power in society almost 
everywhere and was not prepared to sanction a custom 
adverse to his own interest and comfort. It may, 
however, be pointed out that in Ashanti, lungs’ sisters 
were' allowed to marry handsome youths among 
commoner*, but they were compelled to commit 
ST^cide o\\ the death of their royal consorts- 

Tho custom of the sacrifice ol the widow at tho 
funeral of her husbend was widely prevailing in 
ancient times, lliere is no direct evidence to show 
that it prevailed in the Indo-European age, but the 
fact that it wa*? practised among the (Vauls, the Goths 
the Norwegians, the Celt®, the Slavs and tlie Thracians 
would justify the inference that it was probably well 
establislied among the Indo-Europeans. It was quite 
common among the Scythians. In Chum if a widow 
killed heiself in order to follow her husband to heaven, 
her corpse was taken out in a great proceasionh 

1 T&viiey; KoilUlSfviUigara, vol. IV, Twiainal Essay on 
Suttae by Penwr. 
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The general prevalence of this custom among 
the primitive warlike tribes is not difficult to under¬ 
stand. Fighting rac^ are very jealous of their women 
and often prefer to kill them, rather than take the risk 
of their going astray after their husbands' death. 
There was also the general belief, already referred to, 
that the warrior will require in his next life all those 
things that were near and dear to him in this exis¬ 
tence. It was therefore as reasonable to bury his 
clothes, bows, arrows and horses as to inter his wife. 
The wife is usually the dearest relation of a man, and 
the visitations of a chief’s ghost were popularly attri¬ 
buted to his desire to be united with his quondam 
queen. Why not lessen these dreaded visitatious by 
burning or burying her along with his remfdn.s? 
This custom also made the life of the patriarch very 
safe j it practically eliminated all possibility of any 
one among his numerous mutually envious wives intri¬ 
guing against his life. They all know that even if 
successful, they had no chance of surviving him. They 
were therefore oil care and attention to see that no 
pieventible accident intervened to shorten the hus¬ 
band's life. 

Whatever the real reasons may have been, we 
find, as shown already, that the custom of sacrificing 
the wife at the husband’s death existed among the 
Aryans in the Indo-European period- By the time 
they entered India, it had, however, gone out of vogue. 
We do- not find it mentioned in the Avesta. Nor 
is it referred to in the funeral hymns of the Eigveda, 
where it would certainly have been mentioned if it had 
been in existence. It is true that in the great contro- 
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versy that raged after the legal prohibition of the Sati 
custom by Lord William Bentick, it was argued tliat 
a stanza in one of the Vedic funeral hymns gives 
a canonical sanction to the custom. The case, how¬ 
ever, could be rendered plausible only by fraudulently 
changing the last word of the stanza from agre into 
agneh The verse in question refers to women with 
their husbands living coming forward to annohit the 
cor^)se before it was consigned to flames, and con¬ 
tains no reference whatsoever to any widow immolat¬ 
ing herself on her husband’s funeral pyre‘. 

. The Atharvaveds, however, shows that the 
funeral ritual of the Vedic age preserved some for¬ 
malities reminiscent of the archaic custom of Sati. 
It shows that it was still customary for the widow 
to lie by the side of her husband’s corpse on the funeral 
pyre; sbe w;is, however, asked to come down, and a 
prayer was offered that she should lead a prosperous 
life enjoying the bliss of cliildren and wealth-. It is 
therefore clear that the Vedic age expected the 
widow rather to remarry than to immolate herself. 

The reasons that led to the discontinuation of the 
yati custom in the Vedic age can only be inferred. 
Probably the finer cultural outlook, that the Vedic 
Aryans had developed by this time, bad convinced them 
that the custom was a barbarous one ; probably they 

5^ «rT^t?s§ n 

Eveu wht'Q the last Mord is ch&ugad into agn^, it is only a 
forcod ^stniction that can detect in tbiij stansa a refereoGe to 
(he nidow immolation. 
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^0 found themselves in minority in India and felt 
the compelling necessity to increase their population 
in order to ensure their political domination. In 
stead of allo’wing widows to be burnt, they though^ 
that it would be better to encourage them to live 
and increase the population hy levirate or remarriage. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, it is undis- 
puted that the Sat! custom had gone out of vogue 
among the Aryans at the time they had entered India. 
We find no traces of it whatsoever down to c. 400 
B. 0. The BrSlunana literature ( c. 1500 B. c. to c. 
700 B. c.) is silent about it. Grihyasutras (c- 600 to 
c. 800 D. c.) describe numerous rituals and SanskOras, 
but the custom of Sati does not figure among them. 
From the details of the funeral ritual and procedure 
given in them, we find that the widow was to be 
brought back from the funeral pyre, either hy her 
husband’s brother or disciple, or by an old trusted 
servants From the TaMriya Aranyaka we find 
that while returning from the funeral pyre, the widow 
look away from Iter husband’s hand objects like bow, 
gold, jewels, etc., which were burnt along with the 
widow in an earher age. A hope was theii expressed 
that the widow and her relatives would lead a happy 
and prosperous life^. It is clear that the custom of 
Sat! had died down long ago. 

sfH Tfa i A.O.S.. IV, 2,18- 

win w u VI, I. 

The verse is repeated tvpice more with the change of the first 
word into “d • 
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• The Buddhist literature also is unaware of the 
custom of 8atJ. If it had existed in the days of the 
Buddha, one feels certain that the great Sakyan sage 
jvould have started a vehement crusade against it. 
He who opposed saoritices to gods, because dumb 
animals were immolated therein, would certainly 
have been exasperated by a custom which entailed 
the burning of human beings alive. So we may well 
conclude that even in Kshatriya circles the custom 
was not prevalent in c. 500 s. c. Megasthenes and 
Kantilya both do not mention the custom. The 
authors of the Dh^masutras (c, 400 b. c. to c. 100 
A. D.) and the writers of the early Smntis like those of 
Manu and Yajftav^ya {c. 100 a. d. to c. 300 a- n.) 
have laid^own detailed rules about the duties of 
women and widows. None of them, however, even 
hints that it would be commendable for a widow 
to bum herself alive with her dead husband at his 
funeral. 

VCq begin to get stray references to the custom 
of Sati from about 800 d. c. The MahabhRrata, a 
major portion of which was composed at about tliis 
time, knows of one, but only one, case of Sati, vi£., 
that of MSdrl. But even in her case, it is interesting 
to note that the assembled sages try their best 
to dissuade her from her resolve. MSdrl, how¬ 
ever, is unmoved by their argument. She says 
that she is determined to die with her husband, 
firstly because she w*a8 the cause of bis death, 
secondly because she would be unable to control 
her passions, and thirdly because she may find 
it difficult to treat evenly her sons and step- 
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sona^ No argainent of any religious merit ia assigned 
by her or any body else. The wives of Abhinaanyu and 
Ghatotkacha survive their spouses^. The epic records 
DO other case of Sat!. There ia a talk of Draupadi 
being consigned to dames along with the remains of 
Ktchaka, but that was merely for the sake of revenge^. 

As against this solitary instance of Satt in the case 
of Madrl, in the llth book of the epic we have the spec¬ 
tacle of hundreds and thousands of dead heroes being 
burnt along with their costumes, weapons and cha¬ 
riots ; in not a single case, however, do we find a 
widow burning herself along with the remains of ^ 
her husband (Chaps. 81-88). The Vei}U<mhcTa 
no doubt refers to the case of a Sati on the Kaurava 
battlefield (Act IV), but it is quite clear th«fc it is due 
to the anachronism of its author. The epic itself 
states that all the widows of the fallen heroes reinained 
behind and offered them funeral oblations^. 

^ g«5nfw TTwnff 9 ^ flT*r^i7q5ni| u 
ST Fm 5lT?Tr^ H ^ ^ t 1, 188, 71-2. 

2 In bis Kddaviban Bsna expressly refers to the oese of 
Tlttara io justiScetloc of the eonduot of Mahsivetfi. in deciding to 
nrvivc her bver. Wo, bowerer, find UttaA represented cs.bniQu^ 
herself ^tb her husband Abbioanyu in the Bali island version of 
the Mahabbftrata. The reason of the discrepancy is obvious^ tho 
Bali island version belongs to a time when the castom of Sati had 
beoome popular. 

S HpT: ^Wff { 

5ftTr*ra^ ii 

UTWT ^ I 

yw Tfq firt wm iv, 28 ,4 ff. 

4 Later on they are reprceentod as plunging into the Gang« 
and being reunited with thar basbands in heaven. At best, this 
irould be a case of suicide. The procedure has no affinity with the 
eustom of Sail. 
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la til© original portion of tb© BtaSyana tber© is 
• no case of Sati. In the UttarakSJjda (17, 14) we find 
Vedavati’s mother becoming a Sati; bat this story is 
more legendary than historical and the book where it 
occurs is admittedly a later addition, being as modern . 
as about 500 A. D. In the original kernel of the epic, 
we find that when Bava^ by means of his magic 
raised before the eyes of Sita the illusion of the fall of 
Rama, she eiLpresaed the wish to be burnt alor^ with 
her husband (VI, 32,82). This passage also is proba¬ 
bly a later interpolation, ^or none of the mves of 
Dasaratha or BSvai^a are represented in the epic as 
accompanying their husbands on the funeral pyre. 

PurSpas refer only to a few cases of Satl. This 
shows that by about 400 a. d., when the Purfujas 
were given their present fonn,the custom was gradual¬ 
ly coming into general vogue. It does not prove 
its antiquity. It is interesting to note that some of 
the Sati cases in Purapas are the imaginary creations 
of a later age, and go against the earlier tradition. 
Thus the MahSbharsta is unaware of any Yudava 
widows having burnt themselves on their husbands 
funeral pyres; according to the Padmapumna, how¬ 
ever, all of them became Satis (UttarakSnda, chap. 
279).• The vast majority of the widows that figure 
in PurSnas survive their husbands. 

The earliest historical instance of Sati is that of 
the wife of the Hindu general Keteus, who died in 816 
B. c. while fighting against Antigonos. Both the 
wives of the general were very anxious to accompany 
their husband on the funeral pyre, but as the elder 
on© was with child, the younger one abne was allow- 
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ed to carry out her wish. Greek writers tell ue that 
she WM led to the pyre by her brother, and that she 
was all gleeful even when the fiames enveloped her 
person. Some Greek historians tell us that the 
custom was prevalent among the Kathians (Kathas) 
of the Punjab. It was, however, still confined only to 
a few Kshatriya circles, for it is not noticed by Greek 
writers in connection with other fighting trib«, which 
stubbornly opposed Alexander and many members of 
which died while fighting with the invader. 

The custom was gradually struggling into exist¬ 
ence in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
Hence, as shown above, we get stray references to it 
in the later portions of the BamSyapa'and the MahS- 
bharata, and in the present version of some PurSnas. 
Vishnv-smrifi (c. 100 a.d.) thinks the custom to be not 
illogical; it advanced the view that in spite of 
diversity of Karman, a widow can, though other rela¬ 
tions cannot, go the way of the departed soul by dying 
.after him*. The custom, however, was not yet re¬ 
garded as a religious duty. Vishnu himself does not 
recommend it, he merely mentions it. He is in fact 
one of the earliest writers to recognise the widow as 
an heir to her husband; he allows her to remarry 
also (17, 43). 

The custom began to become popular in Kshatriya 
circles from c. 400 a. d. It is known to Vatsyfiyana, 
BhSsa, KSlid&sa and ^fidraka. Vit^yayana points 
out (VI, 58) how clever dancing girls gain ascen- 

«nuT?R ^ II 20, SC. 
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dancy over the mind of their lovers by swearing that 
they would bum themselves ou tlieir funeral pyieg. 
Prom the tndCrubhanga of Bhasa, 

it appears that the dramatist difl’ered from the Maha- 
bharata in. holding that Uttara, Dus^IS and Puara'v^ 
died ou the funeral pyres of their husbands, Abhi- 
manyu, Jaysdratha and Duryodhana respectively. 
In the Kumarasamhham (Canto IV) Rati is about to 
burn herself after her husband’s death; it is only a 
voice from the heaven that dissuades her from her 
resolve. In the Mri<^hhakaHka the wife of Ch5ru- 
datta wants to bnm herself before tlie arrival of the 
expected news of her husband’s execution (Act X). 
To turn to hist Jiic cases of the period, we £nd that the 
wife of general GopatSja, who fell in 510 a. d. while 
fighting for his country against the HQp^, immolated 
herself on her husband’s funeral pyrei. In 606 A. d. 
the mother of King Harsha chose to predecease her 
husband by committing herself to fiames, whmi it was 
4ec1ared that there was no chance of her husband’s 
^covery. At about this time a Nepalese queen, 
pamed Bsjyavatl, is also seen becoming a SatT. 

\J Some Smribi writers of the period now begin to 
refer to the practice. They do not, however, hold 
it as an ideal for the widow; they allow it only 
as a second alternative and regard ascetic life as 
preferable to it. Such is the case with Bnhespati, 

C. 2. 2:. Vol.ni, p. 98. 

Quoted in V«v34aratna^ara, p. 449. 
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Par&sara (IV, 26*8) and the author of Agni- 
‘pHrana'^ 

There were, however, several thinkers, who were 
altogether opposed to the idea of giving even a quali¬ 
fied recognition to the cuatom. Thus Medhatithi 
admits that the custom has been mentioned hj 
Angirtxssm^, but maintains that it has no authori¬ 
tative value, for it is opposed to an express Vedic 
text which prohiI)its suicide to all-. Virata takes a 
more decisive stand and positively prohibits the 
custom. He points out that the widow can do some 
good to her husband, if she survives and offers him the 
prescribed oblations at the ^fiddha; if she ascends 
the funeral pj^e, she will be only incurring the sin 
of suicide*. 4)evanabhatta, a 12th century writer 
from south India, maintains that the Sati custom is 
only a very inferior variety of Dharma and is not to 
be recommended at all*. To the poet B§i?a (c. 625 
A. D.), however, belongs the credit of offering the 
most vehement, detennined and rational opposition 
to this new inhuman practice. * To die after one'a 

, m faVAi i O STf*! i 2 * 21 , 28 . 

ffriV Tf?r HWWfq ST^ ^ 

crwfB5TPr(WH«<wiM) ^ I fw aurftfw 

On .Mona, V, 157. 

8 wneaa wtw ^ f <Trn«fr i 

Quoted by Aparirka on Y^*., 1,87. 

VyATobftrakS^a, p. 6^8. 
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beloved says he, ‘ is most fruitless. It is a custom 
followed by the foolish. It is a mistake committed 
under infatuation. It is a reckless course followed 
only on account of hot haste. It is a mistake of 
stupendous magnitude. It does no good whatsoever 
to the dead person. It does not help him in ascending 
to heaven j it does not prevent him from sinking into 
hell. It does not at all ensure union after death; 
the person who has died goes to the place determined 
by his own Karman, the person who accompanies him 
on the funeral pyre goes to the hell reserved for 
those who are guilty of the sin of suicide. On the 
other hand, by surviving the deceased, one can do' 
much good both to onself and to the departed by 
offering prescribe^h oblations for his happiness in the 
other world. By jdyicg with him one can do good to 
neither’i. \J 

It is clear that Baaa was struck with horror by 
the tendency to eulogise the Sati custom, shown in 
some (Quarters in his days, and was anxious to offer 
the most determined opposition to it. Tantra writers 
also joined him in the crusade. They pointed out 
that woman was the embodiment of Supreme Goddess, 
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and boldly declared that if a person burnt her with 
her husband, he would be condemned to eternal helP. 

Unfortunately this crusade sponsored by wise 
thinkers b\il©d to have any effect. The custom continued 
to gain in popularity mainly ajnong fighting classes. 
Ascetic ideals were gaining the upper hand in society ; 
the conduct of a widow boldly burning herself with the 
remains of her husband appeared to it as the most 
glorious example of supreme self sacrihce. The theory 
of Karman also was mo diked so as to support the Safa 
custom- There was no doubt that normally a relation 
could not join a dead person in the other world by 
dying after him, as the Kerman of the two pereons 
would lead tliem to different destinatioas. The Sati 
however, was an exception, the merit of her self sacri¬ 
fice was more than suf&cient to annihilate her hus¬ 
band’s sins and raise him to heaven to live in eternal 
union with his wife. The Scythian influence further 
helped the spread of the, ev^tom. A considerable 
portion of northern India was under the rule of 
Scythians from g . 150 b. o. to c- 250 a. d., and among 
them the custom of burning the wife along with the 
remains of a departed chief was quite common. The 
custom was already practised by some stray Kshatriya 
tribes; the example of the new rulers tended to make 
it popular among the rest. 

From about 700 a- n. fiery advocates began to 
come forward to extol the custom of Sati in increasing 

AfoAJnirvdnafdn^ra, X, 7^*80. 
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numbeK. Angiras argued that the only course which 
religion has prescribed for a widow is that of Sati^. 
HSrIta maintained that the wife can purify her hus¬ 
band from the deadliest of sins, if she bums herself 
with his remains. The two will then happily reside 
in heaven for three and a half crores of years^. 
A passage interpolated in P^sroiara5mn^i observes 
that just as a snake-charmer forcibly drags out a 
snake from a hole by force, in the same manner the 
Sati takes out her husband from hell and enjoys 
heaven with him for three and a half crores of years^. 
Even if the wife had led a dissolute life, it would not 
matter; her immolation, even if not voluntary, will 
ensure a permanent seat in heaven both to her and 
herhusband^- ^ 

The views.advocated by these writers gradually 
began to produce some effect on society, During 

I ^RriTm1»swq?rTif^ i 

JTT**fr wfeTw ^ II 

Quoted by Apsrarka at Y&j, I, 87. 
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^ II IV, 81-8S. 

This i>a«:iage is an mterpcla^on, because two vera's earlier. 
] 'arsiara permits a widow to remarry. 
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the period 700-1100 a. d., Satis became more frequent 
in northern India and quite common in Kashmir. 
The history of Kashmir during this period teems with 
the cases of Satis in royaJ families. Kalhana, the his¬ 
torian of the province, is surprised to find that even 
notoriously unchaste queens like Ja;^^ati, the wife of 
king TJchchala, should be seen imzriolating themselves 
on their husbands' funeral pyresi. The custom of Sati 
was so deep-rooted in the ruling families of Kashmir, 
that not only regularly married wives, but even concu¬ 
bines, used to follow it. Kings Kalasa and XJtkarsha 
were, for instance, followed both by their wives 
and concubines (Rajaiaranginl, VII, '858). It seems 
that the principle of dying after a beloved relative was 
extended to relations other than the husband as well; 
we sometimes come across mothers, sisters and sisters- 
in-law burning themselves with the dead relation 
{Ibid, VI, 1880; Vlli, 448; VIX, 1486). Cases are 
also on record of ministers, servants and nurses 
burning themselves with their masters { ibid,V,^6 ; 
VII, 481; VII, 490; VIII, 1447 ). This reminds us of 
the harikari custom of Japan. Kalhmia records the 
case even of a cat, which out of affection for its 
royal master Sussala, voluntarily threw itself 
on his funeral pyre (VII, 2441). In the stories of 
Kathdsariisagara, (which was written in c. 1100 A.n. 

' in Kashmir,) the custom of Sati is quite common. 
Its great prevalence in the valley of Kashmir is 

5ifw?!W9iR ^ weira: n 
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probably due to its proximity to Central Asia, which 
was the home of the Scythians, among whom the 
custom was quite common. 

to c. 1000 A. D. Satis were rare in the 
Deccan. Sulaiman, an Arabian merchant who had 
spent some time on the western coast of India at the 
beginamg of the 10th century, states that it was only 
sometimes that queens used to mount the funeral 
pyres of their consorts; there was no compulsion, 
it .was entirely left to them to choose (Elhot and 
Dowson, Yol. I, p. 6). 

As far as the extreme south of India is 
concerned, the Sati was more an exception tlion a 
rule down to c. lOOO m ©. 'Phe queen of ouly king 
BhQta PSndeya' dr the San gam age is known to 
have’followed the custom (Pvramy 246-7). Her histo¬ 
ricity is, however, a matter of uncertainty. Among 
the nieinl)ets of the Pallava, the Chola and the P^dya 
ruling families, so well known to us from numerous 
inscriptious, we do not come across any cases of Sati 
down to c. 900 A D. It is therefore clear that the cus¬ 
tom was yet to obtain a footing in South India. 

We liave already observed that the Sati was origi¬ 
nally a Ksliafriya custom. The accounts of the 
Greek historians make it clear that it was confined to 
fighting classes only in the 4th century b. o. The 
while recognising the validity of the 
custom among the Kshatriyas, doubts whether it 
could be permissible for other castes to follow ith 
The Padma^uraw extols the custom'to the sky, but 

I 5 ST \ VII, 35. 
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' expressly proliibits it to Bralimana women. It 
drjclares that any person, who will be guilty of helping 
a Brahmana widow to the funeral pyre, will be guilty 
of the dreadful and unatonable of the murder 
of a Brahmanai (briiJinuxltaiya). J 

The Brahmana community, however, was 
accustomed to pride itself on following the most 
ascetic and self-denying code of lifej eventually' it 
began to feel that it should not allow itself to be out- ^ 
distanced by the Kshatriyas iu the custom of SatT. 
The custom therefore began to be followed by a few 
Brahmana families soon after 1000 A. D. We have 
seen already how there are express commands in earli¬ 
er texts prohibiting a Brahmana widow from following 
the new fashion of suicide, but commentators of this 
period began to explain them away with their pro¬ 
verbial ingenuity. It wa.s argued that when death 
by mounting the funeral pyre of the husband was 
apparently prohibited to a Brahimma widow, what 
was meant was tliat sbe should not take the step 
merely under a temporary sense of overwhelming 
giief. It shouH be the result of full and mature 
deliberation^.'^ pr, the iut-ention may be to interdict 
death by mounting a separate funeral pyre ; a Brah¬ 
mana widow must bo always burnt along with her hus- 

J ST 1 *^ Tm ^ i 944^111 Thhih'iCh 

n 9^9 gmw:- ^mirw to 

99 VW CTR9 \ OtS^SWT 99 y?9T TT 9ft 9^15^ 

SriflhtilcliandSi 49, T'2'S. 

* S^9TOTOT WTipW iITOWf*999t 9 I 

Ikrnt ^ i Aporarka cm YAj.y I, 87. 
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band', remains on the same These argument 

are advanced bv south Indian commentators of the 
12tb and 14th oentnriee; it is therefore clear that the 
custom had bv this time spread to south India and 
T>euetrat6d into the Brahmana community as well. 

Recorded cases of Satis in uorthom India outside 
Kashmir are very few during the period 700-1200 a. d. 

' In this part of the country there were several Rajput 
dynasties ruling over different pro\ince3 at Uus time. 
We have got several official eulogies dascribing the 
militaiy achievements and deeds of valour of the 
PrstThfiras, the Parainaraa, the Ohedis, the Chandellas, 
eW., but they rarely refer to any cases of Satis, even 
when they refer to heroes dying on the battlefields. 
Only in the case of King G&figaeyadeva of the Chedi 
dynasty an official epigraph tells us that he obtained 
salvation at Praylga under the holy Vata tree along 
with his hundred wives-. The iangnage used, how¬ 
ever, suggests that tlie old king and bis queens simul¬ 
taneously eommittfil religious suicide in the Ganges. 
The case therefore is not one of SatT. There is no doubt 
that mere negative evidence is not sufficient to prove 
the absence of a custom, but one cannot help thinkbig 
that if any <jueens had followed their consorts on the 
funeral pyre, thoir court panegyrists would certainly not 
have failed to glorify them. The conclusion therefore 
becomes irresistible that the Sat! custom had not yet 

i ww I w?r t^TRRT: i 

? finrr i iladb9.vd on Paiiwra IV, Sl- 

E. I., XII, p. 211, V. 12. 
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become appreciably common in the royal families of 
northern India. It had by this time, however, become 
4 custom well recognised in Hinduism, for we find it 
travellix^ to the islands of Java, Sumatra and Bali 
along with Hindu emigrants- 

In Rajputana, which became a great stronghold 
-of^the Sati custom in the medieval times, the earliest 
Sat! stone, so far discovered, goes back to only 8S8 a.d. 
At Osin and Gatiyala in Jodhpur state several in¬ 
scribed Sati stones have been discovered, but they 
attest to the prevalence of the custom only from the 
latter half of the 9th century- The custom therefore 
had not become much popular down to c. 1000 a. 

Jn jiortliem India. 

The enthusiastic advocacy' of the Sati custom by 
medieval commentators began to have an appreciable 
effect on society only after about 1300 a. d. Among 
the Kamatak inscriptions published in the Ejngra- 
phia CarncUica there are only 11 cases of Satis during 
the period 1000-1400 a. d., but 41 during the period 
1400-1600 A- D. Most of these Satfs, however, 
belonged to the Nayak and the Ganda classes, winch 
formed the main fightiiig community of southern India. 
Two of them belonged to the Jain sect^; it 
is clear that some Jains hod also begun to feel that 
they ought not to lag behind Hindus in the matter- 
inscriptions, however, record only very few cases of 
Bmhmana widows becoming Satis; it is obvious that 
the lifting of the canonical ban had not yet succeeded 
in popularising the custom in the priestly order. 

1 Ep. Car., Vol. Yin, Somb Nos. 106 and 261, dated 1376 
And 1408 nepeotively. 
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Among the ruling Rajput families of northern 
India the ca^stom became firmly established by this 
time. The average Rajput princess welcomed tlie 
opportunity to bwome a Sat I and would not allow 
her husband to be cremated alone. Bards, ministers 
and relatives would often expostulate, but without 
any Kuccew. So, generally at the death of almost 
every Rajput king or nobleman, those among his 
widows, who were not with child or who were not 
required to direct the government as regents, used to 
ascend the funeral pyre. Tlieir number was sometimes 
appallingly large. M’hen Raja Ajitsingh of Mar war 
died in 17^, 64 'women mounted his funeral pyre. 
When Raja Budhsingh of Bundi was drowned, 84 
women became Satisi. The example of Rajputs 
was emulated by the Nayaks of Madura. When two 
rulers of this family died in 1611 and 1620, we are told 
that as many as 400 and 700 women ascended the 
funeral pyres. These numbers are probably exag¬ 
gerated by missionary reporters ; it is, however, clear* 
tlnit a large number of women used to become Satis 
at the death of each member of the Nayak family- 

Amaradas, the Srd Sikh Guru (1553-1574 a. d.) 
had condemned the Sati custom, and it was not fol¬ 
lowed by the Siklis for a long time. When, however, 
they developed into a fighting community, they did 
not like to lag behind the Rajputs in following time- 
honoured martial traditioas, which enjoined Sati us a 
matter of course. The Sati custom became common 
in Sikh aristocracy in spite of its prohibition by the 


i Tikd : .IwHfl/s, sniu, p. 887- 
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Gniue. Thus when Ranjit Singh died, four queens 
and seven concubines of his ascended the funeral pyre. 
During the troublesome period following his death, 
princes and generals fell in quick succession and almost 
everyone of them was accompanied by his wives and 
concubines. Three women died with Maharaja 
Kharag Singh, five with Basanb Singh, eleven with 
Kiahori Singh, twenty four with Hira Singh and 810 
with Suchet Singh- 

The Maratha ruling families claimed Rajput 
descent and so could not remain immune from the 
influence of the custom. Sat!, however, was rather 
an exception than a inle with them. Wlieu Shivaji 
died, only one of his wives became a Sati. The same 
was the case with Eajaram, The queen ot Shahu 
was compelled to burn herself owing to the political 
machinations of her mother-in-law, Tarabai. There are 
very few other cases of Satis recorded among the 
annals of the Maratha ruling families at Satara, Nag¬ 
pur, Gwalior, Indore md Baroda. It » clear that the 
castom did not become popular mnong them, as it 
did among the Sikh princes and generals. 

Muslim rulers as a general rule did uot like the 
custom. Humayun wanted to prohibit it in the case 
of the widows, who had ^mssed the child-bearing age 
(J. .4. S. B., 1^85, p. 76). He, however, could not 
take any adequate steps hi the matter. In the 22nd 
year of his reign Akbar translated his opposition to 
the custom into action by appointing inspectors to see 
that no force was used to compel widows to bum them- 
0 elves against their will. As a consequence, ^atis 
became rare in the territories contiguous to Agra. 
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Many Muslim Rdministratore had made it a rule that 
no widow sliould be allowed to mount the funeral 
pyre without the permission of the local Government 
officer. This provision did not materially check the 
custom, fts the pr^cribed permission could be usually 
obtained without much difficulty. 

That the practice of Sati wa?. uminly a medieval 
development is also proved i-y the circumstance 
that its detailed procedure has not been d^cribed 
even by those few late Smntis, which recommend the 
practice. We get detailed information on the point 
only from some late medieval Purigas and foreign 
merchants and travellers. 

The Sati was an object of the highest veneration, 
and so was taken out to the accompamment of music 
in a grand procession throu^ the town to the crema 
tion grounds. She was given a bath, and then she put on 
her person all the insignia of satibh^yo or married bliss k 
Very often she used to give away her ornaments end 
belongings to her friends and relations, who used to 
keep them as sacred mementos. Then she used to 
take final leave of her relations. Some travellers 
have narrated that people used to entrust to her 
messages to their dead relations in heavei>; whether 
such was really the cose may well be doubted. 


1 WB U U as Wi l O I 
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Usually there was ^^ahamaratyi, i.c., the widow 
mounted the same pyre tliat was prepared for her 
husband. If there were several widows, the practice 
differed. Sometimes the favourite wife was selected 
for the honour of soh/ifnarona, others being burnt 
on separate pyres; sometimes all were placed on the 
same pyre, their petty jealosies, if any, being recon¬ 
ciled during the last fateful moments of their life. The 
Satiused to take with her Kuihkuma, comb, mirror and 
betel leaves, which were the insignia of saithJbagya, 
and place her husband’s head on her lap. Then the 
pyre was lighted. 

If the husband hwl died on a distant battle- 
held, joint cremation was impossible. In such cases the 
widow used to mount a separate pyre, along with her 
husband’s turban or shoes as a substitute for bis body. 

Even widows intensely anxious to follow their 
husbands were likely to recoil and jump out under the 
agony of the dames of tire. So special funeral arrange¬ 
ments were made in the case of a Sati. The funeral 
pyre was piled in a deep i>it in many parts of the 
country, especially in the Deccan and Western India. 
This tendered an escape impossible. A Mysore ins¬ 
cription refers to a lady going out to become a Sati 
as going forth to the fire pit to die {B. C., Vol. IV, 2. 
Hg- No. 18). Barbosa and Linscbolen have also re¬ 
ferred to this method. In Gujarat and northern 
XJ. P-, a wooden house, about 12 feet square, was 
constructed and the widow was tied to one of its 
pillars. In Bengal the widow’s feet were tied to posts 
fixed into the ground; she was thrice asked whether 
she really wished to go to heaven, and then the pyre 
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was lighted- Where burial was practised, the widow 
was interred along with her husband. This was the 
case in Andhra province in the 16th century. 

Wa.s any force excercised to compel unwilling 
widows to mount the funeral pyre ? A straight reply 
like ‘ ves' or ‘ no * cannot be given to this question. 
There can be no doubt that in some cases unwill¬ 
ing widows were forced to bum themselve-s. Kalhai^a 
has recorded tJie cases of two Kashmir queens bribing 
their ministers in order to induce them to come to the 
cremation ground for dissuading them from their ap¬ 
parently voluntary resolution to accompany their 
departed husbands. Queen Didd& adopted this 
etrategem and was saved by her minister Naravahana 
(VI, 1D5)- Garga, the wily minister of queen Jaya- 
matt, had a hendi?h heart; he took the bribe all right, 
but deliberately delayed going to the cremation ground. 
The pour queen had to allow lierself to be burnt in 
pursuance of her so-called voluntary resolve (VIII, 
86S). Medieval travellers record many eases of force 
being excercised, and their accounts must be true at 
least in some cases, hlanucci tells us that Kshatriya 
women were burnt even against their wishes (III, 
p. 65); he himself rescued one such woman, who was 
eventually married to a European friend of his. 
Nicoli Conti infonns us that iinancial pressure was 
often excercised, the widow being informed that she 
would lose her right to Stridhana, if she decided to sur¬ 
vive (J. 8'. B-, 1985, p. 266). Bernier has narrated 

the pathetic case of a child widow of 12 being burnt 
agaiost her will at Lahore (pp. 868-64). In the case 
of Jaimall, one of Akbar’s officers, his son wanted to* 
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forcibly immolate his mother; she was eventually 
saved only by the intervention of Akbar {AhhaTannia, 
28th year). Sometimes the unfortunate widows, who 
were forced to become Satis, used to recoil and run 
away from the funeral pyre. They were then re¬ 
garded as untouchables and were not accepted back 
by their castes and families. They had to throw 
then:iselves on the mercy of low caste men, who used 
to assemble at the funeral when they suspected that 
the widow was likely to recoil at the llth hour. Some¬ 
times they were rescued by European traders, who used 
to marry them. It is a pity that in spite of such in¬ 
stances society should not have realised the enormous 
inequity of the custom. 

The failure of society in this respect is partly 
attributable to the fact tluit in the vast majority of 
caees widows were willing parties to their immolation. 
A Karnatak inscription, belonging to the llth cen- 
tuiy, tells us how a lady named Pekabbe would not 
listen to the earnest entreaties of her parents not to 
mount her husband’s pyre (B. 0., IV, Hg. Xo. 18). 
Muktabai, the daughter of Bani Ahalyabai of Indore, 
became a Sati in 1792 in spite of the weeping and heart¬ 
rending entreaties of her old and saintly motlier. 
Tavernier, a 17th century traveller, narrates how a 
widow of 22 went to the governor of Patna to get his 
.permiasion, and how she held her hand in the flame 
of a torch till it was burnt to cinders in order to con¬ 
vince the officer that she was a willing i)arfcy, and 
not afraid of fire (pp. 414-7). Ibn Batuta, a 14th 
century traveller, tells us how he fainted to see the un- 
• believable courage of a dauntless widow, who glee- 
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iully embraced the devouring flames of tiie funeral 
tire (p. 191). Bernier, while describing a case of which 
he was an eye witness, states that it is impossible to 
describe the brutish boldness or the ferocious gaity 
depicted on the woman's countenance; her step was 
undaunted, her conversation was free from all per¬ 
turbation ; her easy air was free from all dejection, 
her lofty courage was void of all embarrassment. 
Sho took a torch and with her own hand lighted the 
hre. It appeared to be a dream, but it was a stem 
reality (pp. 812-B). Pietro della VaLe was also im¬ 
pressed by the courage of the average Satl. ‘ if I 
knew (of a lady about to become a Sati), I will not fail 
to go and see her and honour by my presence her 
funeral with that compassionate affection, which such 
a great conjugal fidelity and love seem to deserve' 
(TrcrofiZZ^, 31, p* 266). 

That it is a religious duty for a woman of suffi¬ 
cient courage and resolution to accompany her hus¬ 
band was so deep-rooted a conviction in medieval 
times, that we sometimes come across cases of betro¬ 
thed but unmarried women insisting to mount the 
hmeral pyres of their would-be husbands. Mostaqui 
has recorded one such case; the betrothed husband 
died in trying to save his sweetheart from a serpent, 
which eventually bit him with fatal effects. Though 
not yet married, the girl insisted on becoming a 
Satl and burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her 
lover (J. A. S. B., 1986, p- 259 ). 

The available evidence^ shows that, barring a few 
.•exceptions, most of the widows, who used to become 
Satis, were free agents in their choice. The average 
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Bajput or Kshatriya lady ascended the funeral. pyre 
with the same reckless courage with which her hus¬ 
band used to embrace death on the battle held, when 
leading a forlorn hope against very heavy odds. 
It is probable, however, that in some cases the force 
of public opinion may have been felt to be too strong. 
It is equally clear that young and childless widows in 
particular may have in some cases decided to terminate 
their life, with their husbands because they feared that 
it would be too dreary for them. Eemarriage was out 
of question, and even for their maintenance they had 
to depend upon not very sympathetic relations^. Grown 
up widows like the mother of king Harsha would 
feel that the purpose of their life was over, that they 
had nothing more to achieve or enjoy, and that it was 
therefore in the fitness of things that they should 
accompany their beloved spouses. The vast majority 
of widows, who terminated their life on their hus¬ 
bands’ funeral pyres, did so out of genuine love and 
devotion to their husbands whom they also revered 
as God. They believed that the course they were 
following was in the best spiritual interest both of 
themselves and their husbands. A stern sense of 

1 Compare, for uist^ce, Cbe following extract from a ISth 
ceotmy Tamil mscription wliicb contains the passionate outpour- 
icigs of the heart of a young widow, afraid of the woes aod ill* 
treatment Id store for her 'If she lived after her hug hand, she 
would be slave of her cowives {who apparentij hod sons and 
were therefore going to be Jacio owners of the family property). 

Whosoever said that she ought not to die,.those, who did not 

bind her, and throw her into fire, and kill her would get the sin 
of prostituting their wives’. S.I.EJL, 1907, p. 77. 

11 [w.H.O.] 
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duty, a stoical contempt of physical pain, and the 
hope of aJ 3 eternal vmion with their beloved husbands 
in heaven sustained them through the terrible ordeal 
on the burning pyre. Naturally society held them in 
reverence and irmnortalised their memory by suitable 
memorials, as it does in the ease of heroes who 
deliberately and cheerfully sacrifice their lives in the 
cause of their religion or mother-land out of a sense of 
duty and patriotism, often after undergoing loi^ and 
excruciating pain on the dismal and desolate battle 
field. 

What was the percentage of widows who as¬ 
cended the funeral pyre, when the course came to be 
fervently recommended by later PurSnas? It is 
difficult to answer this question for the period 1300- 
1800, as there are no statistics for it. We have no 
doubt numerous Sati stones scattered throughout the 
country, but it is difficult to utilise them for deter¬ 
mining the percentage. There is no doubt that it 
was high in the warrior families of Rajputana. It 
was probably as high as 25 per cent. 

As far as the general population is concerned, 
perhaps one widow in a thousand became a Sati, 
when the custom was in its greatest vogue. Public 
opinion and government had not begun to assert 
themselves against the custom in the first quarter of 
the 19 th century; we may therefore well presume 
that the prevalence of the custom at this time was 
more or less the same as it was during the preceding 
four or five centuries. Government records of this 
period show that in the presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras, the average annual number of Satis 
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was well below 50. In the Poona dominion of the 
Peshwa the annual avera^ was about 12 during the 
period 1800 to 1812. Tanjore district had the worst 
reputation for Satis, but its record was of only 24 cases 
during the eighteen months preceding 1817. In 
Central India only 3 or 4 cases of Satis used to take 
place annually I. It is quite possible that these 
statistics may be incomplete. But even if we 
suppose that the actual number of Satis was twice 
the number. officially recorded, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that only an infinitesimal 
number of widows in the genera! population were 
immolating themselves. It is clear that not more 
than one widow in a thousand used to mount the 
funeral pyre in the Deccan and Central India. 

In Bengal the Sati custom was more prevalent * 
this would clearly appear from the following table of 
Sati statistics, prepared by the British government 
Nam of the Division. Number of Satis during the 

years 1815^8. 


Calcutta Division, predominently Hindu 5099 

Dacca Division, predominently Muslim 610 

Muishidabad Division, predominently Mi^lim 260 

Patna Division, predominently Hindu 709 

Bareily Division, predominently Hindu 198 

Benares Division, predominently orthodox 1165 


The above table will show that the percentage of 
Satis in the Hindu population of Bengal was much 
larger than what obtained in the presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras, or even in the division of 

1 The statistic* in this and subsequant paragraphs are taken 
Irom Edward Thomson's London, (1928). 
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Benare^s, wHct was the greatest stronghold of or¬ 
thodoxy^. There is therefore some force in the view 
that undue advantage was taken in Bengal of the 
helpless and grief-stricken condition of the widow in 
order to induce her to become a Sati by some coparce¬ 
ners, who stood to gain by her elimination as an heir. 
The Day abba ga law, which permitted even the child¬ 
less widow to become an heir to her husband, waa 
thus not an unmixed blessing to the weak-minded 
section of the women of Bengal. The cases of force 
or undue influence, however, could not have been 
many. The annual average of Satas in the Calcutta 
Division was about 870. This Division at that 
time probably having a population equal to the whole 
of the then Bombay presidency,, and its statistics also 
were very probably compiled much more accurately. 
It would therefore appear that Saias were only twice 
AS common in Bengalees they were in Bombay or 
Madras. In the latter provinces usually one widow 
in a thousand became a Satl. In Bengal the ratio 
was probably double, but not higher. Most of the 
Satis in Bengal and U. P. were from the Btahmana 
caste. It is clear that the lifting of the canonical 
ban on the Brahmana widows to become Satis had 
greatest effect in the Gangetic plain. 


1 Tbd number o{ 

ltil6 ty U as follows 


Satis m Beogal, during the years 


Year 

1815 

1816 
IBW 
1818 
1819 


Number 
878 
442 
707 
839 
650 


Year 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 


Numbet 

598 

654 

588 

575 

672 


Year 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1828 


Number 

639 

518 

517 

468 


Benaal. however, then included U. P., Bihar, Orissa and Asaaim 
^ Mill aod Wilson, fliriorp <rf Brilvfc IX, p. 271. 
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We have already observed that the Sati custom 
could not have been in much greater vogue in the Hin¬ 
du and Muslim periods than it was in the first quarter 
of the 19th century. Available statistics clearly show 
that outside ruling and priestly families the custom 
did not make a wide appeal. The fact was that the 
advocacy of the custom in later Smritis and PurStias 
failed to make a wide appeal to Hindu community. 
Though it admired and even deified the Satu as an 
example of supreme devotion and sacrifice, it really 
disliked the custom. It had not, however, the moral 
courage at this time to start a crusade against tlie 
custom as BeLja had done in the 7th century. Its 
religious leaders believed implicitly in the authority of 
later Smritis and PurSnas and would not countenance 
any open agitation against a custom sanctioned by 
them- Society therefore tried to check the custom 
by individual persua-sion. Ususally relations would 
try their best in dissuading a widow from becoming 
a Sati- Thus when the father-in-law of Narayanrao 
Peshwa died, his wife desired to follow him . 
on the pyre. She was, however, dissuaded by 
her relations. Ahalyabai Holkar, who embodied the 
orthodox Hindu culture of the age, did not herself 
become a SatT, and tried her best, thougli without 
success, to dissuade her daughter from becoming one. 
Towards the beginning of the 19th century, the Brali- 
mana government of Poona and the Maratha govern¬ 
ment of Savantwadi had issued official orders, 
definitely disapproving and discouraging the custom. 

When therefore Lord William Bentick issued 
his famous regulation in December 1S29, making the 
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custom illegal in British India, there was not nmcli 
opposition to the proposal. It undoubtedly created 
a stir in the orthodox community, and its journal 
the ChandriJca wrote vehemently against the step. 
But the appeal to the Privy Council to annual the new 
regulation could get only 800 signatures. The new 
regulation was welcomed by the enlightened Hindu 
public opinion, and its mouth-piece the Kaumudi 
went on defending the action of the government. A 
memorial was presented to the Governor-General 
thanking him for his humane regulation. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, the Morning Star of Asiatic Renabs ance,. 
went to England and pleaded before the members of 
the Parliament and Privy Couiicil that the new regu¬ 
lation should not be annulled. Strengthened by this 
advocacy, the authorities in England rejected the 
memorial of the pro-Sati party in 1832. 

The credit for the suppression of the.Sati custom 
belongs, however, undoubtedly to Lord Bentick, 
who resolved to take the step in spite of the almost 
general opposition of his subordinate English officers. 
Enlightened Hindu opinion came to support him 
only when he had promulgated the regulation. Left 
to itself, it would certainly have taken a few decades 
more to stamp out the custom. 

Though the custom of Sati was prohibited in 
British India in 1829, it continued to linger in Raj- 
putana, its greatet stronghold, for about thirty years 
more. At the deaths of Maharana Jivan Singh of 
Udaipur in 1838 and of Maharaja Man Singh of Jodhpur 
in 1^, several women mounted the funeral pyre. 
Jaipur first agreed to give up the custom in 1846 and 
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other Eajpat states gradually followed. Udaipur was 
the greatest stronghold of the orthodox Bajput tiadi* 
tion and the last public case of a legal Sati took place 
there in 1861 at the death of Maharana Sarup S ing h, 
in 1861. But even the Rajput public opinion had by 
this time so strongly ranged itself against the custom 
that not a single one among the legal wives of the 
Maharana felt it necessary to accompany her husband. 
Frantic efforts were made to induce at least one of 
them to become a Sata in order to * preserve the honour 
of the Sisodias by preventing its chief being burnt 
all alone*. All of them however flatly refused to 
mount the funeral pyre, Eventually a slave girl was 
induced to become a Sati and was burnt with the 
remains of the Maharana. The incident will show 
how firmly even the Rajput public opinion had ranged 
itself against the custom by this time. 

Since 1861 a. d., no case has occurred of a 
public legal SaU. During the subsequent yeare some 
Hindu widows, who intensely believed that it was their 
bounden religious duty to accompany their husbands, 
have tried to ascend their funeral pyres, but have 
been usually prevented from achieving their object 
by the public and the Police. Such cases are now 
very rare; we occasionally hear of them once m a 
decade. 


UHAPICER V 


Position op the Widow, Part II 
Lev IRATE, Remacsiage, Tonsure, etc. 


Section 1 : Niypge or Levirate 

We have seen in the last chapter that widows 
were not permitted or requited to die with their hus¬ 
bands on the funeral pyres down to c. 300 b. o. 

How then were they expected to lead their remainii^ 
lye? There were three courses open for them. 

They could either pass their remaining life in widow- 
hood, or have some children by levirate {'fiiyoga), or 
remarry regularly. The first was of course the most 
honorable course, but there were many who followed 
the second or the third alternative. We shall consider 
in this section the history of the custom of Niyoga, 
which appears so strange and unaccoptable to the 
modern mind. 

It may be observed at the outset that the custom 
of levirate was quite common in ancient times in several 
civilisations. It was prevailing in Sparta. Among 
the Jews a widow would become her husband’s bro¬ 
ther’s wife without any ceremony; if he refused to 
marry her, she would spit in liis face (Spencer, 
Sociology, I, p. 661). The Old Te'st ament also dec¬ 
lares that if a woman becomes a widow, ‘ her hus¬ 
band’s brother shall go unto her and take her to wife, | 
and perform the duties of a husband’s brother unto 
her’ (Deutemonomy, 35, 5-10). The marriage of 
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Hamlet’s motlier with Claudius and of Henry VIII 
•with Katherine indicate an earlier custom of Niyoga, 
eventually developing into a tegular remarriage with 
a brother-in-law. 

The reasons for the prevalence of this custom are 
not difficult to make out, if we would understand the 
primitive ideas about women and children. The 
woman was everywhere regarded as a species of pro¬ 
perty, which passed into the husband’s family on her 
marriage. She was married no doubt to a person, 
but also in his family. So if her husband died, his bro¬ 
ther or any other near relation would take her to wife, 
or raise children on her^ This usually liappened 
when a person died •without leaving any male issue 
behind. To die without a son wus regarded as a great 
epiritual calamity, and it wa-s the sacred duty of a 
brother to see that a son was raised on his sister-in-law 
to perpetuate his brother's memory and to ensure 
him a seat in heaven. If this was not done, there 
was also the danger of the widow marrying a stranger 
and being lost to the family. 

In early societie.^, a son by levitate was always 
preferred to a son by adoption. An adopted son pre¬ 
supposed a tremendous legal fiction, for which society 
was not yet ripe. A Vedic sage declares that an adop¬ 
tive son bom of another is no st)n at all^. He was an 
absolute stranger ; he had no blood of the family run¬ 
ning in his veins. A son by Niyoga, on the other hand, 

1 n, 10, 27, oxpre«ly to this arguioent ui the 
«dvoo4t05 of the Niyoga custom; Cf:—ywra ^ 
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had the blood oi the mother, He had of coarse not 
the blood of bis father, but he had at least that of 
a near relative. A son born of Niyoga therefore 
resembled a real son as nearly as possible. We can 
now well understand why in the list of subsidiary 
sons given in Dharmasutraa, a son by Niyoga usually 
occupies the second position, coming immediately next 
after the real or aurasa son. The custom was in 
fact fairly common in early times in India. Several 
heroes of the Mahabharata and Pur&nas were bom of 
Niyoga. ‘ If a woman loses her husband ^ says the 
great epic, ‘ she marries her brother-in-law’*. 

Under the system of Niyoga if a woman’s hus¬ 
band was dead or incapable of procreating children, 
she was allowed to have conjugal relations with her 
brother-in-law or some other near relation till she got 
some children. The brother-in-law of the woman was 
regarded as the most eligible person for this duty. 
In modern times we find that a brother is often very 
anxious to give his son in adoption to his widowed 
sister-in-law; for if the latter were to adopt a stranger, 
an undesirable person was likely to be introduced ae 
a claimant to the family property. To prevent a 
similar complication, it was felt that the appoint¬ 
ment of a widow for the purpose of Niyqga should 
be primarily with her brother-in-law, If it was made 
with a stranger, it was apprehended that he may ex- 
cercise a great influence over the son bom from him, 
and eventually manage to get the child’s share in 
the family virtually transferred to himself. Probably 

* siRtg I xm, 12.12 • 
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such cases bad happened Id society; ior it has beexi 
expressly laid down that property considerations 
should never be a motive for Niyoga^. If the appoint¬ 
ment was with the brother-m-law of the widow, 
there was likely to be as much afiection between the 
sons bom of Niyoga and other coparceners of the 
rising generation, as normally exists among brothers 
and cousins. Of course the appointment must have 
naturally aroused uneasiness and resentment in the 
mind of the first wife of the brother-in-law; but her 
feelings did not count for much at the time we are 
talking of.' It was farther regarded as most important 
that the son by Niyoga should resemble the real son 
as much as possible. He would have the inaximuiu 
amount of the blood of the family running in his 
veins, only if the appointment of the widow for Niyoga 
was made with her husband’s brother. If the ap¬ 
pointment was with a stranger, .the son would have 
only half the blood of the family in his veins. 

Later Smriti writers allow only one son to be 
raised by Niyoga, but the earlier practice was quite 
different. At her husband’s pressing enlreatias, Kuntf 
raised three sons by Niyoga. PAidu, however, was not 
satisfied with that munber and pressed his wife to have 
some more. Kun^ protested against the suggestion, 
pointing out that the custom permitted only three 
sons by Niyoga and no more^. In Kshatriya circles 

‘ D- S', xvir, 57 . 
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it wivs regarded as vitally necessary to have a large 
number o£ sons, and in preliistorio times there seems 
W. have existed practically no limit to the number of 
eons that could be raised by Niyoga. liing Yyushi- 
tSava had seven such sons and King Bali had only 
17, six from his crowned queen and eleven from a 
^Gdra wife {Mbh, 1, 127,118). Three was, however, the 
normal number of sons usually permitted. Kuatl’s 
sister. ^ruUsena, had, for instance, got this number of 
eons by Niyoga {Ibid, 1,126). But a woman will not 
always have three successive sons; some girls are 
likely to intervene. Permission to have three sons by 
Niyoga therefore practically amounted to a remarriage. 

The custom of Niyoga was fairly common down 
to c. $00 B. 0 . After that time it began to meat with 
considerable opposition, because society felt that Mich 
temporary unions were undesirable from several 
points of view. A school of reformers arose, which 
opposed this castom tooth and nail. It wa.s led by 
/ Apastamba, Baudhayana and Manu. Apastamba 
s:^ed that .the son by Niyoga would belong to the 
begetter and so would be of no spiritual benefit to the 
wonun’s Imsband^ Baudhayana concurred with 
biju. Manu condemned the custom as beastly and 
declaretl that it was no longer permissible to follow 
It is, iiowever, interesting to note that in spite 
of their vehement condemnation, these writers have 
laid down detailed rules about the Niyoga procedure. 

‘ ^ffhrr jaf quffT i II, 6 , 18 , H. 
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It is thefeiore olenr tlut the advocacy ol the new 
school was for a long time ineffective. Among the 
Dharmafititra vTriters, Vasishtha and Gautama do not 
join the crusade agninst Niyoga started by Apawtamba 
jind Baudh&yana; they permit Niyoga to the widow 
at her option, with the only proviso that she should 
not choose a stranger if a brother-in-law was avail¬ 
able. Kautilya pennits an old king to raise a new 
son by Niyoga, if his own son turned out to be wicked 
or incompetent. 

If the reformers of the period 400 B. c. to 200 
A.D. failed to stamp out the custom, they succeeded at 
least in restricting its scope. Formerly three sons were 
allowed; now some thinkers (referred to by Manu, 
IX, 61) allowed two, while the majority was in favour 
of one only. A woman, who had children, was prohi¬ 
bited from having recourse to Niyoga (J?. D. S., II, 
1, 20). At least one year must elapse after the hus¬ 
band’s death before Niyoga could be permitted. If a 
widow was unwilling, she was not to be compelled to 
submit to Niyoga. This provision seems to have been 
laid down to prevent an unscrupulous brother-in- 
law from forcing himself on an unwilling sister-in-law. 
Financial considerations were not to be a motive for 
Niyoga*. It would appear that sometimes a person 
would be anxious to raise a son upon a widow in order 
to get a share in her family’s property. No doubt the 
new child was to be the heir, but it was expected that 
it would naturally be under the influence of its real 
father. At present we very often find a person getting 


1 I I>, 5-, XVII, 57. 
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an effective control over the property of ajiother f&mily 
by giving his son in adoption to it. The same very 
often happened in the case of Niyoga. So the Dharma- 
sQtra writers warn that economic motives should 
be excluded from Niyoga. Niyoga was to be regarded 
as a matter of duty, and not as an occasion for license. 
The parties were not to meet after the conception had 
taken place. On earlier occasions too desire for a son 
and not any craving for carnal pleasures was to be 
the governing factor {Narada, XII, 80-88). 

The school which was opposing Niyoga began to 
grow stronger and stronger in course of time. The 
ascetic tendency was getting the upper hand in society. 
It disliked and discouraged Niyoga. Society had 
developed a finer sense of the marriage ideal and con¬ 
jugal fidelity; it began to feel that the Niyoga pro¬ 
cedure was primitive and beastly. Adoptive son, it 
was felt, should be preferred when a real son was out 
of question. Adoption may involve a legal fiction, 
but it did not transgress recognised canons of 
morality. It was also realised that the Niyoga cus¬ 
tom was detrimental to the purity and peace in family 
life. A brother would cultivate the habit of looking 
upon his sister-in-law as a prospective wife of his own. 
Very often this would lead to serious complications. 
The earlier wife would naturally not take kindly to 
the ' appointed ' wife; there would arise intenoinable 
disputes between the two which would ruin the peace 
of the family. Coparceners also did not like that 
additional sharers in the family property should arise 
in this irregular manner. In the Dvtavdkya of BhSsa, 
Duxyodhana refuses to recognise Papdavas as heirs be- 
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cans© they were born of Niyoga^. The Niyoga custom 
was thus felt to be more and more undesirable in course 
of time and the public opinion became very strong 
gainst it. It therefore went out of vogue soon after 
600 A. n. It is recognised by Nl^ada, Yama and 
Tar&^ara, who hourisbed at abput this time. Pur^as> 
however, written soon after this period, include Niyc^a 
among the customs prohibited for the Kali age^. x,. 

There can be no doubt that leaders of Hindu 
society took a step in the right direction in stamping 
out the custom of Niyoga. It was a relic of barbarism 
and was quite incongruous and incompatible with higher 
ideas and ideals of marriage, that were held before 
society. It cannot be, however, gainsaid that Niyoga 
served a useful purpose in its own days. Men are dis-^ 
inclined to marry widows, though they expect virgins 
to marry widowers. The custom of Niyoga solved the 
widow’s difficulty to some extent by permitting 
the brother-in-law to raise issues on his sister-in-law 
under certain cixcumstanes. Niyoga served as a half-way 
house between a formal remarriage and an absolute 
celibacy, especially in earlier days when three sons 
were allowed to be raised under it. Of course it 
indirectly encouraged polygamy, but we should not 
fo^t that society was already tolerating it. It also 
helped in improving the economic condition of the 
widow. When she had no son, she could get no share 
in the family property. When she got a son by 

* fqqgrt ^ II V. £1. 
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Niyoga, ete could get a share, if not as an heiress, at 
least as the guardian of her minor son. 

Those, who opposed the C'ustoni of Niyoga, no 
doubt stood for tlie ideal of purity lUid constancy in 
sex relations. They should have, however, realised 
that if Niyoga was to be forbidden, regular re¬ 
marriage ought to be allowed in the case of those 
widows, who found the ideal of celibacy too difficult 
to follow. This step, however, was not taken. As 
we shall see in the next section, both Niyoga and 
remarriage were forbidden to widows at about the 
same time. This resulted in a great hardship, especially 
because by this time child marriages had come into 
vogue, giving rise to a large class of viigiii widows. 
Hypnotised by the ascetic ideal, which had now 
become popular, leaders of society failed to afford 
adequate relief to the widow, when they took the 
undoubtedly correct step of forbidding Niyoga. 

Svami Dayanand Sarasvati, the founder of the 
AryMamaja, has permitted Niyoga to his followers. 
He took this step probably because he felt that the 
mentality of Hindu society being deadly opposed 
to remarriage, the only way to give relief to the 
widow was by reviving the practice of Niyoga, 
which had a Vedic sanction. The members of the 
Aryasamaja have, however, shown no inclination to 
revive the archaic custom. They prefer the more 
straightforward and refined custom of widow 
remarriage. 

Sbotion 2: Widow BEktABRiAOB. 

Side by side with Niyoga, the widow remarriage 
al^ prevailed in Vedio society. The suggestion that 
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the proposal for a remarriage was made to the widow 
at the fvmeral of her husband ie preposterous; it is 
based upon a wrong interpretation of a Vedic stanza^ 
There is however no doubt that widow remarriages 
used to take place not infrequently in the Vedio age. 

In one place the Atharvaveda refers to a woman 
marrying a second time. It lays down a ritual to 
secure the union of the new couple in heaven^. It is 
therefore clear that the author of this hymn did not 
regard the conduct of the widow who remarried, as 
in any way disreputable; had he regarded it as objec¬ 
tionable, he would not have recommended a ritual to 
facilitate her union with the second husband in heaven. 

II JJ.V.jX, I8A 

The verse seeks to dissuade the widow from bumiog hereeti 
on her husband’s funeral pyre by following the archaic Satl custom, 
which had gone out of vogne. Its correct translation is a» 

follows :_‘Oh lady, get np, come back to the world of the living ; 

you ate lying by the side of a dead person. As far as thy wife* 
hood to thy husband, who had seized thy hand (in marriage ), is 
coDcemed, you hove lived it out completely.' Those, who see in 
this verse a proposal for remarriage, tranalete the last line in the 

following way Thy wifehood to me, who has semed thy hand 

and*who is thy lover, haa now commenced.’ This is, however, a 
wrong tranalation. It is, however, surprising to find that Sftyana 
should snpport this interpretation; cf:-W 
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In the passage oi the Atharvaveda referred to 
above, there is.no suggestion to the effect that the 
widow in question is to marry her brother-in-law. 
It would therefore appear that soma widows in the 
Vedic age used to marry outside the circle of their 
late husbands’ families. The usual procedure for 
the widow, however, seems to have been to marry a 
younger brother-in-law, who was very often un- 
manied at the time. It is therefore difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether in a particular place the reference is 
to a regular remarriage with an unmarried brother- 
in-law, or to merely a Niyoga relation with him. 
Beferences liie thc«e in Eigveda X, 40, 2 seem to 
contemplate Niyoga rather than a regular marriage 
with the biother-in-law‘. Beferences to regular 
remarriages of widows in Vedic literature are few, 
probably because Niyoga was then more popular 
than remarriage. At this period, however, a widow 
could get as many as three sons by Niyoga; so the 
Niyoga relationship practically amounted to a 
remaniage. 

Though actual instances of widow remarriages, 
that can be clearly distinguished from Niyoga are few, 
they must not have been infrequent in society. Por 
the Dharmasutras (c. 400 b.o. to o. 100 a.d.) allow 
remarriage even when the death of the husband was 
only presumed and not proved. Thus Vasishtha says 
that even a Brahmana lady with living children need 
wait only for five years, if her husband, gone out on a 
journey, does not return. If she is unmlHng to gotohim, 

1 ^ 5iqstT ffvH I B.V., X, 40, 2- 
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shd should marry a near relative ; only she 3lio\Ud not 
wed outside the famOy, ii there is an eligible person 
within it*. Vasishtha is not here reierringto Niyoga, 
for he extends this permission even to women having 
living children. Kautilya (III, 4) and Natada (XII, 
88 ff.) have laid down similar rules. The former 
reduces the period of waiting to a few months only, 
and allows even women married by regular religious 
rites to enter into a fresh wedlock-. This permission 
was availed of even in high class families. Udupl 
was a widow, and she practically compelled Arjuna 
to marry her. In Uchchafiga Jataka, a lady when 
given an option of choice between a husband, a son 
and a brother, choses the last mentioned one, observ¬ 
ing that she can easily get another husband or son, 
but not another brother^, In Nanda Jataka (No. 89) 
we come across a husband shuddering at the prospect 
of his youthful wife marrying again after his death, 
and not giving any share of his property to his son. 

Widow remarriages were, however, gradually 
coming into disrepute during the period 300 b. c. to 
^XiO A. D. When urged to make peace on the last 
day of the war, Duryodhana says that he is disinclined 
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to enjoy the earth as a man is to marry a widowi. 
Dharmasutra writers usually place the son of a widow 
low in theii scheme of succession. In Ah^uttara 
NMya we see a lady assuring her husband on his 
death bed that she would never remarry after his death, 
but would look after the household and children^. 

Owing to the growing influence of the ascetic 
ideals, the opposition to widow remarriage began 
to grow stronger and stronger from c. 200 a. d. 
Visbj?n recommends celibacy to the widow. Mann 
lays down that a widow should never even think of 
remarriJ^e after her husband’s deaths Nirada 
(c. 600 A. D.) can think of a girl’s marriage only once 
(XII, 28). Elsewhere, however, he allows a woman to 
remarry if her husband had expired, or entered a 
monastery, or gone out on a long journey. Parftsara 
concurs with this view<. The contradictory provi¬ 
sions, that we sometimes come across in works like 
NaradctsmTili of this period, would show that though 
widow marriages were getting unpopular in Brahmana 
community, they were still common among the other 
classes. The famous emperor Chandragupta Vikra- 
maditya, (c. 375-414 a. n-), who was probably a 
Vaisya by caste, had married his elder brother’s wife 

^ II IX, 81,45. 
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after tbe death of ber busband. Kumaragupta, a soa 
of this union, became an heir to the Gupta empire. 

It is important to add that the opponents of the 
widow remarriage of this period were not against 
tiie remarriage of child widows. The prevalence <?f 
early marriage at this time had raised the problem 
of the child widow, and it was at first sympathetically, 
solved by society. Sociai thinkers represented in the 
later portion of the Mababharata declare that no dero¬ 
gation would attach to a child widow if she married 
again; her sons would be fully entitled to offer ob¬ 
lations both bo gods and roanes^. 

The earlier writers of the Dharmasastra also 
adopt a sympathetic attitude towards the child 
widow. Thus Vasishtba states that if merely the 
marriage ritual is performed and the marriage itself 
is not consummated, the girl should be married again*. 
Baudh&yana holds the same view (II, 2, 4,7). Lagbu- 
^atatapa holds that such a girl is really a virgin, 
and she should marry again as a matter of course*. 

From about 600 a. d. the prejudice against the 
widow remarriage began to become deeper and deeper. 
Smriti writers from this period onwards begin to con¬ 
demn them veliemently. Pass^:es in earlier works 
cleaHy permitting them began to be explained away 
as referring to a bygone age. The Adityapur^ 

1 ffSTT 5WVTOT I XIII, 65, T. 
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declares that widow remarriage is not to be performed 
in the Kali age^ A widow’s son could not be invited 
for a SrAddha. Referring to the permission for his 
sacred initiation given by earlier texts, Laghu-Aiva- 
layana states frankly that it may have been a good 
and valid custom in a former age, but it can no longer 
Ije followed in the present times*. Midhava, while 
commenting upon the famous text in Patfieara permit¬ 
ting remarriage, obeerves that it is no longer valid in 
Uie Kali age. 

From about lOOO a. n. the prohibition of re¬ 
marriage began to be extended even to the cases of 
child widows. Deva^iabhatta (c. 1150 a. d.) states 
that the texts sanctioning remarriages in such cases 
have no application to the present age*. A section 
of the puritanical school tried to extend the denotation 
of the term widow. It was argued that girls betrothed 
verbally, nay even mentsdly, should be regarded as 
married. If x)erchance their husbands died before the 
performance of the marriage ritual, they should be re¬ 
garded as widows and become ineligible for remarriage^. 
If by mistake a person married such a ‘widow,’ he was 
to perform a penance and abandon her. The marriage 
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was invalid ab Luckily this absurd doctrine 

did not appeal to society ; it continued to be guided 
by Manu's sensible opinion that no marital tie arises 
before the marriage rituaJ is actually performed. 

/ Though this move to extend the meaning of the 
term widow faded, widow remarriages disappeared 
almost completely from society from about 1100 a. r.. 
Even child widows could not be married. This pro¬ 
hibition, however, became operative only in the higher 
sections of Hindu society. As far as its lower strata 
were concerned,—and they form more than 80 per 
cent, of the community,—remarriages continued to be 
current among them. It was only in the last century 
that out of a desire to increase their respectability, 
some lower classes began to impose upon themselves 
the prohibition of widow marriage. The tendency 
has now disappeared. 

^ Let us now examine the consequences of the pro¬ 
hibition of Niyoga and remarriage. The school ad¬ 
vocating the recognition of the right of inheritance of 
the widow got an additional ground in its favour when 
they ceased to remarry. If widows were not to re¬ 
marry or have any Niyoga relations, it was but fair 
that they should be conceded a share in the property 
of their husbands, to whom they were showing signal 
fidelity in moat trying circumstances. Another con¬ 
sequence, and a sad one, followed the discontinuance 
of the widow remarriage- Many young widows found it 
a bard ordeal to lead a life of enforced celibacy and 
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began to prefer to die with their husbands, rather 
than live behind them. The custom of Sati there¬ 
fore became more general. Some widows, however, 
had not the courage to go through this inhuman fiery 
ordeal; nor had they sufficient strength of mind and 
character to live up to the high ascetic ideal pre¬ 
scribed for them. It is sad to record that they were 
driven to lead the life of a concubine or avaruMha siri. 
The Kamasiitra informs us that a widow, unable to 
lead a celibate life, used to approach a rich person, 
who used to accept her as wife without the form¬ 
ality of any religious marriage*. If she found it 
difficult to pull on well with him, she would have re- 
course to another person. It is difficult to state what 
percentage of widows was driven to this sad life, but 
probably it was not large. 

In the absence of definite data, it is difficult to 
state what percentage of widows used to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of remarriage when it was 
permitted to them. Probably women with • children 
did not usually think of remarriage. Among the rest 
also, many had a genuine love for their departed spouses 
and would not therefore think of remarriage. They 
tried, and tried with admirable success, to wade 
through the dreary life of widowhood, supported by 
their devotion to their husbands and such consiolation 
as religion could afford. A few welcomed escape 
through the dreadful door of the Sati custom, when it 
became popular in later tim«. Some, however, found 

I rv, 2. 
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the ordeal oi celibacy too trying and bad recotirge to 
-remarriage. When that door -was closed, they were 
driven to concubinage. This development should 
have induced society to change its attitude towards 
widow remarri^e. The ascetic ideal of life had, how- 
.^jver, acquired a complete ascendancy over the social 
mind. A large number of Jain, Buddhist and Hindu 
monks and nuns were following that ideal, and it was 
felt that widows also should do the same. Leadera 
-of society should, however, have realised that what a 
few men and women could do out of intense religious 
conviction, could not be prescribed for a whole class. 
They should have realised that if the average widower 
found it difficult to pass his life without a second 
marriage, the average widow could not be in u diffierent 
predicament. Society had, however, ceased to be guided 
by reason at tb^ time, and had come under the com¬ 
plete sway of authority. Smriti texts, and Smriti texts 
too of the most recent date, which interdicted remarri- 

were its sole sources of inspiration. Ancient autho- 
ritiee, which clearly permitted the widow remarriage, 
were silently ignored or ingeniously explained away. 

Leaders of thought of the Hindu society in the 
medieval period were the writers of law digests and 
the saints of the Bhakti school. The former >vere too 
much under the influence of later Smritis to recom¬ 
mend a course opposed to their injunctions. The 
latter could hardly have championed the cause of the 
widow remarriage, ae they were completely under the 
influence of the ascetic ideal. The prejudice of Hindu 
society against widow remarriage began to become 
deeper and deeper. Nay, it could never conceive the 
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possibility of a respectable widow embarkiog on a 
course of remarriage. Tragic cases oi girls being 
widowed at tbe age of 8 or 9 were often happening in 
society ; but people regarded them as decrees of an 
unscrutable Providence and bowed down to them. 
Patshurambhau Patwardban, one of the Peshwa 
generals, had the misfortune of his daughter being 
widowed at the age of 8; contemporary documents 
show that he thought it extremely unteasonble that 
such girl widows should not be allowed to remarry. 
But he could not break away from the tradition and 
get his daughter remarried. 

It was only with the advent of western ideas 
during the second quarter of the last century that 
some leaders of thought began to recdise the inequity 
of compelling widows to lead a life of enforced celibacy. 
Ishvarchandra Vidyasagar was the chief among them, 
and he succeeded in getting the necessary legislation 
passed in the Imperial Council in 1866, permitting 
widow remarriage under certain conditions. This 
legislation, however, was too much in advance of tinie» 
and did not succeed in giving any appreciable impetus 
to the cause of widow remarriage. Social reformers, 
who were championing this cause, were not all sincere 
in their advocacy. Many of them espre^ed public 
apology for their association with widow marriages, 
and some of them refused to follow the gospel they 
preaclied, when eventually occasions arose for them to 
to contract a second marriage. In these days social 
and religious boycott was a terrible weapon, 
which leaders of orthodox thought could use with tre¬ 
mendous effect. So, for a decade or two, even ardent 
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goci&l reformers dare Dot follow what they preached. 
More tham 99 per cent, of widows also were hon^tly 
holding the view that it would be a great aacril^e 
ior them to depart from the established custom. 
Women are proverbially conservative, even in mat¬ 
ters that adversely affect their own welfare. 

The cause of the widow remarriage has begun to 
make appreciable progress since the beginning of this 
century. Many sincere workers have come forward 
to devote themselves to it, The terrible havoc caused 
by the plague at the beginning of the 20th century 
made the problem acute. With the wider spread of 
western education, reason began to reassert itself; 
Smriti tests began to lose their hold, and reformers 
could point out earlier and more authoritative works 
which permitted widow remarriage. The angle of 
vision of society of looking to the problem is rapidly 
changing ; the thinking section now frankly recognise 
that the caase of the widow marriage is a just one, 
deserving the sympathy and support of all humane per¬ 
sons. The ascetic and puritanical atmosphere, which 
is a dne qua ^lon for the successful working of the ban 
on widow marriage, has now completely disappeared 
from society, probably never to return. The age of 
reason has returned which refuses to sanction a course 
for the widows, which widowers are unwilling and 
unable to follow. The authority of later Snmtis, which 
prohibit the widow marrige, is being questioned in the 
light of the earlier Smritis and &utis, which permit it. 
The closer study of social data and statistics is revea¬ 
ling that society becomes an unconscious party to great 
moral inequities by refusing its sanction to remarriages. 
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All those factors are now operating with full force and 
helping the cause of the widow remarriage. There is, 
however, much up-hill work still to be done; the 
number of widows under the age of 15 was as high as 
8,16,926 in the census of 1981. It cannot be denied 
that a large number of them may be anxious and 
yet unable to remarry. 

Tonsube. 

The custom of the tonsure of widows, which is 
a very ugly and unfortunate one, is of recent 
origin and growth. The motive underlying it was to 
make the outward appearance of the widow in har¬ 
mony with the ideal of renunciation (sut/tnyosn), 
that she was expected to follow. Monks and nuns 
used to shave, their heads; it was felt that widows 
should do the same. It was hoped that this would 
help in creating on ascetic atmosphere around her, 
so necessary for her resolution to lead a celibate life. 
The procedure was calculated to destroy the beauty of 
face; it was thought that it would incidentally afford 
the widow a greater protection against the unwanted 
attentions of undesirable characters. 

We have seen above that both Niyoga and re¬ 
marriage were permitted to the widow down to c. 
500 A. D. The custom of tonsure could obviously 
have not arisen up to that time. Among the duties 
of widows which are described at great length in early 
Smritis, the shaving of the head does never figure. Some 
authorities interdict the decoration of the hair^; this 

Brahmatanariapurdna 68, lOl. 
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shows tliafc the hair was there oa the head and 
was not shaved. The widowed daughters-in-law oi 
Dhritarashtra are espTOsiy described in the epic bs 
having the hair on the head decently arranged^. 
There was clearly no tonsure in vogue. Epigraphic 
evidence shows that during widowhood, the curly hair 
of women used to become straight^; this shows that 
only the oilir^ of hair was stopped. It is thus clear 
from the above data that widows used to keep their 
hair, but they were not allowed to oil, decorate or 
arrange them in any luxurious or fashionable manner. 

When precisely the custom of tonsure came into 
vogue is not easy to determine. Bpigraphic and 
Smnti evidence cited above shows that the custom 
was not in vogue down to the 9th century a. d. Some 
Smritis, like that of Vedavy&sa, which are probably 
later than this period, begin to recommend that if a 
widow does not become a Sati, she should tonsure 
her head^. The prohibition of Niyoga and remarriage, 
which began to be fully operative at this period, gave 
a further impetus to the custom. Medieval writers 
likeMadhava end Anantadeva recommend the custom, 
and it is referred to by several European merchants 
and travellers from the 16th century downwards. It 
was quite common in the kingdom of Vijayanagar. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the custom became 
general from about 1200 a. d. Probably it was first 

•rt 5T?rw*n: u XV,27.U. 

2 t Pebova inecription of Madana- 

p&la, c. 900 A. B., I., Vol I, p. 246. 
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confined to the Brahmana class, and was then gra* 
dually extended to the rest of society. It was, how¬ 
ever, more common in southern than in northern India. 

Among Jains and Buddhists, nuns used to be shaved, 
^he custom of the tonsure of widows seems to have been 
borrowed from this practice. At any rate it smacked 
of a heterodox tendency to some orthodox thinkers, 
and they proceeded to oppose it on that account 
tooth and nail. This was the case with the Srivaish- 
navas of southern India, many of whose Samhi- 
tas prohibit tonsure of women in express and decisive 
termsh The prohibition extends to both maidens and 
widows. The question of the tonsure of maidens would 
arise only if they wanted to become nuns, availing 
themselv^ of the permission given in Buddhism and 
Jainism. The opposition of &ivaishnavas to the 
custom was most vehement; they declare that a wo¬ 
man who shaved her head would go to the most tenihle 
hell; she would become a ChaQdali in a subsequent life. 
The most advisable course for a widow, therefore, was 
to continue to have her hair till her death. This oppo¬ 
sition, however, was of no avail, for eventually the 

m fkuwr vrft to? 

§ *n iJstkHd I 

(different from ^fanuentnft). 

^ U Haijnffnvasaihkm. 

The above qnol&tiocs are given in I. A., Vol. Ill, pp. 186*87. 
TJie date of tlieee workrf is probably e. 1000 a. o. Their origisah 
bavb» oot yet been published. 
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custom spread even among the Yoishnavas of south 
India. 

The custom of tonsure vras quite common till the 
end of the last century. A mdow was regarded as 
impure and ineligible for association with religious rites 
and functions as long as she had not removed her Lair. 
Orthodox people would nob take any water or food 
touched by her. 

Hindu reformers launched a most determined 
attack against the custom in the nineties of the last 
century. Prin. Agarkar's articles against the custom 
created a ferment in Maharashtra. Society began to 
realise that the custom, far from protecting widows, 
was often exposing them to the mercies of most un* 
scrupulous persons. The custom began to disappear 
rapidly in the first quarter of the 20th century. At 
present it has practically died down in towns and 
cities. It still lingers in rural areas, but there also 
its days are numbeied. 

A Ebsuus 

Let us now take a general resume of the position 
of the widow from age to age. We find that down to 
c. SOO B. c., her position on the whole was fairly satis¬ 
factory. The prehistoric custom of Sati having died 
down, she was not required to immolate herself on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. K slie was disinclined 
to lead a life of celibacy, she could either contract a 
second marriage or have recourse to Niyoga, the latter 
hardly differing from the former in earlier times. The 
custom of tonsure was absolutely unknown. Her only 
disability was a proprietary one ; as we shall see in the 
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cbapter IX, she was not regarded as an lieir to her 
husband’s property. This was, however, more or 
less a theoretical disability. Niyoga and remarriage 
being coiuinon, it was very raxe for a widow not to 
have a son; so what she could not claim as an heir 
to her husband, she conld get as a guardian of her 
minor son. 

Fromc. 300 B. o. the position of the widow began 
to deteriorate. Sati custom began gradually to come 
into vogue in Kshatriya circles. Secular and religioua 
Hindu thinkers opposed its revival, and for some 
centuries they were able to check its spread. Bventu* 
ally, however, their opposition proved of no avail and 
the custom spread to all sections of the community. 
Society began to come under a progressively greater 
influence of ascetic views and ideals, and as a result^ 
th customs of both Niyoga and remarriage began to 
become gradually unpopular at about the beginnii^ 
of the Christian era. Widows, not inclined to lead a 
celibate life, could however have recourse either to 
Niyoga or remarrij^ down to c. 600 a. d. There- 
after, however, the force of public opinion made it 
difficult for them to do so. Niyoga came to be de¬ 
finitely forbidden for the present age. Bemarriagss 
of child widows continued to be permitted till about 
1000 A. D., bat soon thereafter even this coDcession 
was withdrawn. 

Widows came to be regarded as inauspicious; 
tliey could not he present at the marriages of even 
their own children. They had to lead a dreary life 
of enforced celibacy, and society did not show much 
sympathy to them. Many widows waded through their 
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un’ffantsd life, supported by such solace as religion 
could aftord them. Some summoned the necessary 
fortitude and preferred to escape from life through 
the frightful door of the Sala custom, which con¬ 
sequently began to become commoner. A few found 
it impossible to follow either course and lapsed into a 
life of ignominy and immorality. 

The only direction in which a change for the better 
took place in the condition of the widow after c. 
300 A. D. was the question of the rights of inheri¬ 
tance. When a large number of widows were leading 
a life characterised by high moral fervour, remaining 
true to the memory of their departed consorts, society 
found it necessaxy to make provision for their suit¬ 
able maintenance. Joint families, of which they were 
members, ware no doubt morally bound to provide 
for their maintenance, but it was felt that widows 
should be given a life estate in the property of their 
late husbands in order to' enable them to lead a 
peaceful and retired life. This concession, however, 
was given only to those widows, whose husbands had 
separated from the joint family. It was only Bengal, 
which extended it to all widows. This question, how¬ 
ever, will be discussed at length in Chapter IX. 

From c. 1000 a. d. the condition of the widow 
further deteriorated. The custom of tonsure came into 
vogue. The motives for its adoption may have been 
good, but its consequences were often disastrous. 
The custom of Sati now began to appeal more 
and more to all classes of society. As a consequence, 
sometimes even unwilling widows were driven to 
follow it owing to the force of public opinion. Some- 
13 [w. H. 0.] 
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times on rare occasions even child widows were burnt, 
lest they should go astray and bring disgrace to their 
families. Society had become quite callous. It is 
true'that a very large number of widows voluntarily 
ascended funeral pyres, but society had no moral right 
to hold up s custom for admiration, which was likely 
to result in the burning alive of even a few innocent 
and unwilling human beings- Beason, however, had 
ceased to weigh with Hindu society at this time, as 
it did before in an earlier age. Authority counted 
for everything, and authority too of the most recent 
te:ct8. 

The above survey will show that it was but 
natural that widowhood should have been regarded 
•with the greatest apprehension by Hindu women. 
The widow did not receive much intelligent sympathy 
from society as a whole. She had to spend her life 
with her head shaven and arms bared; she was an 
outeaste on festive occasions,—a bad omen, her 
very sight being regarded as most mav^picious. 
A lady apprehending to be widowed observes in the 
Mahabharata that a widow is pounced on all sides 
by the wicked like a piece of flesh by the birds of 
prey^ The greatest danger that can overcome a woman 
is widowhood, says the BamSyaija^. In the earlier 
period, when the Satf custom was unknown and re¬ 
marriages were allowed, her lot was somewhat better ; 

nevertheless she was regarded as inauspicious. Later 
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on, it became positively unbearable. It was a remark¬ 
able amount ol fortitude and resignation, strengthened 
by the solace of religion and the belief in Karman, 
which enabled the Hindu widow to pass through her 
dreary life. A vast majority of them dedicated them¬ 
selves to religious and spiritual pursuits. Service 
of the family and society was their motto. They were 
a source of inspiration to all around them on account 
of their self-sacrifice, disinterested service and devo¬ 
tion to spiritual pursuits. Some, however, found this 
ideal too difficult to follow, and it was a great pity 
that society should have failed to take proper steps 
to facilitate their remarriage. The spirit of the times, 
however, render! such a move impossible. 





OHAPTEE VI. 

Women and Pubuo Life. 

We have so far dealt witt tiie petition of women 
with reference to their family life. Modem readers, 
however, would be naturally anxious to know what 
facilities were afforded to women in ancient India to 
take part in public life and activities. Could they at 
all come out in public, or were they condemned to a 
Purda life ? If they were allowed to move freely in 
society, what were the sphere in which they used to 
take an active part ? Were there any careers open 
to them? If so, which? Could they take any part 
in the administration of the country? We shall 
now proceed to discuss these questions. 

Purda System^. 

Considerable discussion has been going on as to 
whether the Purda system was prevalent in ancient 
India or not. There is a divergence of opinion on the 
point. Some hold that it was quite unknown in the 
pre-Muslim days. Others maintain that Hindu 
ladies used to wear veils even before the advent of 
the Mahomadens. The available evidence on the 
point is of a dubious nature, and can be manipulated 
to support either view. It therefore requires a very 
careful scrutiny. 

I “Ihe Anglo-Indian spelling 'Purdah' is not followed in 
this work. 
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There U qo doubt 'whatsoever that the Puxda 
was (^uite unknown down to about the beginning of 
the Christian era. In Indo-Iranian times women 
could move quite freely in society, and manage 
the family farms if necessary^ The same was the 
case in the Vedic age. We have shown already 
how girls were often educated along with boy^ 
(ante, p. 16). We have also shown how love 
marriages would take place not infrequently, and how 
youths could approach their sweethearts to win their 
love, and how both would often go together to see 
shows and sports {ante, pp. 79-80). All this would 
not have been possible if the Purda system had been 
observed in society by maidens. ^ 

Nor did the things change after the marriage. 
The Vedic marriage hymn requires the bride to he 
shown to all the assembled guests at the end of the 
roarriage ritual®. Ihe hope was farther expressed 
that the bride should be able to speak with composure 
in public assemblies down to her old age^. The 
presence of ladi^ in social and public gatherings was 
a normal feature in the Vedic times. It was quite wel¬ 
come^ to society*. Whenever anything charming or 
graceful is to be described, Vedic poets usually think 
of the gaily attired lady, going out for a function, 
as the standard object of comparison {B. V., IV, 

I Dowscn, Th$ ffthical JRelurian oj Zorasier, p. 158 
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58, T; X, 168, 2; etc.). FroiatlieJ^irufeta,(c.500B.c.), 
we leam that ladies used to go out to courts of law to 
establish their claims of mheritauce (III, 5). There 
is no reference to any Purda arrangement being made 
for their attendance. Nor does Bigveda 1,167, 8 con¬ 
tain any reference to the Purda system*. The laddie, 
now being dipped into the ghee pot and then being 
taken out and brought forward to pout its contents 
into the sacrihcial fire, is compared in this verse to a 
lady, DOW remaining in the privacy of her house, 
and then coming out in public to attend a meeting. 

The earliest reference to the Purda system is to be 
found in the present version of the epics. There we 
spe that some kind of Purda was observed in certain 
royal families, which felt, probably on account of a 
notion of prestige, that royal ladies should not 
come within the gaze of vulgar eyes. At the time 
when Srta set out with her husband for the forest 
through the public thoroughfares of AyodhyS, a regret 
ie expressed in the RamSyana that a lady, who’ bad 
80 far not been seen even by the spirits of the sky, 
should now become the object of public gase^. A 
similar observation occurs in the MabSbharata also 
at the time of Dbritar5shtra’s departure to forest.^ 
The BSmlya^ia further observes that there is no 
objection if women come out in public on the occa- 
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sioDs of marriages, ^oayamvaTOs, sacri£ces and public 
calamities^. It would follow from this that they should 
remain in Purda in normal life. 

It would appear that all the three passage above 
referred to, are interpolations of a later age, when 
the Purda system was introduced in a few royal fami¬ 
lies. For the other data in the epics themselves go 
against the prevalence of the Purda. Thus when 
Kausalya, Kaikeyl and SumilrS go out to Chitra- 
kuta to induce E&ma to return to AyodhyS, they move 
in public without any veil. Sits herself feels no em¬ 
barrassment of a Puirda lady, when she is going out 
through the streets of AyodhyS. In the forests too, 
which were infested with demons and enemies, 
she is moving about without any veil. So the poet’s 
observation that she had not been seen even by the 
spirits of the sky is simply a poetic exaggeration made 
to heighten the pathos of her banishment to forest life. 
Draupadi’s public appearance in the gambling hall 
presupposes an entire absence of the Purda. 
Neither Kunti nor Gindhiri is seen to be observing 
it. In the story of king Poshya, narrated in the 
Mah5bh5rata (I, 1-8), we find the student Uttanka 
proceeding to the queen in her hacetn in order to beg 
her earrings for presenting them to bis teacher’s 
wife. This would not have been possible, if there were 
Purda in the king’s palace. Apart from the verses 
referred to in the lest paragraph, the epics show no 
acquamtance with the Purda eystem. They are 
th€refore likely to be later additions, made with the 

I qw sft I 
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desire to hei^ten the pathos of the departure of 8it5 
and Dbritaiishtra to forest. 

It would however appear that soon after the 
beginning of the Christian era, a section of society 
began to advocate a greater seclusion for woroen. 
This WM more particularly the case in royal families, 
where the notion began to prevail that royal ladies 
should not come within the public gaze. The ear¬ 
liest evidence of this view is to be found in the dramas 
of BhSsa (c. 200 a. d.). In bis Pratima we find Sita 
coming on the stage with a veil, though subsequently 
BBma asks her to remove it in order to allow the weep¬ 
ing oitazens to have a parting glance of the princess, 
•whom they adored so much. The widowed queens of 
Da.4aratha are also seen in this drama to be moving with 
a veil, when they go out to see the gallery of royal statues. 
This prevents even Bharata from recognising them. In 
the S'papnorasapodaflfl, Padnmvati does not observe any 
Pur da during her maidenhood, hut after her marriage 
she does not like that her husband should receive 
the ambassador from Ujjayini in her presence- The 
king, however, overrules her objection, pointing out 
that the eliU of the society would feel offended if the 
Puxda was observed by the queen in their presence*. 

It would therefore appear that by about 300 a. d. 
some royal families were beginning to think it desir¬ 
able that their ladies should be seen only by the select 
few; when moving in public they should put on a veil. 
The royal example \vas being imitated by a few families 
in higher and fashionable society; in the MrichMa- 
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Jcqtika we find the courtesan Vegantsena being offered'a 
veil, when etie way raised to the status of a respectable 
lady at the end of the drama. 

This view was, however, shared only by a small 
•section of society, perhaps confined to one part of 
India. It appeared as altogether irrational to women 
in general, who began to oppose it with all their might. 
From the LdHiavistara we learn that when Gopa, the 
f bride-elect of the Buddlia wag betrothed to him, she 

was advised to wear a veil She refused to follow the 
<jourse, observing that the pure in thought require no 
‘ euch artificial protection^ 

This rational opposition, which the Purda system 
was receiving from spirited ladies, resulted in the 
‘ system not becoming popular for several centuries. 

It may have been prevailing in a few royal families, 
but their number was very small. It was probably 
confined to a small corner of northern India. Sculp¬ 
tures and paintings of the first millennium of the 
Christian era do not at all disclose any veils over ladies’ 
faces. The sculptures at Sanchi in Central India, for 
i. instance, show that the women of the 2nd century b.c. 

I could see a procession from the balconies of their houses 

without Aftvftr ing their faces with veils (Plate I). The 
same was the case in the Deccan during the 5th and 
f 6 th centuries a. d., as may be gathered from several 

paintings at Ajanta^. This is clearly incompatible with 
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the Purda system. Ajacta supplies further and more 
significant evidence to show that the Purda was al¬ 
together unknown in the Deccan at this time. We find 
queen Mayadevi seated in the open court without any 
veil, when astrologers are being consulted about 
the implications of her dream The wise minister 
Vidhura Pasjdita delivere his sermons to royal ladies,, 
none of whom cares to veil her face in hia presences. 
Both* at Sanchi and Ajanta we come across mised 
throngs of men and women moving together in streets^, 
and participating in worship at public temples (Plate 
II); women are, however, not to be seen wearii^ any 
veils. To show a veil round the face may be rather 
difficult for a sculptor, but not at all for a painter. If 
therefore we see even married women moviz^ about in 
public without any Purda in AJmita paintings, the con¬ 
clusion is irresistible that it was hardly much in vogue 
even in the higher and fashionable sections of society. 

The evidence of sculptures and paintings is 
corroborated by the data of Dharmasastra and classical 
Sanskrit literatuxi. Several Smritis like those of 
Manu and 'Yajflavalkya lay down detailed rules about 
the life of women, but they nowhere lay down that 
women were not to go out except when properly 
veiled. 

In Sanskrit dramas, we do not find any traces of 
the Purda system. The plots of the ^ahuntalat and 
the Malaii‘Madhava, for example, would not have 
been possible in a Purda-ridden society. In the first 

JWi, PI- XX- 

2 Ibid. PUtes XXXrV, XXXIX. 

5 Ple.t<^ XXrV, XXV; Ooaningham, PI. XXVII. 
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Act of tJae ^Ikuntala tlie maidens do not cover their 
faces with veils, even when they see and converse with 
Dushyanta^ In the MSlati-Msdhava the heroine and 
her mimerons friends go cut to the temple without 
any veil whatsoever; the hero is thus able to perceive 
the maddening beauty of the heroine and falls in love 
with her. Similarly in the Kfidambari of B5na, neither 
MahSsvetR nor Kadambari, nor any of their numerous 
friends and attendants observe any Purda. Prom the 
Meghadiiia (1,26) we learn that women of Ujjayim used 
to go to the Sipri for sport in water at the time of 
bath. This would not have been possible if the Purda 
were in vogue there. Yuan Chuang has given an in- 
timate picture of the Hindu society of the 7th century 
A. n-, hut he nowher^ refers to the Purda system. We 
learn from him tliat R?ijyasii, the widowed sister of 
Harsha, used to come out without a veil in her bro¬ 
ther’s court. The BajaUtranginl gives a detailed 
account of the life in Kashmir court and palace during 
the period 700-1150 a. d. ; but we can nowhere get 
any references to tlie Purda in it. Abu Zaid, an 
Arabian traveller of the early 10th century, has 
noted that in most of the courts in India queens 
appeared in public without any veils (Elliot and 
Dowson, I, p. 11). It is therefore clear that the ' 
Purda was confined to a very small section of the 
ruling classes down to the 10 th century a. i>. 

1 In the V Aot, the heroine no doubt appear® with a veQ, but 
that is because she had donned it as a protection against the dust 
and weather duriog her journey- It was not doffed by her lor some 
time owing to her sense of bashfulness and embarrassment at her 
first pubHo appearance before her husband. Her veil ia the V Act 
therefore does not prove the existence of the Purda system. 
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Though in Hindu society fts a whole tuere was 
nothing like the modern Purda system in existence, 
there were certain r^trictions on the movements of 
women. They could go out to visit their friends and 
relations, but decorum required that they should not 
stay at their houses for the night, or when their 
business was over. They were to observe a certain 
amount of reserve in the presence of strangers. They | 
could speak with merchants and doctors and transact 
the necessary business, but they were to be circums¬ 
pect while dealing with unknown persons^ They 
could receive male guests, but they were relieved of 
this duty, if there were male relatives in the 1 
family to discha^ it. There were here and there ! 

some jealous husbands, who would not allow their j 

wives to go out without their permission to see shows 
and amusements {Arthaiastra, III, 8), but they were , 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Though there was no Purda system, women who 
felt themeelves to be in a rather helpless condition, 
would often avoid going out in public. Such was 
the case of widows and maidens without proper 
guardians, and of married women, whose husbands i 
had gone out on a journey*. Thus in the Svapnavasawt' 
datta of BhSsa, queen Padmavati.observes that it was | 

but natural for TSpasf to avoid strangers, because her 
husband was out on a journey^. If it was necessary 

1 sf smnr i 

8ankha In Apararka on Ydj., 1, 83. 

mw II Yaj., I. 84. j 

3 sftft?n^¥5WT I Act VI. j 
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for such women to work for their bread, Kautilya 
lays down that the Superintendent of the Weaving 
Department should malce arrangements to send cotton 
to their homes for beic^ spun into thread- They were 
not required to go to his office, unless they chose to do 
so (II, 28). When they moved out, or had to converse 
with strangers, they-used to put on a veil. When 
their guardians returned, they used to discard it. 

To conclude, we find that even in pre-Muslim 
times there was a section in society from c. 200 a, D., 
which advocated the use of the veil for royal ladiee 
for the purpose of increasing their prestige. There 
is, however, no evidence to prove that even five 
per cent, o^royal families observed this custom during 
the Hindu period. Women of richer classy led a more 
sheltered life than what would be welcomed by the 
educated ladies today. This is shown by the term 
aniahpwrain ‘inner apartment* used to denote the 
harem in the palace. Strangers were not expected to 
enter it. Women themselves would often retire 
into seclusion, when they found that their natural 
guardians were not with them. With their return, 
they would again begin to move out as usual, of 
course with due regard to decorum and propriety. 

Even in the Kathasaritsagara, written towards 
the end of the 11th century a. d., there are hardly 
any traces of the Purda. In the story of Arthalobha 
(III, 286) we find a lady participating in mercantile 
business. Polygamous kings occasionally attempted 
to introduce 'some seclusion in their harems, but they 
were strongly and successfully opposed by their queens. 
Thus in the story of KatnaprabhS, we find the heroine 
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protesting to her husband against his view that even 
hifl own friends should not enter her apartments. ‘ I 
consider’, says she, ‘ that the strict seclusion of women 
is a folly produced by jealosy. It is of no use what- 
eoever, Women of good character are guarded only 
by their own virtue and nothing ebe^. 

TTiete are absolutely no traces of any Purda 
observed within tile family in the Hindu period- It 
was the regular duty of a daughter-in-law to pay her 
respects to elderly relations by bowing at their feet. 
There is nothing whatsoever in our tradition or htera- 
ture to suggest that the father-in-law or the elder 
brotber-in-bw could not see the face of a daughter-in- 
law or a younger sister-in-law, as is the case now 
under the Purda system in northern India. 

The general adoption of the Purda system by the 
ruling and aristocratic famili^ of Hindu community is 
subsequent to the advent of the Muslim rule. It was 
accepted by Hindu society partly in imitation of the 
manners of the conquerors, and partly as an additional 
protection for the women folk. In the Muslim ruling 
families the Purda was so strict that a message had to 
pass through three intermediaries before it could reach 
the desired person in the zenana (J. A. S. 5., I9S5, 
p. 246). The Hindu chiefs and nobles followed the 
example of their overlords in their own harems- This 
happened almost universally in northern India, where 
the Muslim rule and culture were in ascendancy for a 

1 \ 
vsrr n 

TO FiftwT vsn Tifroww u 96, 6-7. 
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longtime. In the Deccan, the Muslim indnence was 
superficial, and so the Purda system got no footing in 
the Hindu society there. It was, however, introduced 
in their families by the Maratha rulers with a desire to 
render themselves as respectable as the Muslim kings 
whom they had supplanted. 

There were some further causes to facilitate the 
general adoption of the custom at about 1200 a. d. 
As a rule Hindu women at this time were illiterate and 
inexperienced. The times were unsettled, there was 
a general feeling of insecurity and Hindu life and 
honour did not count for much in the eyes of the con¬ 
querors. The Purda afforded some additional pro¬ 
tection to beautiful women while out on journey 
from the covetous eyes of an unscrupulous soldiery. 
It was therefore welcomed by Hindu wcanen. They 
did not protest against it as Ratnaprabha, a heroine 
in the KaihasariU^csra, had done before. 

The Purda system became quite common among 
rich Hindu families of Bengal and United Provinces 
in the 15th and the l6th centuries. Both Vidyapati 
and Chaitanya refer to it. When the wives of Baja 
Rudra Pratap Singh of Puri came to see Chaitanya, 
they travelled in covered litters. In Rajputana the 
custom became universal in the ruling familiee. 
It was regarded as an essential insignia of respec¬ 
tability and high breeding. As a consequence, down to 
the present caitury, persons who had risen in wealth 
and importance were anxiov^ to introduce Purda 
in their family in order to command respecta¬ 
bility. Women of the peasant and working 
classes could of course not afford to remain in 
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seclusion; they had to move out for their daily work. 
They used to move the lapel of their soris slightly 
over their faces when a stranger passed by them. 

The above survey of the history of the Purda> 
system would show that it was confined to an infi¬ 
nitesimal section of Hindu society down to the hegin- 
ning of the 11th century a. n. In most strata of 
the community, there was no seclusion of women and 
they could take a fair part in the social life around 
them. They could move about with a fair degree of 
freedom in the earlier period. They could visit tem¬ 
ples and monasteries to listen to religious discourses. 
They could go to see shows in the company of their 
friends and loven. These visits afforded convenient 
opportunities to young people, anxious to settle in 
matrimony. In urban areas women could go out 
to public parlffi for sport and recreation. A fifth 
century inscription describee the parks of the city of 
Mandsore in Central India as full of young ladies 
singing gleefully^. In the Bfimayana we are told that 
when peace and order prevail in society, maidens go 
out in the evening to gardens for play and recreation 
(II, 67, 17). Ladies in high families could even tako 
part in dramas that were to be shown to a limited 
audience. 

The situation gradually charged with the lowerii^ 
of the marriage age. Inexperienced and uneducated 
wives became incapable of taking part in many of the 
activities mentioned above. Naturally husbands began 
to claim and excercise a greater control over them, 

Q.IJ., m, No. 18. 
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which proved detrimentftl to their participation 
in the social and public life and activities. 
Jealous husbands with narrow outlook would not 
allow their wives to mix freely with the outeide world. 
This created an atmosphere favourable for the spread 
of the theory that women should lead a life of seclu¬ 
sion. During the “Hindu period, however, the theory 
found acceptance only in a very small number of ruling 
families. With the advent of the Muslim rule it gained 
a powerful impetus owing to the culture and example 
of the conquerors. Women were ill-fitted to fight for 
their earlier freedom on account of their inexperience 
and ignorance and submitted to the new order. 

It may be, however, pointed out that seclusion 
of women was not confined to India alone. In 
Athens at c. 500 b. c, women could not meet their 
husbands’ guests, or go outside the house without 
proper guards {E.B.E., Vol.’V,p. 7S5). A bridegroom 
could not see his bride before marriage in the cultural 
capital of ancient Greece, owing to the strict conven¬ 
tions under which women lived (Ibid, Vcl. VIII, p. 
445). A character in one of the plays of Menander 
says, ‘ A free* woman should be bounded by the 
street door’. At Sparta women had separate 
apartments and could not be present at a 
banquet. In ancient Assyria veil was worn by all 
married women, harlots and concubines being regarded 
as ineligible for it. In Persia also seclusion of women 
had become quite common before the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Bible lays down that women should 
not speak in public at the Church- If they had any 
difficulties, they were to ask their husbands at home, 
14 [w.fl.o.] 
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for ‘ it is a shame for women to speak in the Church ’ 

(I Corithians, 14, 84-5). Early Churoh Fathers held 
similar views. Tertullian says, ‘Fox a virgin of 
virtuous habits every public appearance with an un¬ 
veiled face was equivalent to suffering a rape*'. 
Clement of Alexandria says, ‘ Let the woman be 
entirely covered, unless she happens to be at home. 
She will not invite another to fall into a sin by 
uncovering her face’.^ In Russia soon after the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity the Terem system was intro¬ 
duced, which shut out women from friends and foes 
abke. In the 16th century wives and daughters of 
noblemen could not be seen even by their own brothers 
Mid other near relations (Halle, Women in Somet 
Russia, p. 11 )- 

To come to modem times, we find that in the west ' 
also women lived under strict conventions till quite 
recent times. Down to 1850 a. n- in England a 
woman could not take a walk, much less a railway 
journey, alone ; nor could she ask a fellow worker to 
visit her,unless that fellow worker hai)pencd to be not 
only a girl, but also a membet of a familiar family. 

It was almost scandalous for a woman -to address a 
public meeting. When two ladies* spoke at a meeting 
convened for the purpose of supporting the women’s 
cause in 1869,. a member of Parliament said, ‘ Two 
ladies, wives of members of this Parliament, had 
recently disgraced themselves by si^eaking in jmbUc. 
When the House of Oommpns was built in 1844, it was 
with great difficulty that a Ladies’ Gallerj’ was sanc- 

1 Quoted by M Lyer id Family, p. 2S9. 

' Quoted by D&vies in A ikoH Hiilory. p. 22S. 
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tioned- It was, howeYet, decided to put a grille before 
it in order to screen the occupants from the public 
gase. This grille was removed only in 1&18>. 

The above survey of the Purda system shows that 
the seclusion of women was quite cotomon in most 
of the eastern and western civilisations down to quite 
recent times. Owing to the continuance of the medi¬ 
eval atmosphere and the advent and dominance of the 
Muslim civilisation, India has continued to cling to 
the custom down to modem times. In recent 
years, however, the Purda custom has begun to beat 
a precipitate retreat- Social reformers and medical 
practitioners have been long pointing out its evil 
consequences. The education, which women have now 
begun to receive in larger and larger numbers, is prov¬ 
ing fatal to the custom. Stfange though it may appear 
at first sight, the Non-cooperation and Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movements havel;elped a good deal in the 
annihilation of the Purda. They inspired many 
Purda ladies to come out in the public to take part in 
the political movement, and their example had a 
magnetic influence. It may be confidently pro¬ 
phesied that in a generation the Purda custom would 
be completely banished from Hindu society. 

. Careers for Women. 

We have seen above that for a long time there 
was no Purda in Hindu society and women used to 
receive education of a fairly advanced type. Let 
us see now whether they coxild follow any careers, if 

I B&y Snchy, Ths CauH, pp. 79,11$, $62. 
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urged by a natural inclination or forced by adverse 

circumstances. , 

Three or four lines were open to ■women. The 
teaching career was the most common. This is quite 
clear from the coining of a separate word to distin¬ 
guish a lady teacher from a teacher’s wife. The latter 
was by courtesy called'ichary^ii,' but if a woman was 
herself a teacher, she was to be designated ‘ AclJiryl.’ 
As “we have already shown, some of these lady tea¬ 
chers would specialise even in abstruse and difficult 
branches like theology and philosophy. Lady teachers 
teaching grammar, poetry and literature must have 
been more common. It is not improbable that 
among their pupils, occasionely there may have been 
male students as ■well. Some of the lady teachers 
were remarkable for their eloquence and depth. 

Women were admitted into Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism as nuns and were allowed to preach. Some of 
them like Dhammadmn& developed into remarkably 
eloquent and successful preachers, as can be inferred 
from the unstinted encomium showered upon them by 
the Buddha. 

Medical career was selected by some women. 
Among the works translated into Arabic in the 8th 
century a. d. there was one on midwifery written by 
a Hindu lady, whose name appears as EOsS in the 
Arabic garb. Lady doctors in the paet, like those in 
the modem age, seem to be usually specialising in 
midwifery, It is, however, difficult to make an 
exact estimate about their number in society. 
Even at present there are seversd lady doctors in 
moffusil treating patients on Ayurvedic lines. Their 
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number in tlie past could not have been a negligible 
one. 

In the realm of business we find that women had 
no disabilities. They do not figure in the list of per¬ 
sona declared incompetent for entering into a valid 
contract. Women in lower classes and commercial 
and industrial circle used to take an active part in 
oanying on the busings transactions of their families. 
They could even pledge their husbands’ credit and 
anter into contracts on their behalf {Yoj. II»47; VisTmt, 
VI, SI). We have'unfortunately no evidence to show 
what part ladies in higher circles used to take in the 
business of their families. Probably, then as 
now, they lagged behind their humbler sisters. 

We have seen in Chapter I that music was cul¬ 
tivated by ladies in cultured famihes since very early 
times. Ladies, who could sing or dance, were much 
admired. Was then music open as a career to ladies 
in respectable families ? The danger is probably in 
the negative. We nowhere come across respectable 
ladies ^ music teachem. Girls in royal and rich 
families were usually coached either by male musicians 
or by dancing girls. It may be further pointed out' 
that when early marriages came into vogue, it was not 
possible for ladies in cultured families to get the 
necessary proficiency in music before their marriage. 
Music as a career was not possible after the marriage 
owii^ to' the progressively stringent ideas about 
decorum and seclusion. 

' This state of affairs led to a sad result. The 
cultivation and propagation of music and dancing 
came to be confined to the class of professional 
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singing girls. M6n> who had an aesthetic taste and a 
love ior music, could not find delight in the company 
of their own wives. They were driven to the company 
of women of questionable character, much to the 
detriment of the happiness of their families. This 
helped the spread of concuhina^e and lowered the 
moral tone of society.^" ' • ' ’ • ' ^ ^ 

The numerical strength of the class of singing 
girls was fairly strong. Throughout her history India 
has been studded with small princes and princelings, 
who have been accustomed to extend a liberal pat¬ 
ronage to singers and dancers. In the royal courts of 
the ancient and medieval periods a large number of 
singing girls were engaged as chauri bearers, betel 
carriers, fan servants, etc. Besides the nominal duties 
indicated by their names, most of these women used 
to sing, dance and even stage dramas at the court. 
Dancing girls were also employed as spies by the 
Secret Service Department. 

When temples of Hindu gods came to be 
built and endowed on a magnificent scale, some 
people began to feel in course of time that there should 
be singing girls attached to shrines to play music 
on the occasion of the different services and wor¬ 
ships of the day. The custom of the association of 
dancing girls with temples is unknown to Jataka 
literature. It is not mentioned by Greek writers, and 
the ArOiaiaslra, which describes in detail the life and 
duties of dancing girls, is silent about it (II, 27). The 
custom, however, had come into vogue by about the 
3rd century A. D.; for KSlidfisa refers to dancing girls 
present in MahSk^la temple of UjjayinI at the time of 
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the evening worship {Megkadvta, I. 35). J^everal 
poiSnas also recommend that arrangements should be 
made to enlist the services oi singing girls to provide 
vocal and instrumental music at the time of divine 
services. These singing girls were usually prostitutes, 
and we are pained to find that some of the Pura^M 
should have gone to the extent of reeommendmg the 
purchase of beautiful girls for their dedication to 
temulesh/One PurSija goes to the extent of saying ; 
that the beet way to win SUryaloka is to dedicate a 
bevy of prostitutes to a solar temple^- 

This custom probably became quite common m 
the 6th century a. when most of the PruiE?aa. 
containing a reference to it, seem to have been com¬ 
posed. In the 7th century Yuan Chwang saw 
numerous singing girls in the temple of the Sun at 
Multan.' The SSjalarangini attests to the existence 
of this custom in Kashmir from about the Slh century 
A. D. The famous temple of Soman5tha is said to 
have employed 500 dancing girls in order to provide 
music before the deity continuously throughout the 
day and night. Several inscriptions from south 
India prove the association of dancing girls with 
temple service from about the 9th century a. j>. 
When king RSjarBja built his famous temple at 
Tanjore in the 10th century a. d., he deemed it 

Padmajmrd^ia, Srishtikhai><^. 52, 97. 

BhaoishyapurOna., 1. 98, B7* 
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necessary to provide for temple service no less tlian 
400 dancing girls, each one of whom was given a piece 
of land for her maintenance. 

The introduction of dancing girls in temples 
tended to lower their moral and spiritual atmosphere. 
Some people began to visit shrines not so much to 
pay their respects to deities, as to carry on their love 
intrigues with the singing girls employed there. To 
judge from a reference in the Kuiiinlmaiam, we have 
to conclude that sometimes this used to happen even 
in the famous temple of ViaVanStha at Benares 
The custom, when introduced, was therefore vehe¬ 
mently opposed by all the champions of social purity 
like Brahmauas and ascetics. Alberuni refers 
to this opposition and says that it proved of no avail, 
because the custom was championed by kings and 
members of the aristocracy (H, p. 157). A 10th 
century inscription from Kajapntana confrms the 
statement of Alberuni. It records the express in¬ 
structions of a chieftain to his descendants that if the 
arrangement that he bad made about the services of 
dancing girls at different temples was interfered with 
by ascetics and Brahmanas, they should be at once 
stopped (S. I-, XI, p. 28). It is therefore clear from 
this record that the opposition of the majority of the 
Brahmanas and puritanical thinkers to the associa¬ 
tion of dancing girls with temple was so strong down 
to the 10th century that even kings were afraid that 
their arrangements may fail owing to the success of 
the p^tanical crusade. It is thus clear that the 


1 Vr. 748-755. 
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pnra^fi, which recommend the employment of 
ing girls in temples, represent the view of & minority 
of the Brahmana community, which inite zeal to pro¬ 
vide pomp and aplendom* at temple service, failed to 
realise the natural effects of the new practice on the 
moral and spiritual atmosphere of divine shrines. 
All the moral and relgious leaders of the community, 
however, fought against this innovation. Their 
opposition, however, proved of no avail. The royal 
support eventually succeeded in making the custom 
general and popular. 

The modern Hindu public opinion is deadly op¬ 
posed to the association of dancing girls with temple 
service. The dedication of girls to temples has been 
legally prohibited in Madras Presidency, and there is 
no doubt that other provinces will follow suit in the 
near future. The relative inactivity of their legis¬ 
latures is reaUy due to the custom being practically 
unknown in their jurisdiction. 

Before concluding this section it is necessary to 
point out that the association of dancing girls with 
temples was fairly common in several countries in 
ancient time. In Egypt temples of Osiris and Isis 
were crowded with dancing girls. At Corinth in 
•Greece thousands of women used to dedicate tbem- 
eelves to Venus and sell their bodies for the benefit 
•of the temple. The custom was prev^ent among the 
Hebrews and Babylonions as well. 


Women and Publio Administration. 

Let us now see what women took in the 
administration of the country. Political thinkers were 
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noif unanimous as to whether it is desiiabie to permit 
women to become rulers of the state. On© school 
saw no' objection in allowing them to ascend the 
throne. There is a proposal in the Kamayana to offer 
the crown to Sita, when Bama was banished to the 
foresth It could not materialise owing to Sita's 
determination to accompany her husband in his banish* 
ment. Bhlshma advised Yudhishthira to sanction 
the coronations of the daughters of those kings, who 
had died in the war and left behind no male issues^ 
In Orissa when king Lalitabharapadeva died towards 
the end of the 9th century a. n., his widowed queen 
WM requested by the feudatories to accept the sover¬ 
eignty, come to her in course of succession- In com¬ 
pliance to their request, we are told, she ascended 
the lion-throne like KatyayanP. It is to be noted 
that queen Tribhuvanadevi was not a regent for any 
minor son, but was ruling as a sovereign in her own 
rights after the death of her husband. 

The examples of queens reigning independently 
in their own rights are, however, few. This is to be 
attributed to the fact that the school of the political 
thinkers, which like the Salique law, opposed the 
accession of women to the throne, was representing 
the general opinion of society- It held that women 
should not be made ruler^ for on account of their 

' SffffHT 1; ?TTT 1 

TT*T?!I II II, 37, 88. 

2 jinfr snfer ^ i xil, 82. 88 - 
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natural limitations, they cannot become efficient 
administrators’. We hardly come across any queens 
like Ttibhuvanadevi of Orissa reigning independently 
in their own r^t. Megasthenes had no doubt 
heard o£ queen rulers in Pandya country, but that was 
because of the matriarchal system prevailing in Mala¬ 
bar and the territory around. Hindu princesses, even 
vphen entitled to the throne in their own tights, did 
not usually like to become the legal heads of their 
states in supersession of their husbands, whom th^ 
revered intensely. Their consorts usually became de 
jure as well as de facto heads of the govemm^t. 
Thus when Gauri, a Batta princess who was an heir 
to a fiefdom in Kamatak. married a prince of Bana- 
ha«a family in the lOth century, her husband became 
the ruler over her principality (J. B. B. R. A. S., a, 
p, 77). The Gupta history provides perhaps the only 
exception to the rule. The founder of the dynasty, 
Chandragupta I, was ruling the kii^dom jointly with v 
his Lichohhavi queen KumSradevi. The names and 
effigies of both the king and the queen appear on their 
coins, along with the name of the Lichohhavi clan from 
,hich the queen was descended. The same is the case 
with the coins of William III and Mary II, who were 
jointly ruling over England from 1669 to 1694. Poli¬ 
tical reasons, however, were responsible for this joint 
rule; in the ease of the first Gupta emperor the 
Lichchhavis were too proud to allow their state e 
immersed in the Gupta empire on the marriage ot 
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their princess with Chandragupta; and so a compro¬ 
mise was arrived at, under which both the king and 
the queen were regarded as equal and joint rulers of 
the state. Normally, however, when a princess with 
her own right to the throne married, her husband 
became the de jwe ruler as well. 

Though queens usually did not assume the reins 
of government when their husbands were alive, they 
did not hesitate to a^ume full control of the adminis¬ 
tration as regents, when their husbands died or sons 
were minors or taken prisoners. Duringthe captivity of 
kingUdsyana of KauiSmbi, his mother had taken full 
charge of the administration. The way in which she 
discharged her duti^ excited the admiration of even 
experienced ministers*. Many dowager queen re¬ 
gents also are known to ancient Indian history. The 
queen of Masaga was directing the attack against 
Alexander the Great, when her husband was killed in the 
battle with the invader. In the second century b. o. 
queen NayanikS was at the head the administration 
of the extensive Satavkhana empire of the Deccan 
during the minority of her son. In the 4th century 
A. D. PrabhSvatiguptk was directing the VSkStaka 
administration in the Central Province for more than 
10 years after her husband’s death as the Queen Eegent 
for her minor son. In medievjd Kashmir queens 
SugandhS and Diddk were actively governing the 
country during their widowhood. In Eajput history 
there are several instances of widowed queens carry¬ 
ing on the administration efficiently during the mino¬ 
rity of their sons even in troublesome times. Thus 
1 Prattj»ajw«ja«d/wfdifafla, Act I- 
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when her husband SSmara^ died on the battlefield 
along with Prithviaraja in 1198 a. d. Kuxmadevi 
took the administration of Mevad in her own hands, 
and fought at the head of her troops resisting the in¬ 
vasion of Kutbu-d-dini. Karnavati, one of the 
widows of Rana Sang, took a prominent part in the 
defence of Chitor, when it was attacked by Sultan 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Her mo\*mg and inspiring 
address rekindled patriotism in a sullen and alienated 
nobility, which as a consequence, immediately mus¬ 
tered strong in the defence of the famous fort. The 
odds, however, were too heavy against the gallant 
defenders. Undaunted by the inevitable defeat that 
was staring them in the face, Jawahirbai, another 
queen of King Sai^a, fought at the head of the army 
and died on the battle-field while defending the castled 
Many other similar instance of able queen regents 
can be given from the medieval Rajput history. 

In the Maratha history Tarabai of Kolhapur, 
Anubai of Ichalkaranji, Ahalyabai of Indore and 
Laltfbmibai of Jhansi are well known for the skill, 
diplomacy, efficnenoy and bravery with which they 
carried on the government during their regencies. 
In spite of the most adverse circumstances Tarabai, 
the founder of the Kolhapur ruling family, showed 
remarkable grit and statesmanship in continuing and 
o^anising the Maratha .opposition to Aurangzeb 
after the death of her husband ChhatrapatiRajaram 
in 1700 A. D. The fact that her opponent had the 
resources of the whole of India at her command did not 

. 1 Tod, Annals, vol. I, pp. 308-4- 
2 llrid, p. 862. 
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deter her from her patriotic duty. During her regency 
of 80 years (1745-1775 a. d.), Anubai Ghorpade of 
Ichalkaranji{near Kolhapur) conducted most efficiently 
the administration of her state. She used to par¬ 
ticipate in many of the campaigns of the P^hwas with 
her own forces. She was in fact the maker of her state 
and had inherited all the qualities of her illustrious 
father, Peshwa Balaji Vishvanath. Ahalyahai Holkat 
of Indore was entrusted with administrative duties by 
her father-in-law, Malhsrrao Holkar, when she was only 
24. Her regency during 1766-1795 a. d. covered a 
critical and troublesome period of Indian history. 
She, however, managed to steer the ship of her state 
clear of all shoals and rocks. While the rest of the 
country was tom by wars, her dominions enjoyed peace 
and prosperity. Her extensive and judicious charities, 
her repairs and reconstructions of old and demolished 
temples, illustrated to the whole country how the 
Maratha rule stood for the revival and progress of 
Hindu culture. Queen Lakahmibai of Jhansi was a lady 
of ideal character and great administrative abibties. 
She was a trained soldier and a born general; the skill, 
bravery and generalship wbicli she showed in fighting 
with the English against heavy odds have excited 
the admiration of trends and foes alike. 

Hindu kingdoms under lady regents were usually 
well governed. An Anglo Indian officer of long standing 
had observed to J- S. ilill that if a Hindu principality 
was vigilantly and economically governed, if order 
was preserved without oppression, if cultivation was 
extending ai^d people prosperous, in three cases out' 
of four he found it to be under a woman’s rule. This 
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high praise would show that Hindu queen regents were 
not mere figure heads of government, but used to 
actively guide and supervise the state administration. 

Queens used to excercise a good deal of influence 
on the administration even when their husbands were 
ruling. They were often entrusted with most delicate 
missions and their advice was eagerly awaited. When 
Duryodhana was adamant in liis resolution to go to 
war with his cousins, the last effort to dissuade him 
from his resolve was entrusted to his mother queen 
OSndharl, The influence which the masterly mind of 
Draupadi excercised upon the Pandavas and their 
policy is well known. Kunti sums up her inspiring 
and eloquent mes-sage to lier sons by asking them to 
foUow the advice of Draupadi. This shows how great 
was the confidence which was placed in her judgment 
by all her relatives. 

Inscriptions testify to several queens and princesses 
taking an active part in the administration. This 
was particularly the case with the Deccan. Thus 
Vijayabhatt5rika, the senior queen of king Chandra- 
ditya of the Chaiukya family, was ruling over a portion 
of the Bombay Deccan by the middle of the 7th 
centurv. We have got a charter given by her in the 
5th year of her reign (i.^.,Vn, p. 168). In 786 a. d. 
we find ^riamahadevi, the crowned queen of the 
Kfehtrakuta kii^ Dhruva, making a land grant on 
her own authority (E. L. XXII, p. 98). Obviously 
.€he felt that being the crowned queen, she had an 
inherent right to issue routine administrative orders 
without any reference to her husband; or, the latter 
may have expressly invested her with certain ruling 
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powers, including the important power of making 
land grants. Mail&ddvl, a queen of Some^vara 
ChSlukya, was governing the extensive province 
of Banav5d in 1058 a. d. KetalSdevi, another queen 
of the same king, was the governor of the Agrahara of 
Ponavad. AkkSdevi, an elder sister of Jayasimha III, 
was ruling over the district of Kinsukad in 1022 
A. D. 'Kumkamadevi, a sister of Vijayfiditya, was 
ruling over a portion of Dharwat district in Kamatak 
in 1077 A. D. Lakslmiidevi, the chief queen of Vikra- 
mBditya VI, was in charge of the administration of 
18 religious endownetits^. Guntur district wag being 
governed by a queen at the time of the vistit of Marco 
Polo towards the end of the ISth century a. d. We 
have already referred to the great influence which 
Rajput wives and mothers used to excercise over the 
internal and external policies of their husbands and 
sons. They often used to show remarkable origi¬ 
nality and presence of mind in the face of grave 
danger. Thus it was queen Padmini who suggested 
the device which secured the release of her husband. 

Let us now see what part ordinary women took 
in the administration of the country. There were 
democratic assemblies in the Vedic age. The marri¬ 
age hymn expresses the hope that the bride would 
be able to speak with composure and success in these 
public assemblies down to her old age*. It is thus 
probable that some ladies used to take an effective 
part in the public discussions of the democratic assem¬ 
blies of the age. In the later Vedic period, the state of 

1 Altekar, The RSehrlaku^ and their Timee, p. 164, 

2 I 11,7., X, 85, 26. 1 
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affairs chained; a text expressly informs us that 
women do no longer go to public assemblies*. Later on 
popular representative bodies at the seats of central 
and provincial governments disappeared. Villas, 
town and guild assemblies remEuned the only popular 
bodies known to the later period (c. 200 b. o. to 1200 
4 D.). Rules al^out the administration of these 

bodies given in Smritis and south Indian inscriptions 
do not show that women were usually among then- 
members. Female education was on the decline; 
marriage had become obligatory for women, and it was 
taking place very early in their life. Ordinary women 
of this period did not naturally feel much mterest m 
the problems discussed in these bodies. Child marria¬ 
ges led to maternity at an early £^e, and most women 
were naturally too much engrossed m famUy 
duties and responsibilities to find leisure to take part 
in public affairs. During the last two thousand years, 
therefore, ordinary Hindu women have not be«n taking 
any part in public administration. It may be pointed 
out that the same was the case in the west till quite 

recent times. . . 

We shall now take a brief survey of the position 
of women in public Ufe during the last seventy five 
years. They hardly figured in it down to the be^- 
ning of the present century. This was but natural, 
for women were for a long time unable to get the 
benefit of western educaition, which was maanly res¬ 
ponsible for creating a new social and political con¬ 
sciousness. Mrs. Anandibia Joshi, Pandita Bamabai, ^ 

I urfsw ^ fw: i ^ ^ > 
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Mrs. Bamabai Kanade and a few coworkers of 
theirs braved the public opinion and courageously 
proceeded with the work of female etuancipation. 
Things however changed when female education be¬ 
gan to become more widely diffused since the beginning 
of the present century. Lady workers in the public 
life began to become more numerous. In the 
beginning they were naturally engaged in tackling the 
problems mainly concerned with their own sex, like 
female education, maternity welfare, widow remarri¬ 
age, the abolition of the Purda custom, etc. From 
about the time of the Non-co-operation movement of 
1920 they have begun to figure in the political move¬ 
ments as well. Several of them have distinguished 
themselves as platform speakers ahd hundreds of 
them have gone to jail to win freedom for their mother¬ 
land- One Hindu lady, Mrs. Sarojini. Naidu, has 
adorned the chair of the Indian National Congress, 
which is the highest honour in the gift of the Indian 
people. Some ladies have creditably discharged the 
onerous duties of the Deputy Speakership of legisla¬ 
tures, while others have adorned the benches of 
Honorary Magistrates. With the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy, we find now two ladies serving 
as Parliamentary Secretaries in the Punjab and 
Bombay, and the United Provinces enjoy the unique 
distinction of having the first lady minister in the 
able peraou of Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 

In order to co-ordinate and direct tie different 
movements connected with their welfare, women 
have organised Indian Women’s Congress, which is 
regularly meeting every year since 1926. In order 
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to afford a fonim to women in all stations o! life, this 
conference eschews all political questions from its 
deliberations and discussions. 

In the matter of francliise, Indian women have 
been very fortunate. They have got it almost without 
asking. The angle of vision of looking at the question 
chained profoundly subsequent to the Great War, 
and the British Parliament granted franchise to British 
women in 1918. The Parliament took up the question 
of Indian Befonns soon thereafter, and decided 
to leave the question of the enfranchisement of Indian 
women to provincial le^slatures. The latter bodies 
showed aliberal spirit and Indian women thus got their 
franchise without having recourse to breaking of wm- 
dows and courting of imprisonment. The Government 
of India Act of 1985 has introduced a differential lower 
franchise for women in order to enfranchise a large 
number of them, It has also reserved a few seats for 
them in every provincial l^islature. 

As far as professions are concerned, women have 
made good progress in the medical and teaching lines. 
There are also a few lady advocates, but they have not 
yet begun to shine at the bar. There is extensive un¬ 
employment among educated men at present, but 
educated women are yet better off in this respect. 
Of course thin^ may change when the supply becomes 
greater than the demand. 

The number of women eng^ed in professions is 
still very small. Whether it will ever rise to anything 
like the proportion that we see in England or Amenca 
is doubtful. In the first place the scope of employ¬ 
ment even for educated men is very limited in India. 
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Then -we have to note that family life still appeals to 
the average Hindu woman as the proper sphere of her 
activity. It is true that modern education may 
graduaDy change the traditional viewpoint in this 
respect, and educated wives may not like to confine 
their activities only to their heartl^ and homes. 
Wholesale desertion of the home by the wife in pursuit 
of a career is, however, not desirable from several 
points of view. The development of the practice of 
part-time employment would afford a good solution 
of the problem ; it would not much interfere with the 
home life of the educated wife and would afford 
sufficient facilities to her to usefully employ her spare 
time and make her own contribution to the family 
budget. 


CHAPTBK VIL 
Women and Ebligion. 

Let us consider in tiiis chapter the place and pri¬ 
vileges which Hindu religioti accorded to women. In 
ihe present age when religion b gradually losing its 
[ hold on popular mind, the subject may appear as of 
no great importance to some of our readers. The c^e, 
however, was quite different in the past. Religious 
rights and privileges were valued most highly ; even 
; political and proprietary rights faded before them in 

importance. The social status of an individual was 
vitally connected with the place which religion accord¬ 
ed to him in its rites and rituals. Privileges accorded 
or denied to women by religion will therefore throw 
valuable light on their position in society. 

In his early history man is seen excluding woman ' 
from religious service almost everywhere because he 
regarded her as unclean, mainly on account of her 
periodical menstruation. During this period the 
» woman was the object of the greatest dread. The 
case is on record of an Australian abori^e going 
stark mad because he had unknowingly touched 
the blanket used by his wife during her period, and 
then killing first his wife and then himself under the 
influence of his frenzy. The dread which this Austra¬ 
lian felt was shared by the average man in his early 
history, when he did not know the physiological causes 
of the mysterious phenomenon, which he feared so 
p much. 
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Xb© Aryans also regarded the woman as tm- 
touchoble daring her monthly period. This was the ease 
as early as the Indo-Iranian age. Like the Hindus, 
the Iranians also used to segregate women during this 
period and regard them as religiously impure (Vendi* 
dad, 16). The Vedic age assigned this temporary 
impurity of women to their taking over from Indra 
one third the sin of Brahmana murder, which he 
incurred when he had killed Vritia (T. 5., 11,6,1,6-7). 
During this period, therefore, Hindu society hae been 
regarding women as extremely impure and temporarily 
untouchable. Even the sight of their person and the 
sound of th«r voice were to be avoided. Hygienic, 
rules often appear in the form of religious tahoos in 
Hindu culture, and there can he.no doubt that the ^ 
complete isolation of women that was insisted upon 
during this period was partly due to the d€aire of 
ensuring complete rest which is so desirable for them 
at this time. 

Child hearing was regarded as the special func¬ 
tion of women, and evil sihrits were believed to he 
very anxious to visit them daring their periods 
to prevent conception. In tlie Tedic age brides were 
gro^vn up in marriage and its consummation took 
place usually on the 4th day. One Vedie stanza in 
the marriage hymn prays that tlie bride should have 
no evil eye, and hopes that she would not be the cause 
of the sudden death of her husband*. We can under¬ 
stand this strange prayer only if we note the belief of 
the early times that evil spirita, haunting the person of 
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the bride, render her touch and sight very dangerous 
to her husband, One stanza of the marriage hymn 
expressly refers to a female spirit taking possession of 
the bride and attempting to do harm to her husband 
through her person^. The prayer, above referred to, 
praying that the bride may not be the cause of her 
husband’s death is a magical formula intended to 
immunise the husband from the possible consequences 
of his contact with the evil spirits, haunting bis bride 
at the time of the menstruation and consummation. 

Prom the Vedic time downwards women have 
been regarded as impure durit^ the time of confine¬ 
ment also. The phenomenon of menstruation is re¬ 
peated at the child-birth. It was besides apprehended 
that evil spirits would be haunting the mother during 
her confinement on account of their eagerness to kill 
new-born babies. 

Apart from the periods of menstruation and 
confinement women were not regarded as impure by 
religion. It is true that a ceremony to purify the 
wife before her participation in sacrifices has been 
enjoined Br., V. 2, 1, 8-10) j we cannot, however, 
attach much importance to it, for a similar purification 
has been prescribed for men also (T. Br., 1, S, 7). In 
the Vedic age women enjoyed all the religious nghts 
and privileges, which men possessed. In Chapter I 
we have seen that women used to receive Vedic 
education. Some of them were even the authors 
of Vedic hymns [anU^ pp. 11-12). They therefore 
could recite Vedic hymns as a matter of course. 

pW9T 3TWT 11 B- V., X, 85, 29. 
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Some women, especially unmarried ones, are seen 
offering Vedic sacrifices all by themselves. In one 
place we find a maiden finding a shoot of the Soma 
shrub while returning from her bath, and straight¬ 
way offering it in sacrifice to Indra, when she reached 
home^. In another place we find a lady, named 
VisVavBrS, getting up early in the morning and 
siAiting the sacrifice all hy herself®. In the Vedic 
age there were no images to worship or temples to 
visit. The Bhakli school, advocating simple prayer to 
God by mere songs of devotion, was yet to come into 
prominence, as also the Jfi&na theory recommending 
merely the contemplation of Brahman or Atman. So 
the offering of sacrifice was the only popular and well- 
established method of worshipping divine powers. 
Naturally therefore it could not be interdicted to 
women, especially because they were all initiated into 
Vedic studies after their nij^anayana. All of them 
therefore could offer sacrifices after their initiation. 

Marriage, and not renunciation, was the ideal 
recommended to society by Vedic religion. The woman 
therefore was not an impediment in the path of religion; 
her presence and cooperation were absolutely neces¬ 
sary in religious rites and ceremonies. This 
naturally increased her religious value. Man could 
not become a spiritual whole, unless he was accompa¬ 
nied by his wife; gods do not accept the oblations 

WfWreWffTJI M vni, Si, 1, 
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offered by a bacbeloxi. Tbe husband alone cannot go 
to heaven ; in the symbolical ascent to heaven in the 
aacriffce, he has to call his wife to accompany him 
on the occasion (^. Br., V, 2, 1* 8). A son was in¬ 
dispensable for spiritual well-being in the life to come, 
and he could be had only through the wife. She 
was thus indispensable from the spiritual and reli- 
^ous points of view. This circumstance wa.s respon¬ 
sible for ensuring her a religious status as high as that 
of her husband. 

Normally, religious prayers and sacrifices were 
offered jointly by the husband and the wife. There 
are several references to couples waxing old in their 
joint worship of gcds^. The wife used to take an 
active and teal part in family sacrifices. Like 
the husband, she too had to perform a special upana- 
yana on the occasion of some sacrifices. She had 
her own hut in the sacrificial compound, and also her 
own cow to provide her with sacred milk during the 
sacrifice (>^. Br., X, 2, S, 1; XIV, 8, 1, 35). In the 
early Vedic period, the duty of chanting musically the 
Sama songs seems to have been usually performed by 
the wife*; later on it came to be entrusted to a special 
class of male priesta called Udgfitns. The wife used to 
pound the sacrifieal rice, give bath to the animal that 
was to be immolated and lay in bricks, when the altar 
was to be built (5. Br., VI, 5, 8,1; III, 8, 2,1-6). bhe 


I aiiWiw: i S. Br.. V. 1, 6,10- 
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participated with her husband in the preparation of 
the offering, the consecration of the fire, the ofi’ering 
of the oblations and the concluding ceremonies. She 
herself had to recite some formule. It is true that 
sometimes these had to be dictated to her^; but the 
case was probably the same with her husband also 
with reference to the prayers in many of the sacri¬ 
fices, Women's participation in Vedic sacrifices was 
^ thus a real and not a formal one; they enjoyed the same 
religious privileges as their husbands. 

If the husband was away on a journey, the wife 
alone performed the various sacrifices, which the 
couple had to offer jointly. This was the case in the 
Indo-Iranian period as well (Erpatistan, Pai^atd 1). 
This practice contmue<l down to the SQtra period 
(c. 500 B. c.). 

Indr&pl in one place proudly claims that she bad 
started some rites and rituaJss Gods and goddesses 
are usually fashioned after the human model. We 
may therefore well infer that a few lady theologians 
may have made some contii^tions to the develop¬ 
ment of the Vedic ritual. What IndrSni did may well 
have been possible for some of the cdtured ladies of 
the Vedic age, whose songs have been honoured by 
their inclusion in the Vedic Saihhita. We have, how¬ 
ever, no direct evidence on the point. 

There were some sacrifices which could be of¬ 
fered by women alone down to c. 500 b. c. Sits 
sacrifi^ce, intended to promote a rich harvest, was one 
of them. Rudrabali was another ; it was intended 

I ‘ III, 8,2, 4. 
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to ensure prosperity and fecundity among the cattle 
(P. G. S., II, 17; III, 8, 10), Budrayfiga, intended 
to secure goodluck to maidens in marriage, was a third 
one, The last mentioned sacrifice could of course be 
performed by “women alone; in the case of the earlier 
two, it is possible that the exclusive association of 
women “with them was due to the theory that since 
they are intended to promote rich harvest and ferti¬ 
lity, they should be performed by women alone, who 
are their visible symbols. 

If the husband was out on a journey, or if his co¬ 
operation was una^vailable for any other similar reason, 
then the “wife could offer the sacrifices all alone. 
On the morning of BSma’s installation as the crown 
prince, Kau^alyR is seen performmg all alone the 
Svastiyaga to ensure felicity to her son ^; she was the 
neglected wife, and probably she felt that it would be 
too much to expect her husband to come to parti¬ 
cipate in the sacrifice. At that time he was as a 
matter of fact engaged in assuaging the wrath of hia 
favourite wife Kaikeyi- Similarly TSra is represented 
by Valmiki as performing alone the Svasti sacrifice, 
when her husband V5li was about to issue out to f^t 
with Sugriva. This was probably because Vali was then 
too busily engaged in equipping himself to find time 
to participate in his wife’s sacrifice. These instances 
show that in the early period women’s participation in 
sacrifices was a real one ; nay, very often husbands 
used to leave the whole affair to the exclusive charge 
of their “wives, when they were otherwise very busy. 
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The normal practice, however, was tliat the couple 
would jointly perform the various sacrifices. 

Intercaste anvhma marriages were j^ermitted 
during this period. What then was tile religious 
status of wife who belonged to a lower caste ? Could 
she participate in sacrifices ? Later writers like Manu 
no doubt ordain that only the wife of the same caste 
could be associated with the husband in the sacrifices. 
The view of the earlier age was different; it allowed 
a dyy’o wife of the lower caste also full religious 
privilege, if she were the only wife of the hasbandh 
A Sudra wife, or a wife for whom a bride-price had 
been paid, was however not entitled to any religious 
rights and privileges. 

The participation in sacrifices presupposed Vedic 
study, and we have shown already in Chapter I how 
girls used to devote themselves to it during their maiden¬ 
hood (anfe, p. U-8). The Initiation Ceremony (upo- 
nayana) of girls used to take place as regularly as that 
of boys at the normal time. This was the case as early 
as the lado-Iranian age. The Parsis have still pre¬ 
served this custom; Naojot ritual, which corresponds 
to Hindu upanayana, is even now performed by them 
regularly in the case of girls as well. In India, the 
initiation of girls used to take place regularly down to 
the beginning of the Christian era. The Vedic age held 
that Brahmacharya discipline and training was as much 
necessary for girls as it was for boys^. It was 

^ (sfwrqff) wOwiTTf'T fwwnf •nifa'I i 
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apprehended that if the most important religions 
Sansk5ra of upanayana was not performed in the case 
of girls, “Women would be automatically reduced to 
the status of ^ftdras ; ho“w then could Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas be bom of them Upana- 
yana of women was absolutely indispensable, if the 
cultural tradition of the different Aryan classes was to 
be preserved. 

After their u^naya^ia girls used to follow a disci¬ 
pline more or less similar to that of boys. They were, 
however, shown certain concessions. They were not 
to grow matted hair. Like boys, they were not to go 
out to beg their dailj' food. As far as possible, they 
were to be tai^t by their near relations like the 
father, the uncle or the brother. They were permit¬ 
ted to discontinue their course, when their marriages 
were settled at about the age of 16 or 17. A few, 
however, continued their studies for a much longer 
time and were known as Brahmavadinis^. It is a 
great pity that most of the above rules about the 
upanaya/na of girls should have to be gathered from 
works written at a time when the custom was rapidly 
going out of vogue, or had already ceased to be fol- 
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lowed. We therefore get only very scrappy and 
iQsaf&cieDt information on the sabjeot. 

We have seen already [anU, pp. 12-14) how 
after their wpanayana women used to specialise 
in Vedic theology and philosophy, Nay, some of 
them figure among the authors of Vedic hymns, the 
very reading of which was going to be prohibited to 
their sex by a later age. Women held that they 
were inherently entitled to study the Vedas; we 
find a sweetheart ftatly declining to many her lover, 
when she suspected that he was disinclined to* reveal 
to her some of his Vedic dogmM and theories (T. 5r., 
II, 3,10). When ufamyana of girls was common, it is 
needless to add that women used to offer morning and 
evening prayers as regularly as men ; the ESmSyena 
twice discloses Sit& discharging this religious duty^. 

Diuing the age of the Br^hama^as (o. 1500 to 1000 
B.o.),the volume of Vedic studies became very extensive, 
as a number of subsidiary sciences were developed and 
lengthy commentaries were written on Vedic texts. 
The spoken dialect of the age had begun to differ 
considerably from the language of the Vedic hytons, 
and the theory had found universal acceptance that to 
commit a single most minor mistake in the recitation 
of a Vedic Mantra would produce most disastrous 
consequences to the reciter^. As a natural conse- 
* ®T»aaTF%?ni: (ft 

II, 87,19. 

%wt ftrawwt TOWt U V, 14, 48. 
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quence, society began to insist that those who wanted 
to undertake Vedic studies must be prepared to devote 
a fairly long period, of about 12 to 16 years to the task. 
We have seen above (onte, pp. 60-62) that at this time 
women used to be married at about the age of 16 or 17, 
and could thus give only 7 or 8 years to their 
Vedic studies. So short a period was quite insuffi¬ 
cient for an. efficient grounding in the Vedic lore in 
the age of the BrShamanas. Society was not pre¬ 
pared to tolerate dilettante Vedic studies, and as a con¬ 
sequence, lady Vedic scholars began to become rarer 
and rarer. 

Vedic sacrifices also became very complicate 
at this time ; they could be properly performed only 
by those who had studied their minute intricacies 
very carefully. As a consequence, the participation of 
women in sacrihces gradually became a mere matter 
of formality. For some time wives continued to 
perform the duties that were formerly allotted to 
them in sacrifices, but gradually a tendency arose to 
allot most of the sacrificial work to males. Many 
sacrificial duties that could be once discha^ed by the 
wife alone, came to be assigned to male substitutes in 
the age of the BrShmanas'. In some rituals like the 
Srastar^rohana, women continued to take a prominent 
part and recite the Vedic Mantras down to c. 500 
B. c.{P. G. 8.y III, 2), but the practice was becoming 
gradually unpopular. The wife was originally entitled 
to offer oblations in the Grihya fire in the absence of 
the husband ; now a son, or a brother-in-law began to 

I s' Br., I, 1,4, js. 
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act in her place {S.G.S., II, 17,18), She continued to 
perform the evening sacrifice down to the beginning of 
the Christian era, but the recitation of the Vedic 
Mantras was prohibited to her on the occasion^, 

As amateurish Vedic studies could not be encou¬ 
raged, and as women had now to take a purely formal 
part in saoriiices, the tvpanoyana of girls began to 
become a mere formality in course of time. At c, 
500 B. 0 ., as we learn from Harita, only a few Brah- 
mav&dims used to devote themselves seriously to 
Vedic studies after their upanayana ; in the case of 
the vast majority of girls the formality of the sacra¬ 
ment was somehow gone through just before their 
marriage^. A few ce nturi es rolled on in this way and 
then writers like Mann began to advocate that girls” 
itponoyttna may be performed/but no V^io Mantras 
should be recited on the occasion^. This develop¬ 
ment may be placed at about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Upanayana without Vedic Mantras 
being recited in and taught after the ritual was a 
contradiction in terms, and so later writers like 
Y&jhavalkya began to advocate the more honest and 
straaghtforward course of prohibiting the ceremony 
altogether in the case of girls (1,18), A theory was 
started that the marriage ritual in the case of girls 
really served the entire purpose of upanayana ; ser¬ 
vice of the husband corresponded to the service of 
the preceptor, and household duties were a nice sub- 

1 Bwwww iTw i Mani*, in, isi- 

S AnU.p,2S1,a.2. 

s swfw 5 rRR I Manu , II, U. 
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stiluts for the service of the sacrificial fire*. Upana^ 
yana therefore was unnecessary for girls. It may have 
been prescribed for them in a former age, but that rule 
was a dead letter in the present one. It is interesting 
to see how later writers like MedhStithi proceed to 
explain away clear passages in earlier texts per¬ 
mitting women’s upanayana (On ManiL, V, 155). 
Eventually medieval digest writers like Mitramilra 
made wonderful discoveries of stray p^issages from 
lost Fiir&.Qas, which boldly declared that women have 
the same status as that of the S^dras and are 
therefore altogether ineligible for upanayatia^. 

Minor religious rituals like the JUtakamia, Kama- 
karaua, Chuda, etc. were originally performed just as 
regularly in the case of girls as they were in that 
of boys. When upanayana was discontinued in the 
case of girls, it began to be advocated that other rituals 
also should be permitted to them, only if they * 
were performed without the recitation of the Vedic 
Mantras. This position has been taken up by almost 
all the Smriti writers. 

The prohibition of upanayana amounted to spiri¬ 
tual disenfranchisement of women and produced a 
disastrous effect upon their general position in society. 
It reduced them to the status of Madras. We have 
seen how in the earlier age women could, if necessary,* 
perform sacrihces all by themselves. But now Manu 
came forward to declare that a pious Brahmana should 

^ wmt ii^*fer»wTfTfsRTT n jwd-, II. 67. 

Purdndnidra quoted by Mitiarai^a in VM., ParibbAebS, p, lo. 
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not attend a sacriiioe, which ia performed by women 
(IV, 205). There were many Sruti texts which clearly 
declared that the husband and the wife were to per¬ 
form the Vedic sacrifices jointly. When the upam- 
yana of women became a mere formality at about 200 
B. 0., there arose a school which advocated that wives 
should not be associated with their husbands even 
formally in the performance of Vedic sacrifices. It 
argued quite seriously that the references in sacred 
texts to the sacrificers in the dual number did not 
refer to the hvtfband and the wife, but to the sacri- 
ficer and the priest (P. M., VI, 1, 2,2)! 

This new theory was opposed by the orthodox 
tradition, as it was all along accustomed to see sacri¬ 
fices being jointly performed by the husband and the 
wife. The wife^s participation had no doubt become 
a fonnal one, but society was not prepared to stop 
* it altogether. Jaimioi was the spokesman of the 
orthodox school, and he has explained very clearly 
how the references to the sacr^cers in the dual number 
can denote only the husband and the wife. While 
doing so, however, be emphatically declares that a 
woman alone is quite ineligible to perform any sacri¬ 
fice. ‘ The woman, can stand no comparison with man. 
The sacrificer is learned, his wife is ignorant’i. The 
new theory took some time to popularise. In Jai- 
mini’s own time queen NayanikS of the Deccan per¬ 
formed a number of Vedic sacrifices during her widow¬ 
hood, and there was no dearth of learned Brahmanas 

VI, i, S4. 
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to accept her haadsome gifts on the occasion^. The 
practice of women performing sacrifices by themselves, 
however, died down by the beginning of the Christian 
era. As pointed out already, Manu is seen condemning 
it sternly in his code*. The Smnti school on the whole 
was inclined to curtail the earlier religious rights and 
privileges of women, mainly because upanaya^ba was 
no longer performed in their case. Those, who had 
not undergone this Vedic 8ansk5ra were naturally 
held to be incompetent to offer Vedic sacrifices. 

The prohibition of Vedic sacrifices to women 
did not, however, produce any long standing hardship; 
for these sacrifices themselves soon went out of 
vogue. Neither men nor women were eager to perform 
them from about the beginning of the Christian era. 
What however did infinite harm to women was the theory 
that they were ineligible for them because they were 
of the status of the Madras. Henceforward they 
began to be bracketed with ^fidras and other back¬ 
ward classes in society. This we find to be the 
case even in the Bfiagavadgila (IX, 82). 

It must be here pointed out that the exclusion of 
women from Vedic studies and sacrifices was not due 
to any deliberate plan to lower their status. Cus¬ 
todians of the Vedic lore honestly believed that no one 
should be allowed to recite and use the Vedic Mantras, 
who had not studied them properly. Women found it 

' usrr 55TT tm- 

A.S,W.L, V, p. 88. 
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impossibleto devote theneoessaiy time for this purpose 
on account of their early marriages. It wsB therefore 
hot fail that they should not be allowed to mvite on 
themselves and their relations those dreadful cala¬ 
mities which were honestly believed to result from an 
incorrect recitation of the Yedic stansasi. The desire 
was not to humiliate women, but rather to save them 
from dire consequences. 

When the Vedio Karmamarga gradually went into 
background, its place was taken by the new Bhakti 
and Pauranii schools, which rose into prominence at 
c. 600 A. D. The leaders of these movements had a 
catholic outlook and threw open their doors to all, 
irrespective of sex and caste. This was a welcome 
development for women. Their religious disenfran¬ 
chisement had created a vacuum; it was fiUed by the 
Bhakti-Pauranik religion. In fact they became its 
de facUi custodians. 

Women are by nature more religious and devo¬ 
tional than men. They can visit temples with 
greater regularity, perform sacred rites with higher 
faith and submit to religious fasts with more 
alacrity than men. The Pauianik reUgion, which came 
into prominence by c. 600 a. d., made ample provisions 
for the religious requirements of women. As early 
as the 8rd century b.c., women were already accus¬ 
tomed to perform a number of vows and fasts (craitw), 
which were unknown to Srutis and Smritis. They are 
referred to by Asoka in bis Rock Edict No. IX,* 

i anie, p. 238 d. 2. 
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and the VivddavaUhukatha refers to a kdy, who 
being anxious to devote herself to some Vrata without 
beii^ disturbed by her gay husband, paid him some 
money out of her own Stridhana, so that he may 
get his pleasure elsewhere (I, 15). Vratas therefore 
were quite common even before the beginning of the 
Christian era. The reorganisers of the Pauranik reli¬ 
gion increased their number, spread them evenly over 
the whole year and invested them with a moral fervour 
by associating a number of ethical and edifying stories 
with them. Hinduism, as it is known to and prac¬ 
tised by the masses today* is not the Hinduism of the 
Gratis or Smritis, but the Hinduism of the Puranas, 
and women have been its most devoted followers and 
patrons. Most of the women in society at this time 
were uneducated and therefore incapable of under¬ 
standing or appreciating subtle intellectual ai^uments 
like those advanced by the Vedanta school. The new 
religion, however, mostly relied on an appeal to faith 
and devotion. It therefore appealed to women 
immensely. Being certain that the sections of society, 
which were its devoted followers, had an inexliausti- 
ble fond of credulity, the writers of Putajjas, did not 
take much care to offer a reasonable or rational ex¬ 
planation in every case. Very often virtues were 
so much exaggerated that they assumed the garb 
of vice. Vices were sometimes condoned because 
they were associated with some heroes or dean-gods. 
Hindu women, who went on performing the Vratas 
and listening to the stories contained in the Puranas, 
became by temper and training very creduluous and 
devotional. Most of them became strangei^ to rationa- 
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lism based upon discrimmative reason under the 
influence ot the new religion. The same, however, 
was the case with men at this time, if perhaps to a 
slightly less extent. It however cannot be denied 
that the continuance of the old religious vein, moral 
fervour and spiritual tradition is largely due to the 
zeal, sincerity and devotion of women. Those very 
women, whom religion had once regarded as outcastee, 
eventually enabled it to tide over most difficult times. 

Buddhism and Jainism. 

Let us now see what place and position was 
assigned to women in Buddhism and Jainism. Both 
these were ascetic religions, and they have not devoted 
much attention to the duties and ideals of lay women. 
The founders and leaders of both these movements 
shared the indifference to, or contempt of women, 
whicli is almost universal among the advocates of the 
ascetic ideal. The Buddha was reluctant to admit 
women to his Church, and the Digamhara Jains hold 
that women can never get salvation except by first 
being reborn as men. It may be added here that 
Buddhism did not subscribe to this dogma. 

Owing to the pressing entreaties of his foster 
mother, the Buddha eventually decided with great 
reluctance to admit nuns into his Church. Mah5vira 
is not known to have raised any objection in the 
matter. But both Buddhism and Jainism placed nuns 
under a more rigOTous diamine th|n nmnks- Some 
of the r^trictions placed upon the nuns were no doubt 
reasonable ones; thus it was laid down that they 
should not stay alone without the protection of monks ; 
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that they shovdd avoid the company of men of 
doubtful character; that only monhs of unques¬ 
tioned purity and integrity should he allowed to 
preach before nuns 5 that they should always live to¬ 
gether in groups of twos and threes, etc. Some other 
rules, however, betray a lack of confidence in the 
character and judgment of women. Thus the ad¬ 
mission of a new nun was to be sanctioned by a joint 
meeting of the monks and nuns; new monks, however, 
could be admitted without consulting the nuns at all. 
Nuns were to go out to beg only when led by an ex¬ 
perienced matron. The climax is, however, reached 
by the rule which lays down that a nun, though 100 
years old, must stand in reverence before a monk, 
/though he may have been just initiated in the Churdi. 
The reader will not now be surprised to leam that a 
nun could never preach before a congregation of 
monks, though the selected ones among the latter 
could preach before a congregation qfnunsi. It may 
be here added that early Christian Fathers shared 
similar views; they held that it was contrary to 
nature that women should be allowed to preach. 
The Council of Laodicea closed the doors of the preach¬ 
ing career to women in S65 a. d., and not all the 
feminist agitation has succeeded even now (1988 a. d.), 
in getting them reopened for them. Islam permits 
women to read the Koran, but not to preach from it^. 

The above rules betray t^t inherent air of super¬ 
iority, which man usually finds it difficult to renounce 

1 VinAya, Chnllavagga, X, i, 4; IWiiidcMra ol Vattakera, pp. 

177-97- 
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with reference to women. Not all of them were, 
however, followed in practice; thus the theory that 
nuns could \mder no circumstanoee preach to monks 
did not stand in the way of Rajiraatr, the wife of 
Neminatha, iu delivering a stirring sermon to her 
brother*in-law Rathanerai, when the latter had lost 
self-control under the inSuence of tempting circum¬ 
stances (UttradhyayaTias^^a, No. 22). 

In spite of some discriminative rules, referred to 
above, the permission that was given to women to 
join the Church by Jainism and Buddhism raised a new 
and attractive prospect before them. In Brahmanical 
religion also there were some nuns like SulabhS and 
Gargi V&chaknavi; their number, however, seems to 
have been much larger in Buddhist and Jain circles. 
Buddhism declared that woinanhood was no bar to 
salvation!*, and ^vetSiubara Jains concurred with the 
view. Marriage was not necessary for women; nay, 
it was a fetter whieli women were advised to avoid. 
They were therefore urged to become nuns without 
entering into matrimony. Among the nuns of the 
Therigdth’i the majority consists of women, who had 
renounced the world during their inaidexih(;od. Tlie 
career of preaching and evangelising ihat was thus 
opened before women by Jainism and Buddhism 
attracted a laige number of talented ladies, who 
distinguished themselva^ as teachers and preachers. 
We tind rich heiresses, refusing tempting marriage 

f offers and joining the preaching army of the new reli- 

I * ^ ft i 
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•gions. SuoIl, for instance, was the case of Gutta, 
AnopamR and SumedhS, who eventually became very 
famous preachers {Therigdilia, 54, 56, 73). Jay anti, 

9 . daughter of king Sahasranlka of KausSmbi, doffed 
her royal robe and became a devout nun, the moment 
her questions about the nature of the individual soul, 
the ideal of life, etc., were satisfactorily answered by 
Mah^vira. Some ladies like Abhirupa }sand5. and 
Sunaangaia no doubt joined the Churcli as a welcome 
^cape from household tyranny, but their number 
does not seem to have been large. 

When discipline became slack and unworthy 
persons began to be admitted into monasteries and 
nunneries, the tone of moral Ute deteriorated. It 
hastened the process of the downfall of Buddhism. 
Later Hinduism took a lesson from what it saw in 
Buddhist monasteries and nunneries and declared 
women bo be ineligible for renunciation (Saihnyaaa). 
It maintained that nob renunciation but due discharge 
of family responsibilities was the most sacred duty of 
womenh Nuns therefore have disappeared from << 
Hinduism during the last 1500 years. 

The reader has already noted the main religious 
disabilities of women. In the modem feminist 
movement in India, we hardly notice any effort made 
to get them redressed. Tliis is natural. When men 
themselves have given up Vedic sacrifices, women 
naturally feel no inclination to agitate for the right 
to perform them. The Aryasamaj, which has revived 

I ftro: ^ ^ srevffT H i 

sen f| hwt: hhI n 

Yftmft in SCT'., p. 596. 
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these sacrifices, has extended the right to perform them 
to women as well In the modem materialistic world, 
the average woman feels no grievance for being deprived 
of the right to become a nun. She loots with a con¬ 
temptuous smile on a dogma, which would declare that 
she is ineligible for spiritual salvation because of her 
sex. Upanayana has become a meaningless formality 
even in the case of boys; women naturally feel that they 
have nothing to gain by becoming re-eligible for it. 
It is true that the religious disenfranchisement that 
resulted from the ineligibility for upanaycma pro¬ 
duced a disastrous consequence upon the general status 
of women in society; but women have realised that 
improvement in this direction in modem days depends 
mainly upon the spread of education and the acquisi¬ 
tion of economic rights and independence. They 
therefore naturally feel no inclination for initiating 
an agitation lor the restoration of their old religioua 
rights and privileges. 

It would be, however, in the interest of Hindu 
society if it remains constantly alive to the full im¬ 
plications of the Vedic theory that the husband 
and the wife are equal and necessary partners in 
divine worship. The principle implies that men and 
women have equal rights and responsibilities in matters 
temporaT as well. Since the spiritual disenfranchise¬ 
ment of women, men have become accustomed to 
regard them as their inferiors in all the spheres of 
life. This outlook must disappear. We miat re¬ 
member that women have done greater service to 
religion than men by preserving the old religious 
tradition, moral fervour and spiiitual vein in Hinda 
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society. These cODStitute priceUes heritage, and men 
ought to be grateful to women for preserving it. If 
an effort is made to spread a rational knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of Hinduism among woraen, 
they would undoubtedly become much better repre¬ 
sentatives of our culture and religion than what men 


are to day. 


CHAPTER VIIJ. 


PliOPRiBTARy Bights during Covkbturb. 

The study of the evolution of the proprietary 
rights of women is a very fasciuatiug subject. It has 
a vital importance to the historian of the woman, 
for economio independence and prosperity have usually 
an important bearing on the well-being of a class. The 
reader is already aware how tiie general position of 
women went on deteriorating after the beginning of 
the Christian era, He will now be surprised to learn 
that, in spite of this general setback, their pro¬ 
prietary rights were gradually becoming more and 
more extensive in course of time. 

In early times proprietary rights of women were 
recognised very tardily in almost all civilisations. This 
was the case specially in patriarchal societies. For a 
long time there was no question of the woman holding 
any property; she herself was on item in* the moveable 
property of the husband or the patriarch. This was 
the case among the Teutons. The Frisians used to 
give their women and children in payment of their 
taxes to Borne, when they liad no other means to dis¬ 
charge their liabilities. At Rome the husband could 
sell his wife in early times, the right being taken away 
only at the beginning of the Christian era. For a long 
time the wife was under the tutelage of her husband 
and could possess no separate property at all, if she 
was married according to the orthodox religious rites. 
Even after the husband’s death she did not bcome a 
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sui jurCr but passed under the tutelage of other 
male relatives. During the feudal age in Europe, 
women could no doubt mberit and hold even landed 
property. This was, however, a nominal nght. 
Women were really pawns in the hands of kings. 
Land was for military service, which women were 
incapable of rendering. So the emperor would take 
immediate steps to marry the daughters or widows 
of his barons or knights to whomsoever he lilted. 
When in bis Spanish campaigns a number of his 
noblemen died, Charlmaigne immediately married 
their widows to the barons of his own choice. He was 
anxious that land should not be under the ownership 
of those who could not fight in his wars. Whether 
the widows oonoemed wanted to marry, and if so, 
whether they had approved of the proposed new hus¬ 
bands, was a matter which he did not stop to enquire. 
Women were a sort of vitalised deed of conveyance. 
They were hardly as important as horses, which were 
80 useful in war, saye as living titles to landed pro¬ 
perty^. 

In India too in very early times women were re¬ 
garded as chattel. They were given away as gifts 
in the Vedio ^e, as would appear from several hymns, 
which glorify the gifts of generous donors^. In the 
Mahabh&rata we find Dhritarashira proposing to give 
a hundred female slaves to Krishna aa a token of his 

1 The readeririn get more intermaUon on the points difl 
cuBsed m mi pare from George, Sbyry of W(^n and Muller Lyer, 
Family. 
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regard for him^ ( V, 86 , 8 ). The husband wag 
deemed to have a natural proprietary right in 
I the wife. It is on this undisputed assumption that 
I Dharma proceeds to stake his wife Draupadi in the 
gambling hah. It may be further pointed out that 
even this pioad and haughty queen does not think of' 
disputing this right of her husband, when she is dragged 
to the court of Dhritaiishtra. She does not at all 
maintain that she has not lost her freedom because 
the husband has no ri^t to sell or stake away 
his wife. She only wants to know whether her husband 
was a free man, when he had staked her^. In the 
Rigveda also in the famous gambling hymn, we find 
the wife being staked away by the husband pC, 84 ). 

The Mahabharata, however, states that the assem¬ 
bly began to hiss loudly when Dharma proceeded to 
stake his wife^, It would therefore appear that thou^ 
the husband’s proprietary right in the wife was theo¬ 
retically recognised, its actual excercise met with a 
stra social d isapprobat ion. It was felt that only 
intoxicated or inhuman persons could think of excer- 
eising it*. In the Vedic age also, it was only a 
confirmed gambler who would sometimes stake his 
■wife. In cultured circles the wife was regarded as 
the co-owner of the family property along with her 
husband, as the term da/nvpah would show. 

^ fT?fl^i*TS77frnTt i 

sTT?5jTfiT Ywnrnrfr rrWHny ii v. 86,8. 

^ I n, 89,19, 
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( Apart from tiie rather exceptional cases, referred 
to above, “which really reflect the state of society in 
prehistoric times, there is no evidence of “women 
being regarded as chattel in ancient India. The 
DhannasSstra “writers of the first and the second cen¬ 
turies A. n., leave no scope for an enterprising husband 
to utilise the results of his research in prehistoric 
social customs and institutions to the disadvantage 
of his consort; they have definitely declared that 
women and children cannot be objects of gift or sale 
under any circumstances 

Ijet us now consider the proprietary rights of the 
wife, vis-aois her husband. The theory approved by 
the Hindu culture as early as the Vedic age was that 
the husband and the wife should be the joint owners 
of the household and its property. The husband was 
required to take a solemn vow at the marriage that he 
would never transgress the* rights and interests of his 
wife in economic matters. 

The theory of the joint ownership of the couple 
should have led to a number of important corollari^, / 
and fortified the position of the wife against an un-/ 
reasonable or vicious husband. . This, however, doe^ 
not seem to have taken place. ) One Dharmasutra 
writer concludes from the joint ownership theory that 
the “wife is entitled to incur normal expenditure on the 
household during her husband’s absence*. Another 
concedes to her a third share of the husband’s pro- 

2 qr f w u^ gi ^ ifg 
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perty, in case she was superseded unjustlyi, But 
no farther deductions were drawn. 

The theory of joint ownership helped the wife only- 
in securing a number of minor rights and privileges. 
It invested her with an absolute right of maintenanco 
gainst the husband. A verse attributed to Manu, 
but not to be found in the extant Momruswriti, 
goes to the extent of declaring that the husband ought 
to maintain the wife, even if there were no family* 
property. He may have recourse even to ques¬ 
tionable means, if there was no other alternative^. 
The husband could not proceed on a journey without 
making proper provision for her maintenance and the 
household expenditure. If he married a second wife, 
the first one had to be properly provided for. If 
the wife had the misfortmie of being assaulted, the 
liability of the husband to maintain her did not come to 
an end*. Early jurists no doubt held it improper for 
a wife to vindicate her claims against the husband in a 
court of law; later jurists like VijnSne^vara, however, 
differed from this view and maintained that if a hus¬ 
band abandons a virtuous wife, or wilfully misappro¬ 
priates her property and refuses to restore it, she 
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csbQ move a court of law to get her grievances 
redressed^. 

lb© theory' of the Joint ownership of the couple 
secure^ only the above minor advantages to the wife. 
It was not pressed to its Logical oonclusion in order to 
secure her an absolute equality with the husband in 
the ownership of the family property. Hindu jurists 
were not prepared to entertain such a claim on behalf 
of the wife. Only one amongst them, Yajnavalkya, 
permits her to claim a one third share, if she is 
uryustly superseded*. But this claim does not 
appear to have been either actually conceded in prac¬ 
tice by society, or sanctioned by other Jurists. The 
wife had no right to incur any substantia expendi¬ 
ture during her coverture without her husband’s per¬ 
mission. Even the Mitahshara expressly declares 
that she can spend out of the family property only with ^ 
the concurrence of the husband*. Hindu jurists have 
further failed to protect the wife’s right to a main¬ 
tenance or a share; they do not invalidate a sale or 
a mortgage of the family property by the husband, if 
it was prejudicial even to her right of maintenance. 
They would have regarded such a procedure as 
immoral and reprehensible; they have however failed 
to make it invalid ah initio. 
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General eircumetances in society were very un¬ 
favourable to the theory of the joint ownership being 
utilised to invest the wife with the above powers and 
rights. Landed property was for a long tiir^e being 
owned either by village communities or by large joint 
families. Individual ownership was but slow in coming 
into general recognition even in the case of males. 
By the time individual coparceners could assert their 
individual rights in the estate of the family, the husband 
had come to be deified; so it became very difficult for 
jurists to invest the wife with any substantial rights 
as against the husband. The joint ownership of the 
husband and the wife thus practically remained a 
legal fiction. In effect the husband was the sole owner 
of the family property and the wife had no legal 
remedy, if he proceeded to squander it and defeat her 
right to a maintenance or a share. The modem 
law courts also have not come forward to afford any 
protection to the wife in such cases. It is only in 
Portugese India, where the Code Napoleon prevails, 
that the consent of the wife is a condition precedent 
to any valid disposal of the family property by the 
husband. It is now high time that the Indian Legis¬ 
lature should proceed to amend the Hindu Law, and 
invest the wife with full powers over her own share of 
the family estate, rendering its sale without her express 
consent illegal. The old Vedic theory of the joint 
ownership of the husband and the wife will fully 
justify such a legislation. 

It was only with reference to immoveable pro¬ 
perty that Hindu society was for a long time unwilling 
to invest the wife with full or exclusive ownership. 
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The reasons for this have been already indicated. As 
far as moveable property like ornaments, jewelry, 
costly apparel^ etc. was concerned, women’s right to 
own it was recognised at a very early date. All this 
property went under the category of Sfcrldhana or 
Women’s Special Property. The story of its deve¬ 
lopment is a very interesting chapter in the history 
of Hindu law. 

It is very difficult to define Stridhana precisely ; 
Hindu jurists only proceed to describe its different 
varieties. Suffice it to state that the term is used to 
denote property over which women are allowed to have 
their own more or less absolute sway in normal times. 

In its origin, Stridhana was vitally connected 
with the custom of the bride-price (iid^sa). We have 
already shown (ante, pp. 46-9) that this custom is 
of hoary antiquity, and that it continued to persist 
for a long time in spite of its vehement denunciation. 
The custom was no doubt a bad one, but it had one 
relieving feature. It helped the development of 
Stndbana. Owing to the affection, which parents 
naturally felt for their daughters, they used to return 
usually a part, and sometimes even the whole, of the 
bride-price to the bride, to be enjoyed by her as her 
separate estate during her own life. If she died leav> 
ing some children behind, her father would not object 
to the property devolving upon them, as they were also 
his own grand-children. If, however, the daughter 
left no issue behind, her father would claim the pro¬ 
perty back from the son-in-law, who was expected to 
contract a fresh marriage in due course. Smriti 
writers expressly declare that the Stridhana of a 
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woman, married according to the Asura form of 
marriage, where bride-price has to be paid by 
the husband, would revert to her parents or brothers, 
ii sbe left behind no issues^. This rule makes it 
quite clear that one of the ingredients of Stri- 
dhana was a portion of the bride-price, returned to 
the bride by her father. The husband therefore had 
to recognise his bride’s ownership in it. The bride 
used to spend this gift usually in the purchase of orna¬ 
ments for herself and utensils and furniture for her 
new household^. 

Even when no bride-price was paid, the bride used 
to receive some wedding gifts in the Vedio age. Pari- 
noht/a was the term used to denote them, and Vedic 
texts declare that the wife was to be their owner^. 
Gifts given on such occasions usually consisted of 
ornaments and clothes that could be worn by women 
alone. Men could have utilised them only by sale. 
In Hindu society there is, however, a deep prejudice 
against this procedure in connection with ornaments 
and clothes worn on auspicious occasions. Women 
therefore were naturally allowed to own these gifts. 
Whether the Vedic e^e allowed them to dispose of these 
articles without their husbands’ consent, we do not 
know, Probably such a procedure was not permitted. 

aff II Ya;.,!!, 146. 
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In course of time the scope of Stridhana waA 
enlarged- Gifts given by the husband even subse¬ 
quent to the marriage were included in it. These were 
often extensive and would sometimes include even the 
whole of the husband’s property. Women came to 
be gradually invested with full powers over the pro¬ 
perty tiius conveyed to them. At the time of his 
impending retirement, Ysjflavalkya proceeds to divide 
his whole property equally between his two wives. 
Under similar circumstances Dharmadinna was 
informed by her husband that she could take away as 
much of his property as she liked, and retire to her 
parents’house {Thg.,1^). In both these cases the [ 
clear intention was to convey full rights of ownership I 
to the wife over the whole of the family property. ^ 
That women could excersise absolute control over 
such gifts, which constituted their Stridhana, was 
a principle that came to be recognised fairly early in 
Hindu society. There were no doubt archaic texts 
wliich declared that wives, like sons and slaves, could 
own no property ; whatever they acquired would be the 
property of their husbands^. Commentators, how¬ 
ever, boldly declared that these texts had no appli¬ 
cation to the present age. It is interesting to note 
that even writers like BaudhS.yana, who refuse to 
recognise the wife’s right of inheritance, freely con¬ 
cede her title to Stridhana^. Hanu also does the same, 
though he does not recognise the widow as an heir to 
* nu ?»r5n: \ 
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her h^band- It is needless to add that writers like 
VishDu and Y^jfiavalkya, who recognise the widow 
as an heir, natnrally concede proprietary ri^ts to 
women over Stridhana, All later writers do the same. 

The Vedic literature is silent about the precise 
scope of Stridbana. We get an idea of its scope only 
from the Dhannasistra works. Manu is the earliest 
writer bo give a comprehensive description of Stri- • 
j dhana. According to him it consists of six varieties ; 

(1-3^ gifts given by the father, the mother and the 
brother at any time; (4) gifts of affection given by the 
husband subsequent to the marriage; (5'6) and presents 
given by anybody either at the time of the marriage, 
or at the time when the bride is taken to her new bome^ 

Gifts under most of these categories would consist ] 

usually of ornaments and costly apparel, and Manu j 

is very vehement in denouncing those who would \ 
deprive women of these presents after their'husbands* I 
deatb^. Vishnu (XVII, 18) adds three more categories | 
to Stndhana, (1) gifts given by the son (2) or any other 
relation; (8) and the compensation given to the wife at 
the time of her supersession ou the occasion of her 
husband’s second marriage. The above distinctions 
in the different varieties of Stndhana are not of great 
importance ; suffice it to say that it mainly consisted 

i IX, 194. 
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of gifts given by relations, either at the time of the 
marriage or sub sequent to it. 

It is interesting to note that gifts given by noa- 
telatives subsequent to the marriage, and the wages 
earned by the wife for her work are not included in 
Stridhana^. The exclusion of th^e two items is not 
difficult to understand. It was not advisable to 
encourage women to solicit presents from outsiders, for 
it would have led to serious complications in families 
presided over by Jealous husbands. Inclusion of 
wages in Stridhaua would also have been unfair. They 
were usually earned only by the women of the work¬ 
ing classes, whose budgets can never be balanced 
even today without including the earnings of women 
and children- Under these circumstances it would 
have been manifestly unfair to credit the wife’s 
wage.s to her Stridhana and call upon the husband to 
shoulder the entire burden of the family. Hindu 
jurists felt that the earnings of both the husband and 
the wife should be dedicated to the needs of the family. 
They have, however, failed to provide relief to the wife 
in case her husband were to squander his own earn¬ 
ings and compell the wife to support the family by her 
own wages. The law is still defective on this point 
and requires to be amended. 

Prom about the 7th century a. ©., we find a 
general tendency to enlarge the scope of Stridhana. 
Dev ala is seen including maintenance and accidental 
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gains under it*. But it was left to Vijaane^vara 
to prop Me most extensive additions to the scope of 
Strldhana. Taking advantage of the word odj/awj 
‘etcetera’ which Yajfiavalkya has used at the end of 
the enumeration of the usual six varieties of Strldhana, 
this commentator declares that the expression in 
.question is used in order to include the property 
J acquired by inheritance, purchase, partition, chance, 
and adverse possession^ This amplified definition of 
Strldhana is so comprehensive tlmt it will include 
every type of property in the possession of a woman, 
hoTOoevet it may have been acquired by her. 

There can be no doubt that the original verses 
in Yajnavalkya^niriti, which are quoted in the foot 
note below,^ did not contemplate the inclusion of any 
of the,categories mentioned by VijfiAneavara within the 
scope of Stridhaua. It is even doubtful whether the 
mcical term ^yani, which is VijMaesvara's sole 
justification for the amplification of the definition of 
Stridhenff, really occurred in the original verse of 
Yajfiavalkya. tHmuta^^hana contends that the cor¬ 
rect reading is ‘ Adhivedanikam chaiva' and not 
‘ Adhii'efian\)Myam cha: The word 'adyam' is gene- 
raUy used in Sjmskrit at the end of an enumera¬ 
tion, so it should have come not after Mhivedanika ’ 
in V. 146, but after ‘ anvadheyahim ' in v. 144, which 

* wTinrTv^faiT iiu *wffk- 
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is the lafct specific category of Sfcridhana mentioned 
by Yaji^avalkya. Apai^rka, who is one of the earliest 
commentators of YSjaavalkya, also reads duihst, which 
^eems to be the genuine reading of verse. 

But even supposing that the reading of Vijfiane- 
^vara is the genuine one, we have to concede that 
Yajftavalkya could hardly have intended to include 
items like inheritance and share at partition under the 
term ‘etcetera.’ These were very important items, 
which not only increa-sed extensively th^ woman’s 
rights, but circumscribed those of the coparceners. 
Yajnavalkya would surely have specifically and pro¬ 
minently mentioned them in his description of Stri- 
dhana, instead of smugglir^ them surreptitiously 
under the term ‘ etcetera.’ The word etcetera, if 
at all used by him, must have been obviously intend¬ 
ed to include items like bride-price, gifts from relations, 
And presents received after the marriage, which are 
mentioned in the immediately following line. 

The above discussion will show that Vijflanesvara 
has used one of the usual devices of Sanskrit com¬ 
mentators in order to enlarge the scope of Stridhan^. 
The credit of liberalising the law of Stridhana there¬ 
fore belongs to him and not to YSJflavalkya. 

Hindu jurists of medieval times are divided as 
to the acceptability of the extended definition of Stri¬ 
dhana, as propounded by VijiianeeVara. Majority of 
them, however, concur with him; Aparatka, Nanda 
Pandita, Mitramisra and Kamslakara are prominent 
among them. Some, however, have refused to re¬ 
cognise his interpretation ; Visvarupa, Devagabhatta 
and Jimfltavfihana are the chief among them. 
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This clevftge in the opinions of the jurisU 
shows that society was foUowdng no uniform practice 
in the matter of lecognising the scope of Strldhana. 
There are, however, no aotuaJ recorded cases to show 
how far the items mentioned by Vijfianee'vara were 
actnaUy included within the scope of Strldhana in 
medieval times. The fact, however, titat a large 
number of his successors upholdhis opinion, would show 
that society was to a great extent following his lead. 

Let us now consider the extent of the power 
which women possessed over their Stridhana. We 
have no discussion about this point in early works. 
Vedic literature, for instance, is silent as to whether 
the wife could dispose of her property (Pariiiahaya) 
without her husband's permission. As secular law 
and its literature developed in course of time, the 
question began to he discussed by jurists. Early 
Smnti writers were not prepared to invest the woman 
with full powers over her Stridhana. Manu, for ins- 
dance, ^declares that a ^ife ought not to alienate even 
her own property without her husband’s sanction^ 
In course of time it was felt that this prohibition waa 
not equitable. With a view to he fair to all the 
parties, later Jurists divided Stridhana into two 
categories, ^audayika and asanMyika. Free gifts of 
affection given by relations lake the father, the mother, 
or the husband were included in the first category* and 
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were, declared to be under tba complete control of 
womens The rest of the Stridhana was asaudayika 
Stridhana; women could not alienate it, but only 
enjoy its usufruct during their life time. 

Originally Stridhana consisted usually of orna¬ 
ments and costly clothes. In course of time landed 
property also began to be conveyed to women as 
Stridhana property. Jurists of the 7th and the 8th 
centuries discuss the question as to whether women 
possess full powers of ownership over the imraoveable 
property so acquired. A« may be expected, opinion 
was divided on the point. Katyayana holds that women 
possess the power of sale and mortgage even over the 
immoveable property included in their Stridhana^. 
Narada differs from him and declares that women 
can dispose of only the moveables in their Stridhana®. 
Medieval writers generally concur with this view*. 

The reason why women were not granted full 
rights over the landed property included in their 
Stridhana are not difficult to understand. In the vast 
majority of cases, it used to be a gift from the hus- 
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band, and so it originally belonged to the property 
of the joint family. It was not in the interest of the 
latter to allow a coparcener to fritter away its resources 
by allowing him to make an unconditional gift to his 
wife from the family property, The gifts were regard¬ 
ed as valid only during the life of the donees- The 
latter were not allowed to alienate them to any of 
their cognatic relations. Similar considerations opera¬ 
ted when the property in question was received by the 
woman from her father. The latter’s agnatic relations 
were not prepared to tolerate his conduct, if he pro¬ 
ceeded to permanently alienate a portion of the im¬ 
moveable property of the family. Patriarchal joint 
faitdlies in ancient times were too much attached to 
their ancestral possessions to allow their transfer to a 
cognatic relation. 

The question of the power of alienation of the 
Stridhana property was approached by the Bengal 
school of the medieval times on different lines. Its 
famous exponent ^mutavahana felt that it was il¬ 
logical to increase the scope of Stridhana, and then to 
curtail women’s powers of disposal over it, He argued 
that it would be proper to describe only that much 
property as Stridhana, which women are allowed to 
dispose of according to their own free will. He there¬ 
fore limited the scope of Stridhana by refusing to 
recognise its amplified definition, as given in the 
MitaksharB school, but conceded to women full pro¬ 
prietary rights over ite time-hououred six varieties. 

Did Vijfiane^vara intend to invest women with 
full proprietary rights over the whole of his amplified 
Stridhana 2 It is a great pity that he should not have 
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speciftcsally disoussed this important question. W© are 
therefore driven to mere inferences. It is possible to 
argue that there £a nothing improbable in Vijiiajie^vara 
having intended to give full rights to women even over 
the landed property acquired by inheritance or parti¬ 
tion, and included in their Stridhana. Women will get 
property by inheritance, usually when their husbands 
had separated from the joint family and died 
without leaving any male issues. The husband's 
action in effecting a separation from the joint family 
had put an end to its inter^t in his separated share; 
Vijfianes'varamay well have felt that the widow should 
be allowed to have full powers over it. The most 
probable course, which the widow will usually adopt 
in such cases, would be to gift her Stridhana to her 
daughters. These were also the next heirs, even if the 
property was not regarded as her Stndhana. Her 
husband bad already effected separation from the 
joint family, and so after the death of the widow, 
daughters were the next normal heirs. So there was no 
reason for Vijfianerfvara to curtail the powers of women 
over the property they had acquired by inheritance. 
As far as the share at partition is concerned, it must 
be noted that a woman could get it only when her 
husband or sons had themselves proceeded to divide 
the family property. When a share was given to the 
wife by the husband or to the mother by the sons, it 
was clearly intended that it was for her special and 
exclusive use. Society would have regarded it ae an 
immoral procedure, if sons had ^proceeded to put 
fetters on the power of their aged and revered mother 
with reference to the share, which they had freely and 
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voluntarily given to iiei* It is also si^ificant that 
Vijfianesvara, while concluding his discussion about 
the widow’s right of inheritance, introduces a number 
of carefully worded qualifying clauses; but none of 
them even suggests that she was to be a limited heiri. 

It is however very doubtful whether Vijnaned- 
vara really intended to invest the widow with the right 
of disposal over the landed property included in her 
Stridhana, but acquired by inheritance or partition, 
He was not prepared to concede even to the male 
manager of the joint family the full power to alienate 
the immoveable property that he may have himself 
acquired^. Could he then have ever dreamt of invest¬ 
ing women with a right, which he was not prepared to 
grant even to the male manager ? His silence on the 
point may be simply due to the fact that he tacitly 
accepted the general principle that women are limited 
heirs, a principle which was approved even by 
Brihaspati, the most well known advocate of women’s 
rights. Eadical jurists, who advance new theories to 
popularise a much needed reform in a conservative 
society, do not always accept all the deductions that 
can be legitimately drawn from their own premises. 
The Privy Council was therefore right when it declared 
that the property acquired through inheritance by a 
woman, though included in her Stridhana, cannot be 
disposed of by her,and will revert back to the next heirs 
of her husband, instead of devolving upon the peculiar 
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heirs of Stridhana in its narrower sense. How far the 
jaw ahoald now be changed in this matter will be 
discussed in the next chapter, where the question of the 
right of inheritance of the widow will be considered. 

We have seen above that there was a school of 
jurists which was opposed to the recognition of the 
amplified definition of Stridhana. The main reason 
for this was not its hostility to the rights of women, 
but the peculiar mode of devolution of the Stridhana 
property. If this property had devolved upon the 
next heirs of the husband, it is quite probable that all 
the jurists would have agreed to the amplification of 
Stridhana proposed by Vijnan^vara. As will be 
soon shown, Stridhana however used to devolve 
usually either up on female heirs ox upon the parents or 
brothers of women. So the Stridhana property usually 
went out of the husbafid’s family. The joint family 
institution was naturally opposed to a course, which 
was calculated to diminish its resources. 

Hindu jurists were, however, unanimous in giving 
to women full proprietary rights over the Stridhana 
in its narrower sense. They have expressly declared 
that the husband has no right to lay his hands upon it. 
If he was compelled to utilise it for his own purposes, 
he had to return it with interest*. If, however, the 
family was in great distress, the husband could utilise 
his wife’s Stridhana to tide over the difficulty. No 
other member of the family, however, could do so. 
Jurists differ as to whether the Stridhana utihsed by 
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the husband to meet abnormal times was to be returned 
back to the wile. YajflaTalkya thinks that it need 
not be repaid^. Katyayana bolds that if the hus¬ 
band had promised to return it, he ought to keep hia 
word*. An agreement to constitute Stridhana made 
by the husband was binding on his estate; if he died 
without completing it, bis next heirs were required to 
carry it out*. 

It is only rarely that we come across a discussion, 
of the effects of unchastity on the right to Stridhana. 
Devala has discussed this topic and declared that an 
unchaste womap forfeits her title to Stridhana^. This 
seems to have bean the general view. British courts 
have, however, refused to follow it and recognised 
women *0 title to Stridhana inspite of her unchaatity. 

The scheme of the inheritance of Stridhana is a 
very complicated one and it has many provincial 
variations. We need not discuss the details of the 
problem here, as they wouldi ntereet only the pro¬ 
fessional lawyer; it is sufficient for our purpose to 

^ ^ II Ydj., U. w. 
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refer to general principles. If a woman dies withont leav¬ 
ing any issues, and ii her marriage had taken place by 
any of the unapproved forms of marriage like the Asura, 
Bakshasa, etc., her Strldhana reverts to her parents or 
brothers ^ The reason for this rule is the general 
presumption that the Stridhana in such cases must 
have mainly consisted of the bride-price, which wae 
voluntarily returned hy the father to his daughter for 
her use during her coverture. If she dies leaving 
some issues behind, her Strldhana would devolve upon 
them. Her father or brother would not naturally 
mind allowing the property to be inherited by 
them; but ii she died issueless, the Stridhana or the 
bride-price was demanded back. The law at present 
presumes that all marriages take place by the approved 
forms, and so this rule of inheritance of Stridhana is 
only of historical interest. Stridhana now reverts to 
the husband, ii the wife dies without issues. 

A vast majority of jurists from early times lay down 
that Stridhana should devolve upon daughters. It 
usually consisted of ornaments and clothes, which could 
be used by women alone; so it wsfi deemed to be in tbe 
fitness of things that they should be inherited by 
daughters. It is true that if they had devolved upon 
sons, their wives could very well have utilised the 
articles concerned. But women feel a ^greater affeo 
tiou for their daughters than for their daughters-in- 
law, and this circumstance determined the line of the 
succession. Among daughters, unmarried ones were 
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io be preferred to married ones, and ataong the latter, 
the first claim was of those who were not well-to-do*. 
This devolution is governed just by those principles, 
■which would appeal to an impartial and affectionate 
mother. In some schools, if there were no daughters 
living, the Stridhana devolved upon daughter’s 
daughters. Such cases, however, were few in practice. 

In patriarchal societies there is a general pre¬ 
judice against property passing to female heirs; 
so this principle of allowii^ Stridhana to devolve on 
daughters did not appeal to a large section of Hindu 
commumty. As long as Stridhana coimisted of a few 
gifts given at the time of the marriage, its devolution 
upon daughters did not meet with much opposition. 
In course of time, however, gifts given by the husband 
during the married life came to be included in. Stri¬ 
dhana. The motive of the husband was no doubt to 
provide the wife against a rainy day, but he rarely 
intended to do so at the cost of his sons. His usual 
expectation was that the property should pass on to 
his sons after the death of his wife.- Some jurists 
therefore felt that the most equitable course was to 
allow both the sons and the daughters to inherit the 
Stridhana of their mother. This course is recom¬ 
mended by Manu®; we may well presume that he is 
very probably referring to the Stridhana property 
given by the husband, though he does not say so in 

Mitakshari cq Yi^., 1. 145. 

TTW HHnm: || HC, IH. 
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SO many words. The Bengal, MithilS, Madras and 
Gujarat schools of the Hindu Law rely upon the 
abovs view of Mann,when they lay down that Stndhana 
consistii^ of gifts received from the husband 
subsequent to the marriage should devolve equally 
upon daughters and sons*. 

There are many other minor details about the 
inheritance of Strldhana. As they do not throw any 
light on the position of women, they are of interest 
only to the practising lawyer. We therefore need 
not discuss them here. 

The above survey of the history of Stridhana 
shows that it was recognised very early in the history 
of Hindu civilisation. Maxims of prehistoric times 
declaring that women can hold no property indepen¬ 
dently of their husbands were no doubt included in 
law books down to the 6th century a. d ; but they were 
not allowed to affect the development of Stridhana. 
Its scope went on gradually increasing, till eventually, 
in some schools at least, it came to include all the 
varieties of property that a woman may happen to 
own. It is probable that the jurists, who included in 
Stridhana even the property acquired by inheritance 
and partition, did not intend to invest women with the 
light of its ahenation. Nevertheless it is indisputable 
that they allowed them at least a life estate in it; 
this conce^iou was indeed a remarkable one for the 
age. Over Stridhana in its narrower sense women 
possessed absolute ownership; they could dispose of 
it at their own will, and their husbands had no right 
over it. It is true that in times of exceptional diffi- 

1 r«ya6%a, IV, 0-12; JtfoiflifeAa, IX; SCV., p. $56. 
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cdties Stridhana could be used for tie general needs 
of the family, but that wae a liability that could not 
be equitably avoided. It is worth noting that some 
jurists have laid down that Stridhana spent even on 
such occasions ought to be refunded to women on tie 
return of prosperity to the family. 

^ Tie survey of the scope and tie development of 
Stridhana discloses that a considerable regard was shown 
to the economic needs of the weaker eex. lie law 
aa It was developed by VijaSnesvara, was no doubt 
remarkably iberal for his age, for it included all 
property, howsoever acquired, under the category of 
Stridhana. It is true that VijasnaVara probably 
did not intend to give women the full right of disposal 
over the immoveable property, acquired through niheri- 
tance or partition. Women, however, had no right to 
complain in the matter, for male coparceners also had 
no snch unrestricted right even over their own seif 
acquired property. 

This history of Stridhana is undoubtedly a proud 
and glonous chapter in the story of Hindu civilisation 
It discloses a constant and continuous tendency in 
Hindu society to increase the scope of Stridhana 
nsusally at the expense of men's rights. Women were 
also mvested with the tight of its independent disposal- 
even the husband could not touch it save under ex¬ 
ceptional circumstancee. This state of affairs com- ' 
pates very favourably with that in England, where 
down to 1870 a. n., marriage snspended the very 
legal existence of the wife, whose entire property 
whether inherited or self-aoquired, antomatioaUy 
passed under the husband's control at the very 


4 
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moment of her marriage» unless secured by a previous 
settlement. 

Only a few words are necessary in connection 
with the future development of the Strldbana law. 
All the categories included in Strtdhana by Hindu 
jurists have been recognised by modem courts. They 
however hold that the property, which the widow 
inherits from her husband, is not Stridhana in the 
technical sense, and that she cannot therefore dispose 
of it at her own free will. How far the law should 
be changed in this respect will be considered in the 
next chapter, where the widow’s right of inheritance 
will be discussed in detail. 


Smritis have laid down that any income, which a 
wife will acqxure by her own exertions, will not be her 
Stridhana, but will be merged in the general income 
of the family. We have already shown above (aute, 
p. 268) how this apparently unreasonable rule came 
to be laid down. Circumstances have, however, chang- 


^ now. It is but fair to admit that what an educated^ 
wife earns as a teacher, or a professor, or a doctor, 


or an uneducated wife as a field labourer or a 


factory worker, should be primarily regarded as 
her own property. The husband should have no right 
over it. It should be left entirely to the wife, as to what 
portion of her earnings she would devote to the general 
family expenditure. In actual practice it would be found 
that a woman factory worker, for instance, will spend 
a lesser amount on herself than her husband would do, 
out of the w^es they receive from their employer. 

In spite of the specious theory of the joint owner¬ 
ship, the husband is usually the dejaeto controller of 
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the faciily puise. The piesent a^e is aa individtialiB- 
tic oce and the modem “wife, ■whether educated or 
uneducated f often feels that it should not be nece^ary 
for her to get the sanction of her husband for every 
Jittle expenditure that she may have to incur on her 
behalf. In order to get over the embarrassing situa¬ 
tions often arising on such occasions» she often feels 
that it would have been much better if she had a share 
in her father’s property, the income of which she could 
have spent at her own free will. There are, however, 
several serious difficulties in the way of giving the 
daughter a share in the patrimony, as wiU be shown iu 
the next chapter (pp. 398-6). It has, however, to he 
admitted that owing to inherited traditions, the husband 
is often inclined to aasume a patronising air when sanC' 
tioning any expenditure for the wife, which is not 
relished by him. It has further to be recognised that 
whether in the w^t or in the east, there is not yet a 
proper appreciation of the unpaid work for the household, 
which the wife ungrudgingly does for the common wel¬ 
fare of the family. Gifts from the husband form an 
important item in the Strldbana as envisaged by Hindu 
jurists, and its scope went on gradually increasing in 
course of time. The difficulties of the modem sensi¬ 
tive wife, above referred to, will disappear if the law 
enjoined that a small percentage of the monthly income 
of the husband shall be given to the wife as her Stri- 
dhana, to be spent by her at her own sweet-will, either for 
her own sake or for the sake of the family. An orientation 
in the development of Stridhana on this line is necessary 
in the modem individualistic age. It -will immensely 
help in increasing the happiness of many a family. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Pbopwbtaby Rights : 

Inhbbitancb and Partition. 

We shall now continue our story of the develop¬ 
ment of the proprietary rights of women. We surveyed 
in the last chapter the position of the wife, vie-a-vie 
her husband, regarding the ownership of the family 
property, and discussed the evolution of Stridhana. It 
was all along a story of gradual but continuous progress. 
Jn this chapter we shall discuss the rights of inheri¬ 
tance and partition, which are undoubtedly more 
important than the right to Stridhana. As already 
shown in previous ohaptera, the angle of vision with 
-whi^ the daughter, the wife and the widow were 
looked upon varied in different ages. Naturally 
therefore, the development of their rights of inheri¬ 
tance and partition proceeded on different lines. 
It would be therefore convenient to discuss it separa¬ 
tely. The present chapter is therefore divided into 
four sections; the fiist three deal with the rights of 
inheritance of the daughter, the widow and other 
female relations respectively, and the last one with the 
rights at partition. 

Section I. 

Daughter’s Right of Inheritance 

A reference has been already made to an old 
saying that a son, a wife and a slave can own no pro¬ 
perty independently of the father, the husband and 
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the master {anU, p. 261, n.l). The daughter is obviously 
iotended to be inolnded here under the son. In more 
than one place in the later Vedic literature we come 
across the view that women have no right of inheritance^. 
There is no doubt that in very early times there was a 
general prejudice against property devolving up on female 
heirs by inheritance. The daughter formed no ex¬ 
ception. She was expected to increase the assets of 
her father’s family by bringing a bride-price. That 
she should get a share in and decrease the corpus of 
her father’s property would have appeared as very 
preposterous to men at the dawn of civilisation. The 
very conception of Stridhana shows that women could 
normally get property only by way of gifts from their 
relations at or subsequent to their marriage. There 
was no possibility of their acquiring any estate either 
by inheritance or by partition. 

Among the female heirs the brotherl^s daughter 
was the hmt to succeed in establishing her right of 
inheritance. Circumstances were more favourable' for 
the recognition of her right than that of the wife 
or the widow. As shown in the last chapter, in the 
patriarchal atmosphere the wife could advance no 
claim in competition with her husband. The widow 
often used to many or get a son by Niyoga; so the 
problem of her inheritance did not arise in society in 
any acute form. We have already shown (on^e, pp. 
ll-d)howthe daughter in the Vedic age was well educa¬ 
ted and poss^sed full religious privileges. Probably 

^ fsTfriTO SW i a n fl : I T£.. VI, 5, 8,2, 

m (ftsu:) HWHWUa n TTTO TOT I S'.Br., IV, 4,2,13. 
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«li6 conld not herself offer funeral oblations to the manes, 
hut she could get this done by her son. For all reli¬ 
gious purposes the Vedic father could thus regard a | 
daughter to be as good as a soni. He had a strong pre¬ 
judice against adopting a son*. He therefore preferred 
property passing to his o'wn daughter in preference to 
a stranger, who by a religious fiction, was to be re¬ 
garded as an adoptive son. He could also usually arrange 
i forth© perpetuation of bis own family by making an 

i^reement with the son-in-law that he should send 
hack his first son to continue his maternal grand¬ 
father’s family. 

Amongst women, a hrotherless daughter was 
thus the first to get her right of inheritance recognised. 
This happened as early as the time of the Bigveda, 
ior there is no doubt that one of its early hymns refers 
to a brotherless daughter getting her share of 
patrimony^. This right of inheritance, however, was 
not an unmixed blessing. The Vedic age put a high 
premium on the son, and sons-in-law were often 

1 It is true that in Dbarmwftatrt literatur©, generally the 
non of a Putrika ia classed as a substitate for a real soci in early 
' times, however, in eome localities the daughter hweeU and not bar 

son was regarded ae the sobetitute. Thus V.V.$., XVII, 15 statea 
^ and not qfwvw: i A sinjilar concluMon can be 

dkwn from ATonu IX, 194- Prom the Bajoiara. gim we find that 
Queen Kalya^adevl, wife of King Jayipi^a, wae hereell regarded as 
a Putrika by her father. A 19th century Pandit of Kasbmit had 
done the same at the time of Dr- BChler a visit to that state. 

^ *T fl? nwiaKu i; giidlwAddt «rmT i 5- 

E.V.. 1, 124,7. 
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luiwilling to allow tlieir sons to revert back to the 
families of their maternal grandfathers. In 
present age there is a keen competition for the hand of 
a maiden, who is her father’s heir; in the Vedie age she 
found it not always easy to marry and had often to 
remainaspmsteri. Evenwhenthefather ofabrotheriess 
djtughter gave an assurance that he did not regard her 
M a Patnka and would not claim her son. prospective 
bndegrooma feared that there may be a mental re 
servation behind the promise^. They would usually 
refuse to accept the daughter and her estate. 

There is evidence to show that the right of a 
brotherless daughter to inherit her father’s estate 
contmued to be recognised down to c. 400 e. c I In 
the Therigam we come across an interesting ineidiit 
We find a mother trying to dissuade her daughter 
Sundan from entering the nunnery by pointing out 
that she had become a full heir to her father’s exten-, 
sive estate as the latter had become a n^onk ■ she 
should therefore think of marriage and plewure 
and not of nunnery and pertance». It is clear from 
this story that a brotherless daughter was recognised ' 
as an he.r in north-eastern India during the 5ti ‘ 
Century b. a. 


* Ffsfr arm; ^ i 

fW ij^TflTOSg u A. V., 1,17,1. 

^ commentsr-TOt^ i nr, 5. 

* 1 a ify 1 

XXIX, 17 ; see also XV,5, 

3 fqm TOfawr ^ ^ I 

Thg., No. SS7. 
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By about 200 b. c. girls ceased to be educated 
and began to be mattied at an early age. There -was 
a general deterioration in the status of women, who 
were gradually losing their religious privileges. All 
this tended to adversely affect the proprietary rights 
of the daughter. A school came into existence which 
opposed her right of inheritance, even when she had 
no brothers. Apastamba reluctantly allows a daugh¬ 
ter to inherit, but only ii there is no agnate, or teacher 
or pupil to claim the property. This was a very 
remote possibility, for agnates include relations upto 
the 7th degree. He would rather prefer the property 
to be given to a public cause than to a daughter^. 
Vasishtha (XV,7) and Gautama (XXVIII, 21) do not 
mention the daughter in the list of their heirs. The 
same is the case with Manu^. 

The majority of jurists, however, wanted to - 
continue the old tradition, and ^low the daughter 
to inherit her patrimony, if there were no son. 
The Mahabharata in one place maintains that it would 
be manifestly unfair and inequitable to allow a sub¬ 
sidiary son to get an inheritance, when there was a 

» u: awmisT: i snwrt: i wwnf- 

OTfwe tftsra?! I vr \ li, 14,2-4. 

2 ^ H fTf*a?vr- f'jg: i 

ftHT ^ U IX, 185. 

Kulloka takes the expreesion es understood in 

the second line in order to support hie riew that Hanu admits the 
daughter ae an heir to her iather. There is nothing in the te}:t or 
content to support this areumptiou. 
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daughter to claim it'. She must at least get half tha 
property.,{ not the whoie^. Kautilya is also inclin^ 
to recognise the daughter as an heir, though perhaus 
to a amaller share (III, S). 

'' YajfiavaIiya,aamaybeexpeot6d. warmly cham 

pione the cause of the daughter and lays down that she 
ahouid be the next heir after the son and ^le widow 
(II. 185) Brihaspati tries to disarm the opposition 
by weet reasonableness. He points out that the 
daughter sprmgs from one’s own body justlike the son • 
how hen can anyone inherit the property, when she 
. .« *. (XXY, «) , Ntod. J. . ZZ 
ardent. Is not the daughter as much the child 
of her parents as the son ? How then can her right 

latt 2 T““ 

that a brotheiless daughter should be regarded as 
an heir only till she was married and well settled in life 
^tyayana was its chief exponent*. Hindu society 
howejer, reteed to ac^pt this opinion, and the school 
of YajtoTs^kya, Narada and Brihaspati eventually 
earned the day. From 0 . 6 OO a.:,, nobody has called into 

i 5* ^ I 

1 xiu, 80 u 

* «n?ravT ^ , xm, ea, 93. 

^ g i xni, 60 ; 

* ^ in wRsariWTTT^ , 

g iT^m 1 ?^ (I.Quot«d in tha Miidkihara 
at y^. U, 1S5*6. See also $CV., p. 687. 
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question a daughter’s right to inherit her father’s 
property in the absence of a brother. The right 
hss been recognised also by the British courts. 

The estate which a daughter inherits is usually a 
limited one. It is an absolute one only in the Bombay 
presidency. Everywhere else she acquires only a 
liie estate. The Bombay custom of allowing the 
daughter to bcome an absolute owner of her patrimony 
is at least as old as thelSth century. An inscription 
of this period, discovered in Kolhapur, refers to the sale 
of a piece of land by a woman, who had inherited it from' 
her father^. The Bombay law on this point has been 
working smoothly and has caused no havoc in the 
joint family. It is now h^h time that it should be 
extended to other provinces as well. 

Daughters with broth brb 

Let U8 now consider the rights of inheritance of 
a daughter who has brothers. Patriarchal traditions 
were reigning supreme at the dawn of the Aryan 
history, and they were not favourable for the re¬ 
cognition of a daughter’s r^ht of inheritance in com¬ 
petition with a brother. Prom c. 800 b. o. marriage 
became obligatory for girls, and society felt that they 
should get proprietary rights in the families of their 
husbands and not in those of their fathers. 

In the earlier period, however, girls were fairly 
well educated, and very often they would remain 
unmarried either by choice or by the force of cir¬ 
cumstances. In such cases it was recognised that 

E. I.,Vol. III,p, 215. 
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they ought to be allowed to have a share in their 
fathers’ property. A Vedio stanza expressly refers to 
an old maiden her share in her patrimony^. 

Usually, however, daughters married, and then 
they did not get any share in their patrimony. 
A Vedic poet expressly informs the brother that he 
should not give any share to his sister; she is after all 
to migrate to a different family^. 

It has been argued that there was a school of 
jurists, no doubt representing a small minority, which 
favoured the recognition of the tight of inheritance 
of the daughter along with the son as early as c. 500 b. o.. 
The only evidence for this view is a passage in the 
Ninikia, where ai^uments are undoubtedly advanced 
to support the daughter’s olaim. The passage in 
question is, however, a clear interpolation. We may 
nevertheless examine here the arguments advanced in 
it, We find that the champions of the daughter’s claim 
were mainly relying on the authority of two old 
verses. The first of these occurs in the Bigveda*. 
Unfortunately it is a very obscure stanza difficult to 
interpret with certainty. It appears to refer to an 
agreement by the father of an only daughter with his 
son-in-law to the effect that his fust son will rowert 
to the maternal grand father to continue his family. 

' fq^ WWT ?T*rrTO \ 

ffu WTWT ^ ^3 wnf ?raT dq || 

i?. r., II. 17,7. 

* q sn*ra frwwrtv wwrt ^ sOigfsi?m i 

B. V., Ill, 81, 2. 

^ inl^ i 

ft^TT aw |t^ IJVTOR ?raTI^ WWWT WWW W \\ 111,81,1. 
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At any rate it does not refer to any right of 
inheritance of a daughter, who had brothers as well. 
The second authority relied upon by this school is a 
stanza, which it attributes to Manui. This verse does 
not, however, occur in the present Manu^riii and 
it directly contradicts its doctrines enunciated else* 
where in the book. Further, it has to be pointed out 
that it does not at all support a daughter’s right to 
inherit along with sons. To a^ue that the term 
’mHhunancm in this verse govems the word pttfrdiwm, 
the joint expression -priiAundnow putrar}am meaning 
children of both the sexes, is a procedure that can 
hardly be justified. The expression miihwi&nam 
refers to parents, and the author of the verse opines 
that parents should divide their estate equally .among 
their sons, without assigning a special share to the 
first-born, as recommended by some early jurists. 

It therefore appears that if there was really a 
flchool of jurists in the 6th century b.c., which wanted 
to champion the cause of daughters’ inheritance, even 
when they had brothers, it could adduce no really 
authoritative texts in its support. The passage in the 
Nirukta, where this discussion ocouis, is very proba¬ 
bly a later interpolation. It is therefore extremely 
doubtful whether any such school at all existed in 
early times. 

The general opinion of Hindu society was that 
sisters should get no share in the patrimony, if they 
had brothers. This is the opinion of the Dharma^astra 

^ wfwrin 5XTvrr ppit sntft: i 

fllUHMi ^ ii yirufew, III, 4- 
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literature, and Kau^ya concurs with There ia only- 
one wiiter, who assigns a small share to the daughter 
along with sons. It is l^nkra. ^ukracharya, the famous 
teacher of the Asuras, loved his daughter DevayanI 
dearer than bis own liie^ It is therefore in the htneaa 
of things that he should have been the only Smriti 
writer to assign a small share to the daughter, even 
when she had brothers*. 

^ukra lays down that if a person divides his 
property in His own life time, he should assign one 
share each to his wife and sons, half a share to his 
daughters, and one fourth a share to his daughter’s 
sons. If the division took place after his death, the 
sister was to get one eighth the share of the brother^. 
In actual practice the division of property usually 
takes place after the death of the father; so even 
under Zuhra's dispensation, the daugher got only a 
very small share in the patrimony. 

^ukra seems to be the only jurist, who has 
championed the cause of a daughter’s share ia her 
patrimony, even if she were not brotherless. Vish^iu* 

^ r m, 6. 

i ^ukratm^i w a wbob is aslat^ m about Ifioo A.B and 

i»«i»tiop«iiWethatitt8ebema of inhedtenw which M«ignA 

the daughter a aha« equal to half that of the ton. maybedne- 

to the influenca of the Mnalka law. 

* fWRRUTT W TOb ftn: W V f«lu: | 

f STO ^ , 

*Tw » iv, 5 ^ 2 ^ 9^00 

* ^rm- i |r^?Rw 1 

xvm, 34. 
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and Narada^ aiso apparently seem to have recom¬ 
mended the same course; hut their intention does not 
appear to have been to allow the daughter to take away 
her share after the marriage. Narada expressly de¬ 
clares that the daughter's share in the patrimony was 
intended only for her maintenance till her marriage* 

Though ^ukra was in a hopeless minority, his 
scheme of inheritance appealed to some sections of 
the community. There is evidence to show that some 
fathers used to follow the principle recommended by 
^ukra and divide their property both among their 
sons and daughters. This was probably the case 
when the property was self-acquired. We actually 
come across such a case in a Mysore epigraph. An 
inscription,datedll8d a.i>.» refers to a gentleman named 
Machi, partitioning his landed property both among 
his sons and daughters. The sons of the latter en¬ 
croached upon the lands of the sons of the former; 
the epigraph refers to the settlement of the dispute^. 

Smritis and inscriptions, which attest to a daugh¬ 
ter being assigned a share in the patrimony, are ex¬ 
ceptions and not the rule. The general opinion of 
sodety was that women should get shares, direoty or 
indirectly, in the property of their husbands and not 
in that of their fathers. Marriages had become 
obligatory for girls by <?. 300 b. o., and so the cases of 

?Wt5MTSr: W- ?WT I XIII, 13. 

2 m aw jfjRn awT: ftwfesfr i 

II XIII, 27. 

9 B. C., VI, Mudgere No. 24- 
19 [w.H.O.] 
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ipiuBt^re remaining onprovided did not at all arise in 
society in the subsequent period. 

Since marriages had become obligatory for girls, 
it was naturally laid down that reasonable expenses in 
connection with them should be a chaise on the family 
property. If a fatJiet died before bis daughters had been 
wed, the sons were bound to spend reasonable amounts 
for their suitable marriages out of the family estate. 
What precise amount a brother ought to spend for 
his sister's marriage could not obviously be laid down 
in the law books ; it used to vary with the status and 
circumstances of eacli family. A general rule, however, 
has been laid down that a brother should spend for his 
sister's marriage an amount equal to a one fourth 
shared The language used in this connection is rather 
vague, and is capable of the following three divergent 
interpretations. .(1) Each brother should forswear 
one fourth the share he has received, and the amounts 
so pooled together should be equally divided among 
the sisters and spent for their marriages. In practice 
this principle was likely to lead to anomalies, if the 
sons and daughters in a family were not equal in 
number. Thus if there was only one sister and she had 
four or more brothers, her marriage portion was bound 
to be greater than the individual share of her brothers. 
If the above ratio of the brothers and sisters were 
reversed, the marriage share of a sister would have been 
very inadwjuate; it would have been one sixteenth 
the share of the brother or even less. (2) A second 

wftFirew § ffhww u ysj., ir, m. 

8«) iUo Menu, IX, 118. 
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interpretation *c>i the rule su^ested that the property 
should be divided into as many shares as there are 
children, and daughters should be given one fourth of 
the share thus ascertained. This arrangement also 
is likely to produce anomalies similar to those men¬ 
tioned in connection -with the hist interpretation. 
(S) A third school therefore has pointed out that the 
real intention of the jurists in laying down this rule is 
that the patrimony should be so divided that ulti¬ 
mately the resulting marriage share of each sister 
should be equal to one fourth the share of each 
brother. This interpretation is obviously the one 
intended by our Jurists^. 

Hindu jurists, however, declare that their inten¬ 
tion is not so much to assign a one fourth share to the 
daughter, as to make adequate provision for her marri¬ 
age^. To get his sister married was the sacred duty'of 
the brother, and if her one fourthshare was insufficient 
for the purpose, the brother was required to spend 
an amount even equal to his own share®. Some 
jurists go to the extent of laying down that even if 
there were no family estate, the brother ought to meet 
the marriage expenses of his sister from his self 
acquired property^. If, on the other hand, the family 
property was extensive and the reasonable expenses 
of a suitable marriage did not amount to the legal one 

1 See 3GV., pp- 625 ff 7MV., pp, 581 It. 

’ ug I Devsla in SOV., p, 625. 

f^«niT I VMV., p. 682- 
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fourtii ihftre, t3ie eister was cot to take away witii 
her the balaace reroaming maspent^ It will be thoa 
9 ^ that while anxious to make adequate provisioa 
ior the marriage of a sister, Hindu juriste have dis¬ 
approved of the principle that she should inherit a 
share along with her brothers, and carry it away with 
her alter the mairiage. 

The reasons loi this attitude are not difficult 
to understand. Marriage had become absolutely 
necessary for daughters. So there was no possibility 
of spinsters remaining unprovided. There was a 
general prejudice agwnat the introduction of an out¬ 
sider among the land holders of a village since early 
times. This, however, was inevitable if the daughter, 
who was usually married to some outsider either in a 
near or a distant village, was allowed to claim a share. 
We must further remember that down to the middle 
of the 19 th century, communications were difficult and 
dangerous, and it was not easy for a daughter or her 
husband to manage her landed property situated in a 
distant village. To give a share to the daughter in 
immoveable property was thus not a feasible proposi¬ 
tion. As far as the moveables were concerned, she 
used to get a fair share in them as presents at the time 
of her marriage, or as an heir to Stridhana estate. 
Hindu society therefore felt that the best way to pro¬ 
vide for women was to invest them with proprietary 
rights in their husbands’ and estates, not in their 
fathers’ property. 


^ fwTjnl 

i scv., p. 625. 
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IX] DAUGHTER AB AN HBIB IF UNMARRIED. 

Oiroumstances have however now changed, and 
the law of inheritance requires some alterations with 
regard to the daughter. Marriage is no longer a 
necessary event in the life of every woman. A class 
of educated women is coming into existence who, 
either owing to the desire for social service or 
through the force of circumstances, do not get married. 
These ladies cannot obviously get any proprietary 
rights through the husband. The law, as it stands 
today, does not allow them any share in their fathers’ 
property as well. So they remain altogether unpro¬ 
vided for. As we have shown above (ante, p. 281), such 
women used to get a share in their patrimony in Vedic 
times. We should revive this right today. As these 
women lead single life, their family responsibilities 
would be naturally less than those of their married 
brothers. It is therefore but fair that their share in 
the patrimony should be smaller than that of a 
married brother, who will have a family to provide 
for. It is therefore reasonable to suggest that the 
share of the unmarried sister should be half that of 
her married brother. 

Should a daughter, who gets married, also receive 
a share in her patrimony even when -she has a 
brother? In 1936 a bill was introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative Assembly, which inter oiia sought 
to give the daughter the same share in the patrimony 
as the son. This clause, however, bad to be with¬ 
drawn as the public opinion was not in its favour. 
It is easy to argue, as was actually done by some 
jurists in ancient India, that a daughter being as 
much a child of her parents as the son, should not 
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bo deprived oi a right conceded to her brother. 
A careful analysis of the whole situation will, how¬ 
ever, show that on the whole it will not be in the 
interest of society to grant this right to the daughter. 
In the first place she will find it difficult to exoercise it. 
Division of the family property usually takes place 
after the death of the father. A daughter, who has 
been married, say ten years before this event, will not 
be bavii^ a precise ides of the moveable property of her 
paternal family, as she will be spending most of this 
time in her new home. It may be that during this 
period her father’s family may have deteriorated 
financiaUy, and as a consequence, sold away part of 
its ornaments to tide ov4r the difficulties. As usually 
families keep such transactions secret, the daughter 
is not likely to know much about their precise nature 
or extent. If, as a consequence of these transactions, 
the moveable property brought forward at the time 
of the partition is less than what it was at the time 
of her marriage, the daughter would feel that her 
brothers have conspired to cheat her of her legitimate 
share. Their explanations may or may not satisfy 
her. On the other hand, it is very easy to conceal 
cash, jewellery and ornaments, and crafty brothers 
can easily defeat their sisters’ rights by producing 
only H part of them. There ate very few families 
that keep their moveable property in the form of cash 
balances in banks. Misunderstanding and heartburning 
will therefore be difficult to avoid between brothers 
and sisters at the time of partition. 

The allotment of a share in the immoveable pro¬ 
perty is also fraught with difficulties. Holdings of lend 
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iB India are already very small and xmeoonomic ; their 
size will be reduced to half, if tb© daughter recedvea 
a ghar© in the patrimony equal to that of a son. This 
will be a national calamity. It may be argued that 
the tights of the weaker sex should not be sacrificed 
even for avoiding a national economic calamity. 
There is a force in this argument. But we would point 
out that there are further difficulties in the way. 
The daughter after her marriage will usually go 
away to a different village or town to live with her 
husband. She will therefore be an absentee land-lord 
and will find it difficult to manage ber property 
in a distant locality. Her actual income from her 
share will be considerably less than that of her 
brothel’s share. 

It has further to be admitted that soon after her 
marriage, the centre of interest and affection of the 
daughter naturally shifts to her new home. She 
becomes more and more immersed in ber own family 
and children, and has no opportunities as before, either 
of identifying herself with thainter^ts of her parents’ 
family, or of controUihg or even noticing its financial 
transactions. It would be unfair to saddle her with 
any liabilities which her parents' family may have 
incurred as a consequence of certain steps taken after 
her marriage, about which she was not end could not 
be consulted. And this would be inevitable in prac¬ 
tice, if the married daughter is assigned a share in her 
patrimony. To suggest that the consent of the 
daughter should be previously obtained on such 
occasions is impracticable. For usually the members 
of a family do not like its transactions like sale or 
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Eoortgage of family property to be discussed by or 
communicated to even their near relations. 

The present situation, however, is very unfair to 
the woman. She has no share in hex patrimony and 
her condition becomes pitiable, if her husband aban- 
dons her and contracts a second marriage or takes to 
vicious life. He can even escape his liability to give 
her a maintenance on the plea that she refuses to live 
with him. And what woman of self-respect will wel¬ 
come her hushand’s home, if she is %o be treated there 
merely as an unpaid and unwanted maid-servant ? 
The bwt way, however, to meet the situation is not to 
assign a share to the woman in her patrimony, but to 
improve and enlarge her economic rights in her new 
family, of which she becomes an important member, 
and with Ihe mterests of which she becomes absolutely 
identified, it should no longer become possible for a 
husband to institute a suit for the restitution of con¬ 
jugal rights, and escape his liability to maintain his wife 
on the plea that she refuses to obey the decree of the 
court to live with liirn. If it is proved that the wife 
has to stay away from the husband for no fault of her 
own, she sljoolfl Ijecome entitled to get, not merely a 
maintenance, but also a share equal to that of a son. 
It may be recalled that YSJfiavalkya allows the wife 
a one tijird share in the husband's property under 
such drcumstances^. As marriages usually take place 
between families of approsamately equal financial 
status, the siiare which the wife will receive in her 
husband's property is notUkely to be smaller than the 

frwirr.' n 1,76, 
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■on© which she would have obtained as a daughter from 
her patrimony. 

If the present law is amended on the above lines, 
it will not become necessary to complicate mattets 
by givii^ the daughter a ri^t to a share in her patri-' 
mony, which may be of doubtful benefit to her in 
actual practice, and which may also sometimes land 
her into financial liabilities, for which she may not be 
really responsible. Normally speaking, more than 90 
per cent, couples can pull on well with each other, and 
there would be no necessity in such cases for the wife to 
demand a separate share from her husband. Un¬ 
necessary fragmentations of holdings, which would 
become necessary if all daughters are given a right of 
inheritonce in their patrimony, will thus he avoided, 
ki the few abnormal cases above referred to, where the 
condition of women at present becomes pitiable on 
account of their having no share in the patrimony, 
they would obtain the necessary relief by getting 
definite rights in their new families available even 
against the husband during the coverture. 

For several centuries the Hindu wife has been 
occupying a position of subordination to her hus¬ 
band on account of her illiteracy and want of general 
knowledge and experience. There is an unconscious 
tendency in the average husband, both in the east and 
in the west, to assume a slightly condescending air 
when any money is to be sanctioned for the normal or 
special needs of the wife. Educated wives naturally 
resent this tendency and feel that they should have 
an income of their own, which they should be able to 
spend at their own free will. The best way to avoid 
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tiis difficulty and consequeDt unpleasantness is not 
to grant a share in the patrimony, hut to create a new 
variety of Stridhana from the husband’s income, 
which the wife should beat liberty to spend without hia 
sanction. As a natural corollary of the principle that 
the husband and the wife are the joint owners of the 
family property, and as a recognition of the valuable- 
unpaid work which the wife ungrudgingly does for 
the household, she should be entitled to receive a small 
percentage of the monthly income of the family as her 
own Stridhana, to be spent by her at her own sweet 
will, eitherforher own sake or for the sake of the family. 
An orientation in the development of Stridhana on 
this line will remove the difficulties of the modem 
sensitive wife. It wiU also render unnecessary tho 
creation of the new right to a share in patrimony,, 
which m practice will be difficult to excercise, and will 
lead to unnecessarj’ and harmful fragmentations of 
land holdings. 

The above discussion will show that the following 
changes are necessary in the law of inheritance, as far 
as the daughter is concerned i— 

(1) The daughter should have the right to a. 
sham in her patrimony, equal to half that of her 
brother, If she remains unmarried. She should los^ 
this share on her marriage. 

(2) She should have the right to demand that 
an amount from her patrimony, equal to one half 
the share of her brother, and not equal to only one 
fourth such share as laid down by Smiitis, should 
be sp^t on her education and marriage. When 
Smritis were written, it w^ not necessary to incur 
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aay expenditure for the education of the daughter. 
Now the situation has changed, and it hag become 
quite essential for a daughter to be educated properly 
in order to get her suitably married and settled in 
life. 


Section 2 

Widow’s Bight of Inhbbitance. 

The proprietary rights of the wife during the 
coverture have been already considered in the last 
chapter. We shall discuss now her rights during 
widowhood. Let us Brst take up the question of her 
right to inherit her husband *8 proporty. 

We have already seen that there was a general 
prejudice in early times against allowing women to 
hold property. Even the wife, who was regarded as 
the husband’s co-owner in the family property, had 
only very limited rights as against her consort. It 
is then no wonder that for a lor^ time widow's right 
to inherit her husband’s property should have re¬ 
mained unrecognised. Vedic texts, which declare 
women to be incapable of inheritii^ any property^, are 
particularly aimed against the widow. Joint family 
of the patriarchal type was the order of the day; 
males alone could be coparceners in it, women being 
allowed only a maintenance. In early times the 
custom of Niyoga was very common; so widows 
without sons were very few. A vast majority of 

OririrsUT TOURh I T.S., VI, 5, 8, 2. 
m: (f?9U:) II 

S. Br., IV, 4, 2,18. 
rwra: ^ %«m4\ i 3f. s., IV.,6,4. 
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widows therefore osed to get their husbands’ shares, 
if not directly as theii heirs, at least indirectly as the 
guardians of their minor sons. Very often they nsed 
to marry, and so the question of giving them a share 
in their dead husbands* property would not arise at 
all. The refusal to recognise the widow as an heir 
to her husband was thus causing not much actual 
hardship in society. 

We therefore find that down to c. SOO b. o., the 
right of the widow to inherit her husband's property 
was not recognised by any jurist. Vedic texts were 
definitely opposed to this right. Most of the Dhanua- 
Sutra writers adopt the same attitude. Baudhl- 
yana expressly rejects the widow’s claim on the 
authority of the Vedic texts referred to in the last 


para. Apastamba lays down that in the absence 
of the son the property should devolve, not upon 
the widow, but upon the nearest male sapin(fa. If 
none such within seven degrees is in existence to claim 
the property, it should devolve upon the preceptor. 
If he also is dead, then it should be taken over by a 
disciple of the deceased to be spent for charitable 
purposes'. This detailed scheme of ipastamba 
about the devolution of property nowhere mentions 


or provides for the widow. The same is the case with 
Manu. He lays down that the property of a sonless 
person will first devolve upon his father, then upon his 
brother, and finaUy upon a sapirida and a sahik/a in 
accordance to hi# propinquity. When none of these is 
forthcoming, first a preceptor, then a disciple, and 

' gw nTT» rr. i vmAi i wrwnrf- 

JWT WWfWW Uhroj l |1^ I II, 14, 2-4- 
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finally the king shoiild take it away^. Elsewhere 
he recognises the mother also as an heir^; the widow 
is, however, nowhere mentioned as possessing any 
rights of inheritance. It is true that Kulluka, a 
15th century commentator, no douht contends that 
in Menu IX, 185, though not exprewly men¬ 
tioned, the widow is intended to be understood as 
an heir after the son^; he is however obviously reading 
later ideas in the earlier test. There can be no doubt 
that Medhatithi, the 9th century coinmentator of 
Manu, is correct when he maintains that Mann has not 
recognised the widow as an heir at all^. 

At about the beginning of the Christian era, both 
the Niyoga and the widow remarriage fell into dis¬ 
repute as shown in Chapter V (anie, p. 174; p, 179). 
It was deemed to he more honorable for a widow to 
spend her remainiag life in penances of rehgion than in 
pleasures of the family life. Leaders of society began 
to feel that if the widow was not to marry or get a 

TO 3KW WT U X, 185,187 

^ TOTOJW TOTT \ IX, 217. 

3 wrt *r Prar: 5?r ftg: i 

fqm frw w kl 

'While common^Dg upon this Tfrse KuUnka says:— 

W PifTT I 

It will be noticed that there ie nothiog in the verse to 
justify the words i 

* Kedhstithi’s commentary on this imporani verse is lost; 
we know of his views only irom Kuhuka’s reference to them; cf 

I jftwifk Wft It 

On Marw, IX, 187. 
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son by Niyc^, she onght to be assigned a definite ahaw 
in tbe family propeity. Early Dbannasutra writers, 
however, were inclined to assign only a maintenance to 
the widow- This is the case with Kautilya also, who 
makes the widow’s maintenance a charge upon the hua- 
band’s estate, when it was resumed by the state*. 

It was, however, being felt that this was not a 
satisfactory arrangement. Jurists gradually began to 
come forward to plead for a better recognition of the 
widow's claim. Gautama put forth a modest pro¬ 
posal that the widow should be regarded at least as 
a coheir with other sapindasi. In course of time 
the opinion in favour of the recognition of the widow’s 
right began to grow stronger. Why should she get only 
a portion of the husband’s estate, and not the whole 
of it ? It was felt that she ought to be the sole heir 
and not a coheir. This view has been for the first time 
advocated by Vishriu at about the beginning of the 
Christian era. He definitely lays down that the 
widow shall inherit the whole estate on the failure 
of sons3. About a couple of centuries later Yajfia- 
valkya joined Vishnu in championing the widow's 

* TRT | III, 5. 

^ WPTOWT ( If we read bs» 

m (m stead of ^ as is done in the laand- 

asrama edition of the work, the -widow -will be an elterDStive heir, 
and not a coheir. 

® ^ qwufwti? ( jT^qurfw » XVII, 4S. 

» VII, $, 14, Jaimiai recognisos the right 
Of the wifo to hold property. He is, however, probably referring to 
wivee with husbands living, who alone were eligible to perform 
sacnfii^ according to him. It does not seem that Jaimini was 
mcJiaed to recognise the widow ss an heir to her husband. 

would thereforo be the first work to recognise this 
n^t, as stated in the text above. 
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right; it is his verses which were m&ialy relied upon 
hy British courts, when they recognised the right 
of inheritance of the widow on the failure of sons*. 

It may be pointed out that the UpanisEadic sage 
Yajfiavalkya had divided all his property between his 
two wives, when he had renounced the world. It would 
• therefore appear that the Yajftavalkya school was 
J ,«iiioe early days more favourably inclined to recognise 
iwomen^s rights than was the case with other Jurists. 

The proposal of Vishnu and Yajftavalkya to re- 
cognise the widow as an heir was a sensational one. 

It affected the vested interests of male coparcemers 
and therefore immediately provoked considerable and 
determined opposition. During the period 400-1000 
A. n. jurists were divided into two schools, the orthodox ^ 
one, which was not prepared to recognise the widow as 
an heir and the reformist one, which was bent upon 
agitating for the popularisation of its new reform. 

Narada, Katyayana and king Bhoja of Malava 
{c. 1015- to c. 1065 A. p.) were the chief advocates of 
the orthodox view. Narada lays down that if a man 
dies without any issue or heirs, his property should 
ultimately escheat to the king, who was to provide 
only a maintenance to the widow^. It is clear that 
Nwda did not mind property escheating to the crown ; 
he would not, however, allow it to be inherited by the 


* ^ WTWT I 

fwfe: II II, 195-6. 

ti^r^nflqvsg trt tnfqooui: i 
dd«n«li 4Ul^e I 52. 
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widow. KatySyana apparently held an identical 
view^ Bhoja would allow the widow to be an tieir 
only if she submitted to Niyoga. This virtually 
amounted* to denying her the right of inheritance^ 
for Niyoga had become very obnoxious since 
500 A. D., and no woman would have agreed to be a 
party to it. And even if she had consented, her. 
ownership would have been a short-lived one; 
it would have terminated with the birth of the 
expected son. 

There were several thiniers who recognised this 
state of affairs as unsatisfactory, but had not the 
necessary courage to recommend that the widow should 
be recognised as a full heir. They proposed half way 
measures. Some of them recommended that the wife 
should be allowed to inherit property worth about 
2,000 or 8,000, iu addition to any Stridhana that may 

1 TRurfir i 

SprtR ?T^rW5U II 

Quoted by Vijnane^vsra At YO}., 11,136, 

KatyAyaDA and Brihaspati exist only in quotatious aod 
often come Across varses altribating contradictory viawB to them. 
Thus Vij5anelya» at the above place also attribntee the following 
verse to KatySyana, which dearly supports the widow^s right 

^ ITT WrofwWt I 

5 II 

Similarly Devaoabhafta ascribes a vewe to Brihaspati, which 
concedes only a partial ri^t of inheritance to the widow. See 
below p. 305 d, 2. It would appear that these books were cot. 
very carefully preserved and interpolations were often made io 
them by interested parties to support their own views, 
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have been given to her by her husband*. Others 
thought that she sbcmld be permitted to inherit the 
moveables only^. A third view was that the widow 
may be a deferred hair; she shonld be allowed to in¬ 
herit on the failure of brothers-in-law, if her parents-in- 
law had no objction to the property devolving on her®. 

The school of reformers, howev.er, was not pre¬ 
pared to accept any such compromises. It insisted 
that the widowers right to inherit the full share should 
be recognised. It based its case on Ic^c and reason. 
Bhhaspati pointed ont that the VedapS, the Smntis 
and sages of antiquity have unanimously declared that 
the husband and the wife are the joint owners of 
family property and together constitute one legal 
personality. A man therefore cannot be said to be 
completely dead as long as bis wife is alive. How then 
can property pass on to another in the life time of 

* faui^ei: VTO w i 

^ m II 

Vyasft in Ap&rarka. p. 752. 

Silver Pane, roughly equal to a six anoe pieee, le the oom 
referred to in the verse. Its paichasing power at that ^me wa# 
equal to that of Be. 2 today. Property worth 2,000 would be thus 
equal to property worth about Be. 10.000 today. 

Uahabharata. XIII, 82.24 puts the limit at 8,000. 

* err I 

^5rwjwr ii 
^ Pit i 

B^aspat: in SCV., p. 667. 

This text of Bpihaspati is opposed to a number of other verses 
attributed to him, and may be of doubtful authority. 

a ?qtri?IW wgrnf*! I 

fdssi qr ^ I tokha in MU. on Yaj’., II, 186. 

20 [w.H.o.] 
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the widow*? Vriddhamanu points out that the widow 
can offer funeral obtations to her husband, and so she 
should be allowed to inherit hi^ property®. To re¬ 
move any doubt in the matter, Pra^apati lays down 
that the widow has a natural' right to inherit all 
her husband's property, including moveables, immo¬ 
veables, bullion, ornaments, stores, etc. Her right 
is not m the least affected even if her elderly relations, 
male or female, are alive. She will of course show 
them proper reverence, but hold the property in her 
own poasession. If any male relation obstructs her 
peaceful enjoyment of the estate, it is the bounden 
duty of the king to punish him as a thief®. 

It ia perhaps ^mutavahana, who argues the 
widow’s case in the most masterly fashion. ‘ There 

* «iHiu i 

TO ifrm ^ TO sNTfr i 

3 eWTO: II 

Quoted ia Section XI. 

® enri wrqrpft j 

Quoted in MU. on Y^'. II, 185-8. 

® ?TOt 911# ^ ^ VFTOWTff I 
9TTO TOHTOTTfiw# M 

WETTOTr?T#f^VT (I 
TOTtoT ^ # TOT: qfrrlUiT: I 

?n^ mn 9>T?«t?r stwI# ii 

Qooted in Pamsaromidhapa, VoL lU, p- 685- 

Theae verses have bew attributed to Brihaepati in the 
DSyahhd^, Section XI. 
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is no authority to hold that the ownership in the 
husband’s property, which the wife acquires at the 
marriage, terminates with the husband’s death. How 
then can it be argued that the wife’s right is destroy¬ 
ed the moment she is widowed 7 .Nor can it be main¬ 
tained that she is to utilise just as much of the in¬ 
come as may be necessary for her bare maintenance. 
*Vishija says that the property of a person dying 
without sons will first devolve upon the widow, 
then upon the daughter, parents, etc. Now it is 
admitted that in the above text the term property 
denotes the whole income of the estate, when construed 
with all other heirs like the daughter, the brother, 
parents, etc. How then can it have a restricted 
meaning when it is construed with the widow alone*? 

We have seen already how there were early texts, 
which did not recognise the widow as an heir and 
allowed her only a maintenance. The new school 
cleverly explained them away as referring to concu¬ 
bines or unchaste wives. The chaste widow, it was 
argued, could never be deprived of her inherent 
right to inherit the entire property of the husband*. 
Now there can be no doubt that this interpretation, 

swTwmrwT?i ?Tf?r i.. 

^ ^ I^liV*i<1^ ytwjw i ‘wgsjw iTsf 

I DS}/ciihiga, deotion XI. 

» KuHuka on Manu, IX, 186. 

3fW Vt qwfr- 

i VMV., Sapr&tib&odhadays sectioa. 
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tbough ingenious, is altogether unjustifiable; earlier 
writesTs did undoubtedly intend to exclude from inheri¬ 
tance not only conoubinea and unchaste wives, but also 
chaste widows. Later champions of women’s rights 
could not follow the straightforward course of re- 
fusing to accept the opinions of their predecessora; they 
had to devise some means, whereby they could explain 
away the earlier contrary texte without showing any 
disrespect to their writ era. Reform in Hindu social cus¬ 
toms and institutions has usually taken this peculiar 
course owing to the great conservatism of the race. 

Let us resume our subject. The new school 
maintained that the widow's right of inheritance 
■was an inherent one. The only circumstance that 
could defeat it was unchastity. When we note the 
ideas cunent on the subject at that time, this 
condition would not appear to he an unexpected 
one. The modem law on this point is very peculiar. 
It ^lows an inheritance to devolve upon a widow, only 
if she is chaste at the time of its opening. Her subse¬ 
quent unchaatity, however, does not devest the estate. 

In spite of the able advocacy of the cause of the 
widow by the reform school, it took several centuries 
for her right to be recognised throughout India. The 
Deccan was more advanced in this respect than nor¬ 
thern India. A writer of the 6th century b. o. observes 
that it is customary for the southerners to recognise 
the proprietary rights of women h Among the cham¬ 
pions of widows’ rights the provenance of Btfliaspati, 
■Vyaea and Prajlpati is not known, but Yajfiavaliya 

^ Niruida, III, 5, 
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was a southerner, and his commentator VijMneSvata 
bailed from the Deccan, as he was a court poet of 
the Chalukya emperor Vikramaditya VI. That the 
-widow's right of inheritance, so enthusiastically ad¬ 
vocated in the Miiakshara, was actually recognis^ 
contemporary Deccan can he proved from ep^raplue^ 
evidence. A 12th century inscription from Kamatah, 
while describing the scheme of devolution of property 
current in a certain village, mentions the widow 
as the heir immediately after the son (E. I., V, p- 2Sh 
An inscription from Tanjore district, belonging to the 
same century, declares that a lawfully wedded ^e 
inherits the whole property of the husband, molud- 
ing land, cattle, slaves, jewels and other valuables 

(S. I. E. B; for 1919, pp. 97-8). 

The widow’s right of inheritance came mto re¬ 
cognition in northern India somewhat later- In the 
days of KUidasa (o. 400 a. ».). if a person died without 
leaving a son, his property used to escheat to the king, 
who had to provide merely a maintenan^ to the 
widow. This is quite clear from the Sakuntala 
episode of the merchant dyit« in the sHpwreck, whose 
property was proposed to be immediately resumed by 
the zealous ministers of king Dushyanta. In Gujarat 
the widow’s right of inheritance was not recw^ed 
down- to c. 1200 A. D. King Kumarapala of that 
province (1144-1173) admits frankly, that his subjects 
were justified in their impression that their king al¬ 
ways desired his rich subjects to die issueless, so that 
he may resume their property*. A poet of his court . 

* Mohapari^ya, Act in. 
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t«lls US that it was this king who showed a magnani¬ 
mity of mind, shown not even by kings bom in the 
golden age like Eagha and Nahnsha, and voluntarily 
forswore his right to the property of the * weeping 
widow.It would be thus seen that this reform met 
with considerable opposition from the governments 
of the day, because it adversely affected their revenues. 
As a partial compensation, some of them introduced 
a death duty on the property of persons dying 
without sons (Graham, Kolhapoor, p. 338). 

Most of the dig^t writers, who wrote subse¬ 
quent to c. 1200 A. D., have recognised the widow’s 
right of inheritance. We may therefore conclude 
that by c. 1300 a. n., the right had come to be sanc¬ 
tioned throughout the whole country. 

/ The Daya^ilga school of Bengal liberalised the 
law still further in favour of the widow. The Mita- 
kshara school recognised the widow^s right of inheti- 
^ tance,only if her husband had separated from the joint 
family before his death*. An examination of the con¬ 
text of the verse in which Yajfiavalkya mentions 
widow as the next heir, makes it clear that he intended 
to recognise her right, only if her husband was not a 
member of the joint family at the time of his death. 
This conclusion becomes further irresistible from v. 
188, where Yajfiavalkya lays down that when 
members of a family have reunited after separation, 

WWftfWgTTt 
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the surviving male coparceaere -will succeed the de¬ 
ceased, and nob his wiie^ Vijflaiie^vara is therefore 
correct in holding that according to YajAavalkya 
only the widow of a separated coparcener c*u become 
an heir to her husband. Of course he could have 
liberalised the law still further by drawing further 
deductions from the text of Brihospati, which de¬ 
clares that none can touch the property of a person 
as long asHs wife is alive. He could have argued 
that whether the deceased was a member of the joint 
family or not, waa an immaterial question. As loi^ 
as the wife was alive, the husband ought to be regarded 
as living ; the inheritance will not open at all till the 
death of the wife. She must be therefore allowed 
to enjoy the property of her husband irrespective of 
the consideration, whether he had separated from 
the familv or not before his death. 

Vijfi5ne§vara, however, was not prepared to take 
this step, He had included inherited property under 
Stiidhana, and he was probably reluctant to sanc¬ 
tion a scheme of succession, wherehnder extensive 
property would have automatically and very frequency 
passed out of the family to female St ridhana heirs. He 
probably felt that if a coparcener effected a separation 
from the joint family, its members should have no 
gri^ance if his separated share passed as Stridhana to 
his daughter. If, however, no separation had been 
effected, and the share of an undivided coparcener 
•were still allowed to^ devolve on his wife, it 
would have passed out of the family with an alarm- 
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ing freqaencT', since unlike the D&yabbega sohoo), 
the Mitakshara school had declared this share as the 
Strldhana of the wife. Most of the medioTai jurists 
agree with the Mitakshara and recognise the widow’s 
right of inheritance only when her husband was not a 
member of the joint family at the time of his death. 

To Jimtitavihana, the founder of the Dayabhaga 
school, belongs the credit of liberalising the law still 
further in favour of the widow, We have seen above 
( anU, p. 268 ) that he would not include inherited 
property under Stridhana, This was so, because he 
wanted to disarm social opposition to his revolutionary 
proposal to make the widow an heir to her husband, 
even when be was a member of the joint family at 
the time of his death. While anxious that every 
widow should inherit her husband’s share in 
the joint family property, he wanted to prevent it 
from going outside the family to Stridhana heirs. 
He therefore did not include it under her Strldhana. 

The Dayabhaga law undoubtedly marks a fur¬ 
ther step in the expansion of the widow’s rights. It 
lays down that the widow can get her husband's share 
in the family property, even if be happened to be a 
member of the joint family at the time of his death. 
Jimutavahana reli^ upon a text of Brihaspati, which 
is silent^ about separation and declares that the pro¬ 
perty of a person can devolve upon his brother, only 
when he dies without leaving a son or a widow behind^ 
He further points out that even when brothers are 

^ ?iw vrrr: i 
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living as membert oi a joint family, according to his 
conception of this institution, each one has got his 
own share oleeriy determined, though not speciheally 
separated by metes and hounds; it is then but fair 
!that it should be earmarked for hia wife'. There is 
further nothing to prove that the wife’s co-ownership 
in the husband’s property, that arises at the marriage, 
automatically terminates at his death, if it happens 
while the family is still joint*. It is therefore but fair 
•that she should be allowed to inherit her husband’s . 
•share irrespective of the consideration as to whether 
he had separated from the joint family or not. 

If the texts, on which JimQtavahana had relied, 
had been utilised to their fullest capacity, they would 
have easily enabled him to declare that the estate which 
the widow inherits is an absolute and not a littdted one. 
The widow is the living half of the husband, says Bri-v/ 
haspati;, and therefore no one can get the right to 
inherit the deceasd’s property as long as she is alive. 
Now JimQtavahana could have easily argued that the 
powers of the surviving half (the widow) cannot be 
less than those of the expired half (the husband), and so 
the widow’s estate would be as absolute as that of 
her husband, she having the power of sale, mortgage 
or gift. He however did not take this step, but 
maintained that the widow had only a life estate in 
her inheritance. She could utilise its full income in 
.any way she liked, but she could not touch its corpus. 

n 5 I 
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To understand Jimatavahema*8 reluctance to 
grant to the ‘nidow a fuJl estate in her inheritance, we 
shall have to discuss the history of the question. The 
early jurists, like Vishtiu and Yajfiavalkya, who have 
recognised the widow as an heir, have nowhere used any 
expressions to show that they regarded her as a Ikuited 
heir. It is therefore possible to argue that they intended 
to invest her with the same full powers which they 
granted to other heirs like the son, the father or the 
brother, whom they have mentioned along with her. 
In the long discussion of the subject in the MHor 
hskara> Vijflajie^vara also nowhere states or hints that 
Hie widow was a limited heir, having no right to dispose 
of the corpus of the property. In the concluding 
eentence of his discussion he stat^, ' Therefore the 
chaste and regularly married wife of a person, who 
has died without leaving behind any sons, and who had 
separated from the jonint family and not reunited 
with it, inherits his entire property^. He has intro¬ 
duced here several qualifying adjectives, very care¬ 
fully chosen; but there is none to surest that he 
regarded the widow’s estate as a limited one. 

A number of other jurists, however, declare de¬ 
finitely that the widow is a limited heir. An autho¬ 
rity quoted by the Mahabharata states that the widow 
can only utilise the income of the property she has 
inherited; she can under no drcumstances dispose of 
it*. KStyayana states that the inheritance will revert 

I At yaj-, n, iss. 
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to reversioiiers after the deatii of the widow, she 
having no power to dispose of it^ Biihaspati, we 
have seen, was a fervent champion of the widow’s 
ri^ts, but even he expressly declares that her powers 
over her inheritance are limited; she cannot sell, 
mortgage or gift it away. He, however, permits a 
gift for religious purposes, which presumably was to 
be of a small portion only*. Narada declines to 
concede full powers to the wife even over her Stridhana, 
if it comprised of any imm<‘veable property. The 
wise have declared, says this sage, that transactions of . 
landed property like sale, mortgage or gift, if made 
by women, are automatically invalid®. 

To conclude, we find that even some of the 
warmest champions of the widow’s right of inheritance 
like Brihaspati definitely declare her to be a limited v/' 
heir, while others like Yajftavalkya and Vishpu are ^ 
merely silent on the point. No one specifically in¬ 
vests her with the power to dispose of the immove¬ 
able property in her inheritance, gifts for religious 
purposes being the only exception. It is therefore 
clear that down to the 12th century, the widow was 

* II 3 WT I 
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intended to be given only a limited power over her 
inheritance. Society was, as shown already, vefy 
reluctant to recognise the widow as even a limited heir; 
it would have summarily rejected the case of her Cham* 
pions, if they had suggested that she should be invested 
with absolute powers over her inheritance, 

Late medieval period, c. 1200*1800 a. d., was 
y the most conservative one in the history of 
Hindu customs and institutions. It, however, can 
claim the credit of attempting to extend the widow's 
powers over her estate in one direction. We have 
seen above how down to c. 1200 a. d., jurists were un¬ 
willing to concede to the widow the right to alienate 
her eetate. Writers of legal digits after that date are 
seen to encourage the tendency to recognise this r^ht 
under certain circumstances. There was a text of 
Brihaspati which, as pointed out already, permitted 
the widow to gift away a portion of her property for 
religious and spiritual purposes*. Medieval writers 
like Deva^bbatta and Nilakai;itha particularly em¬ 
phasise on this right. The former states that when 
sale or roortgage of the immoveable property was pro¬ 
hibited to the widow, what was meant was that she 
should not gift it away in one form or another to per¬ 
sons of questionable character like singers, dancers 
and actors^. The latter maintains that women have 


inherent powers to make gifts for spiritual purposes^. 


1 ante, p. 915 n. 2. 
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Neither Devapabhatta nor Nilakaptha however 
states whether the consent of the next reversioners 
was necessary for validating such a transaction. 
The language which they have used would suggest 
that if the gift was a bona fide one for religious pur¬ 
poses, the widow could give it herself without the 
consent of the reversioners. The actual practice 
seems to have varied considerably. We have no re¬ 
corded cases for northern India, but south Indian in¬ 
scriptions of the medieval period show that the silence 
of the authorities was interpreted difierently by 
different persons and localities. 

There was one view that the express permission 
of the reversioners was an essential pre-requisite for 
guch a transaction. It would be therefore better if 
the gift purported to be made jointly by the widow 
and the reversioners. Some inscriptions from south 
India show that this opinion was acted upon in prac¬ 
tice on several occasions. Thus a 10th century 
epigraph from Mysore records a gift of land given 
by a widow and her brother-in-law (E.C., XI, Holhere 
No. S8). The brother-in-law is obviously introduced 
here to show that the transaction had the fuU 
consent of the next reversioner. The widow alone 
could not have sold the property. A 12th century 
inscription from the same state records the 
donation given by a widow to a temple along 
with her brother-in-law and ^rlvaishpavas. Here it 
is clear that the consent of not only the next rever¬ 
sioner but of the whole caste was deemed necessary 
to validate the transaction (ibid, X, No. 100 A). 
A ISth century inscription from Madura district 
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narrates how two childless widows wanted to give a 
garden to a temple, how their relations would not 
sanction the transaction, and how eventually they 
could achieve their object only by security the per* 
mission of some other reversioners (S. 1. E. B., 191d, 
No. 401). It is quite clear from the above cases that 
the widow’s estate was regarded as a limited one. 
The permission of the next reversioner, if not of the 
whole caste, was necessary to enable her to gift it even 
for a religious purpose. 

There are, however, other records equally numer¬ 
ous and hailing from the same part of the country, 
which record sales or gifts of landed property by 
widows made for religious purpo888,but which ate silent 
about any permission of the reversioners. A 12th 
century inficription from Trichinopoly district re¬ 
cords the gift of a piece of land by a Brahmana widow 
made in favour of a temple; a 13th century inscrip¬ 
tion from Kolar district refers to a sale by a widow 
of her own share in her landed property; a 15th 
century recoird memtions a Brahmana widow build¬ 
ing a temple and giving to it a gift of land for the spi¬ 
ritual benefit of herself and her husband; a 17th cen¬ 
tury inscription describes how a Brahmana lady gifted 
away a whole village to a templeIn none of these 
records it is anywhere mentioned or suggested that 
any of the widows had obtained the consent or per- 
mi^ion of any reversioner for disposing her 
landed property. Had any such permission been 
reived, it would have been surely mentioned, as w^ 

I IM.P. Ill, p. 1544; E,C., X, Kolar No. 108; I. 

p. 58; E.C.. XI, Holkere No. 80. 
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don© by the persons who drew up the documents re* 
ferred to in the last para. It is to be noted that these 
epigraphs were hthic deeds of title, intended to last 
for centuries; it is natural to presume that they would 
have carefully mentioned all relevant circumstances 
that would have been necessary to prove that the 
transactions recorded were valid ones, and the donees 
had acquired full and unquestioned titles. 

The epigraphio evidence then shows that the 
custom differed with different castes and different 
localities in south India. Some sections of society 
felt that the permission of the reversioners was neces> 
sary to validate even a religious gift; others thought 
that it might be dispensed with. When we note that 
our jurists all belonged to the priestly class, it need 
not be wondered that their general tendency should 
have been to give the widow an unrestricted power 
in the matter. 

While pleading for an unrestricted power to the 
widow to make gifts for religious purposes, Mitraroi^ra, 
& 17th century jurist of the United Provinces,, uses 
some expressions, suggesting that he was half inclined 
to sanction bona fide sales or gifts made even for non* 
religious purposes. ‘ To those who contend ’ says 
he, ‘that women have no right to sell or gift away 
their husbands* inheritance, we ask; do you mean to 
maintain that even if the gift or sale in question has 
already become an accomplished fact, it would become 
invalid merely because it was made by a woman ? 
This is unfair.. - .Texts prohibiting sales etc. refer to 
the disposal of landed property made to vicious 
persons with the malicious purpose of defeating the 
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rights of coparceners. They do not invalidate gifte 
etc. properly made. OwMrshi/p gives the ri^U of die- 
posoi 05 mwih over the immoveohles as over the move¬ 
ables, and an occompUshed transaoHon can«o^ be wtr 
settled ewn hg a hundred sacred This principle 

wonld have undoubtedly invested the widow with full 
rights of disposal even over immoveable property. 
But Mitramika not only does not draw its natural 
corollary, but proceeds immediately to eircumscribe 
its apphcation. For he concludes his diacu^ion with 
the observation, ‘ It therefore follows that a widoy 
can dispose of lier immoveable property either for 
making a religious gift or for maintaining herself or 
for other proved nec^sities;^’ he does not add ‘ or 
for any other purpose she may like.* In spite of bis 
liberal principles Mitramiira was thus prepared to 
invest the widow just with those powers, which have 
been recognised in modem courts. It is clear that 
society was not yet prepared to grant the widow an 
vinr«stricted power over her immoveable inheritance. 
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Should we now chtmge the law and invest tie 
widow with full powers over the immoveable property 
inherited by her ? This is a question on which opinion 
is divided at present. Dr. Deshmukh’s bill, intro¬ 
duced in 19S6 in the Imperial Assembly, sought to 
invest the widow with this power, but the effort failed. 
The educated woman naturally feels it an insult that 
she should not have a power over ter inheritance, 
■which is conceded to the most illiterate and inexperien¬ 
ced villager. We must, however, note that even at 
present the widow can sell or mortgage her property for 
genuine necessities. The disability is that her powers 
in this connection are not unrestricted. This is of 
course a disability from one point of view, but also a 
protection from another. In the Punjab and Pales¬ 
tine, for instance, male peasants had norestricted 
powers of alienation; the result was that many of 
them sold away their valuable lands and eventually 
became paupers, as they could not prop«ly utilise or 
invest the sale proceeds. Eventually the govern¬ 
ments of th«e provinces had to restrict these powers 
in the interests of the peasants themselves. We should 
not forget that 95 percent, widows are still uneducated, 
inexperienced and altogether innocent of the pro¬ 
visions of law. If they are given the right to dispose 
of their landed property, many of them will be induced 
by interested parties to enter into unwise transac¬ 
tions. The money realised from sale will not last long, 
and the majority of widows disposing of their property 
will eventually find that they have lost both 
the lands and their sale' proceeds. Theix condition 
will then become very pitiable. In the present circum- 
21 [ w.H.o. ] 
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stances, therefore, it is notin the inter^tsof the widows 
as a dasa that they should have unrestricted power 
of alienation. A beginning, however, should be made 
by giving it to those widows, who possess certain 
mminium educational qnaliAcations. This of course 
will often adversely affect the prospective rights of 
reversioners, but they have been already annihilated 
by the rulit^ of the Privy Council, which has given 
the widow in many parts of the country an unrestricted 
power of adoption. If coparceners cultivate friendly 
and cordial relations with the widow, there is no 
reason why she should wantonly defeat their 
expectations. She would then take as much 
interest in her husband's family as her coparceners, 
and would not normally stand in the way of its con- 1 
tinned prosperity ^ter her death by selling or willii^ I 
away her share. 

Till 1937 it was only in Bengal where the Days- 
bhaga law prevailed,that the widow could inhereit her 
husband’s property, even if he had died as a member of 
the joint family. Outside Bengal, she was recognised as 
an heir, only if her husband had effected a separation 
from the joint family before his death. This was the 
law as it was laid down in the Mitakshara and enforced 
in modem courts. The latter, however, were anxious 
to help the widow as much as they could, and sought 
to facilitate matters in her favour by decreeing that a 
person should be regarded as being separated from 
the joint family, not only when he had actually severed 
his oonnection, but also when he had merely commu* 
nicated bis intention of doing so to his other copar¬ 
ceners. This used to enable many persons, who did 
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not share the traditional regard for the sanctity of the 
joint family, to secure the devolution of their shares 
upon their wives. Those wives, however, who did 
not advise their husbands to take this rather unplea¬ 
sant step, got as a reward for their regard for the 
joint family, the misfortune oflosii^ their right of in¬ 
heritance to their husbands. This was undoubtedly 
an undesirable and anomalous state of affairs. The 
Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act of 1987 extends 
the Dayabh^ principle to the whole of British Indie, 
and invests the widow with the right to inherit her 
husband’s share in the family property, irrespective 
of the consideration as to whether he had effected 
a separation from the joint family or not. This is 
a step in the right direction and will be adopted by 
Indian states also in the near future. 

Section 8 

Other Fejcadb Heirs. 

We have considered so far the right of inheri¬ 
tance of the daughter, the wife and the widow. The 
oases of remaining female heirs need not be considered 
in detail in the present work. Only some words will 
be necessary about a few of them. 

The right of the mother to inherit the property 
of her son was recognised fairly early. Manu, who 
does not recognise the widow as an heir, concedes to 
the mother the right to inherit the property of a son 
dying without any issues (IX, 217). All the jurists 
concur with Manu in this matter. Some of them do 
not even allow sons to partition family property as 
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long &s the mottier ia aliVfe. In practice the widowed 
mother was regarded as the sole controller of the estald, 
though the sons were its legal heirs and owners. Hiindd 
culture held the mother in very high reverence; So 
her right of inheritance came to be recognised mnoh 
earlier than that of the wife or the widow. In every 
day life, however, occasions were very few when pro¬ 
perty passed to a mother as the next heir of an issne- 
Ises son. The recognition of this right did not th^- 
fore give rise to many exceptions to the general vieW 
of eariy times that women ^onld not be recognised as 
heirs. The grandmother's claim to inherit her grand- 
80 n *8 property was also recognised very early ft>r 
reasons similar to those which operated in favour of 
the mother. In actual practice, however, not even 
one grand-mother m a million could have got an op¬ 
portunity of being benefited by this concession. 
Por she was a fairly distant heir and came only after 
the parents and brothers of the deceased. The recog¬ 
nition of the widow, on the other band, as the next 
heir to an issueless husband a revolutionary step, 
as it was sure to give rise to a large number of female 
heirs in actual practice. A Jong time therefore had to 
elapse before it could be taken. 

We have seen above that the Deccan was the ‘ 
pioneer in recognising women^s rights of inheritance. 
She continues her lead even today, for the Bombay 
school recognises a larger number of female heirs 
ti)an any other school of Hindu Law. It is the only 
school ^ch gives the right of inheritance to the 
widows of the agnates (Gotraja Sapindas). It is 
mteiaaliug to note that even the MitaJcshara does 
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not support theii claim to inheritance^. In Bombay 
Presidency, however, the right of the widows of agnates 
was recognised, mainly because local enqiury showed 
that it was actually conceded in practice. The courts 
were also influenced to some extent by a wrong 
translation of a passage in Manusmnii by Sir William 
Jones. He had translated the line in question as 
‘ To the nearest Sapi^ia, fnale or female, the in¬ 
heritance next belongs.’ The italicised words are not 
in the original at alls; Sir William Jones had added 
them on the authority of Kulluka, who has explained 
the term Sapigda as puman strl va, 'either male or 
female'. It will be seen from this incidence how 
adventitious circumstances connected with early 
translations have in some cases considerably affected 
the development of Hindu Law in modem timea^. 

The sister has been placed much higher in the 
line of succession in the Bombay school t h a n any¬ 
where else. She comes immediately after the grand¬ 
mother, mainly on account ol an ingenious argument 
advanced in the Mayukha*. It is clear that 
Nilakanfcha is here trying to justify a known usage 
with the help of some specious arguments. 

Among the heirs of the descending order, Hindu 
jurists have been the hardest on the widowed daughter- 

1 The MiakihorS does not &t all mention the paternal unele'e 
wife or her daught©r*in*Uw es an heir. Neither Devanabbaita nor 
Mitramiaa recognises Goiraja Sapinia widows as heirs- $CV., 
p,694; y3fV.,p. 671- 
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in-law. Only one among them, Nanda Pafldita (c. 
1575 A.n.), recognises hex as an heix^. The rest foond 
it difficult to grant her any relief. The reasons are 
easy to understand. The Mitakshara recognised the 
widow as an heir only when her husband had already 
separated from the joint family. It was regarded as 
highly indecorous for a son to separate from his father 
or grandfather; so there were hardly any widowed 
daughters-in-law in society who could claim a share 
under the Mitaksham scheme of succession. Under 
the Dayabhaga law, the separation of her husband 
from the family was no doubt not necessary for a 
widow to get a share; there was, however, another 
fatal difficulty in the way of the widow of the pre¬ 
deceased son. Under the Dayabhaga scheme, the son 
could get no right in the family property till after the 
death of the father; the widowed daughter-in-law 
could claim no share in the family property, because 
her husband himself was entitled to none at the time 
of his death. Thus both the Mitahshara and the 
Dayabhaga shools could extend no relief to the widow 
of a predeceased son. The British courts followed 
faithfully the medieval authoritiee on this point, and 
were therefore unable to liberalise the law in her 
favour. The situation has changed in 1987 with the 
passing of Hindu Women^s Right to Property Act; 
now the widow of a predeceased son can get a life 
1 Cl^ 
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estate in tie share to -which her husband would have 
entitled. 

It is not neceasaiy to consider the rights of in- 
heritanoe of any more female heirs for the purpose of 
our present work. We therefore now pass on to con- 
nder women’s rights at partition. 

Section 4 
Partition 

The theory of joint ownership should have invest¬ 
ed the wife -with the right to demand a partition 
against her husband in ease it became impossible for 
her to live with him. No such right was however re¬ 
cognised. YajaavJlkya lays down that a -wife 
should get a third share in her husband’s property, if 
she is unjustly superseded*. He is, however, the only 
jurist to recognise such a right, and it is quite possible 
that in actual practice, husbands may have managed 
to escape this liability under the plea that the wives 
superseded were disobedient ones. It may he, how- 
ever, pointed out that to demand a partition was 
regarded as a very unbecoming procedure; even agrown 
up son could not ask for it. if his father were living 
jointly with his grand-father or other elderly colla¬ 
terals. The wife thus suffered from the same disahilitie-s 
as against her husband, as the son suffered as against 
the father. It is however high time to invest the wife 
with an mcontestihle right to demand her full share in 
the property, if she is compelled to live separately 

iuj \\w ftW) ‘I 1,76. 
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owing to hot husband’s misdemeaaoui. In such easas, 
sha ought to get a share equal to that of a son. 

Let us DOW consider normal cases of partition and 
women’s rights on such occasions. The Vedic literature 
occasionally refers to a partition made by the father 
during his life time*; there is, however, nothing 
to indicate whether the wife used to reoelve a share 
on such occasions- Very probably, in spite of the 
general prejudice against allowing a share to women 
in Inheritance, the father must have assigned an 
adequate share to his wife, if she were living at the 
time. In actual practice, the assigning of a share to 
the wife must have merely amounted to tbe patriarch 
reser^'ing two shares for himself as against one assigned 
to each son. The wife probably got no independent 
control over it. 

While describing partition, many of the Dharma* 
6astra writers expressly include the mother, the wife 
and the daughter among the parties entitled to a 
moity. Among th^ the case of the daughter has been 
already considered {ante, pp. 238-92). As far as the 
wife is concerned, both Vajfiavalkya and Katyayana 
allow her a share. If the partition had taken place 
during the husband’s life time, very probably the wife 
must be allowing her husband to be in possession of her 
share ; it must have therefore merely increased her 
husband’s moity. It is interesting to note that Narada 
allows two shares to the husband at partition^; the 
second one was probably intended for his wife. 

‘ firirfr ^ I B.V., 1,70, 6; sec also T.$., Ill, 
1 , 9 ,^. 

* ftm i xiil, la. 
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Yajfiavalkya allows the widowed mother a share 
oqual to that of her son'. Sukra allows her only a 
one fourth share (IV, 5, 297), hut his view is not 
^red by the vast majority of jurists, who insist 
that the mother should receive one full share. Some 
writers attempted to curtail the full share 
allowed to the mother by suggesting that the ex- 
preesion ‘equal share’ is not to be interpreted literally; 
it is really intended to mean just as much wealth as 
may be necessary for her maintenance. The MHak^ 
^hara, however, rightly points out the utter unreason¬ 
ableness of this interpretation and maintains that the 
widowed mother must get a full share*. Most of tlie 
jurists have accepted this view, as also the modem 
law courts- The latter/however, bad given the ruling 
that the mother could get this share only if her soM 
sued for a partition; she could not herself bring the suit. 
Ihis was clearly against the spirit ol the Hindu law. 
Manu and Kautilya do not even permit brothers to 
effect a partition during the mother’s lifetime*; they 
would have been shocked to be told that the mother 
eould get her share only if her sons chose to effect a 
partition. The law therefore needed a change in the 
direction of allowing the mother to sue for her shwfe, in 
1 lift fafwwpftrww: wwf: ( 

^ awt wri ^ wi it * 15 . 

ftfiM mRwrtr ^ t n. 12S. 

smwWWnR i On Ysj., If, IW. 

Sm also V.D,8.. XYUI, H. Kiiyaif<m<uSTo4^a. v, 698. 

S Afowfc fX, lOi* Arthaiaaf'K lU. 5- 
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case she conld cot puJl on well with her sons. 
This desideiatmn has now been achieved by the 
Hindu Women’s Bight to Property Act passed in 
1987 by the Indian Legislature. 

We have now finished the history of the pro* 
prietary rights of women. It has no donbt detained 
us rather long, bat it has made many interesting dis> 
closures. We found that it did not take long for Hindu 
society to set aside primitive theories about women 
being mere chattel. It recognised their right to 
Sthdhaua fairly early and went on expanding its scope^ 
till eventually by the 12th century a. d., all varieties 
of property were included in it ah over India, except 
in Bez^l. In normal times the husband was not 
allowed to touch this property of his wife. The only 
‘ development necessary in modem times in this con¬ 
nection is the recognition of the right of the wife to 
a small percentage in the husband’s income as her 
hhartridatta slriddana, in recognition of the joint 
ownership of the family property and her valuable 
services in the household management. This would 
remove the difficulties of the modem sensitive wife, 
who does not like that for every little expenditure 
which she may have to incur, she should have to secure 
expressly or impliedly the penniasion of her husband. 

The position of the wife cts-a-uw the husb&nd wae 
not satisfactory. She could not enforce a partition 
against him, if he persistently misbehaved or em¬ 
barked upon a second marriage. Yajflavalkya, no 
doubt, allowed the wife a one third share in the family 
property, if she was unjustly superseded- He was, 
however, in a hopeless minority. We must, however. 
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DOW follow his lead and allow the wife to claim a 
share at least equal to that of a son, if she is forced to 
live separately for no fault of her own. This would 
remove the proprietary disabilities from which such 
wives suffer at present on account of their having no 
share in the patrimony. We must further render it 
impossible for the husband to mortgage or sell hia 
wife’s share in the family property without her ex¬ 
press consent. 

Hindu jurists held marrij^e to be indispensable 
for the daughter, and therefore felt that they should 
merely provide for it. They went to the extent of 
laying down that a brother should provide for his 
sister’s marriage even if there were no ancestral 
assets for the purpose. They were, however, opposed 
to give her a right of inheritance in the patrimony 
along with her brothers. The religious theory was 
that the marriage completely transfers the bride to 
the new family, and the jurists therefor© felt that she 
should be provided for from its a-ssets. We have shown 
above (ante, pp ^91-7) how on the whole this is a 
reasonable and satisfactory arrangement. There are 
many difficulties to encounter and few benefits to 
accrue from giving a daughter the right of inheritance 
aloi^ with her brothers. The present law gives rise to 
certain anomalies in some abnormal cases, but the 
correct remedy is to enlarge the wife’s rights as against 
the husbmid on the lines indicated above. Of course, 
as far as daughters who remain unmarried are concern¬ 
ed, they should be given a share in patrimony equal 
to half that of their brothers’. This innovation will 
have the support of the practice of the Vedic age. 
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The brotherldss daught^ has been legardad as an 
heir ebce very early times. In Bombay preaidoncy 
she takes the property as an absolute heir. This 
riiould now be extended to the whole of the country, 

For a long time the widow was not recognised 
as an heir, mainly because she usually possessed some 
kind of son, as a guardian for whom she could hold 
her husband’s share in the family property. When the 
custom of Niyoga disappeared and the childless widow 
came on the scene, Hindu society soon became alive 
to the necessity of recognising her as an heir. The 
fervour and seal with which the battle of her right 
of inheritance was fought, are creditable for Hindu ' 
culture. The widow was no doubt regarded as a 
limited heir. She could, however, utilise the full income 
of the property, howsoever large it may be ; only 
she could not alienate it without sufficient cause. 
Wh^ we consider how the vast majority of Hindu 
widows were illiterate at this time, this limitation must 
be pronounced to have been more a protection than 
a disability. The time has not yet come when we 
can eOaob a wholesale change in the law on the point. 

A beginning should, however, be made by allowing 
women the right of ali^iation, if they possess certain 
minimum educational quaJi^oations, 

The Bengal school was most liberal to tJie widow ; 
it allowed her to beeome an heir, even if her husband 
had not separated from the joint fwnily. This prin¬ 
ciple has been extended to the whole country since 
iW7; so a legitimate grievance, from whi<h the 
widows under the Mitakshara law were suffering, hap 
be® now removed, 


A obkeral resuhb 
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It will be thus seen from the above survey that 
the proprietary rights of women have been develop- 
ii^ fairly satisfactorily. As circumstances changed, 
they were being enlarged by Hindu jurists without 
any agitation whatever on the part of women. Society 
was actuated by a geuuine desire to improve their 
ecottomic lot, and did not hesitate to adopt measures 
that considerably curtailed the time-honoured rights 
of male coparceners. The courage that was shown in 
investing the widow with the r^ht of inheritance, even 
when her elderly relations like brothexs-in-law were 
alive, was really of a high order, when we consider the 
prevailing patriarchal atmosphere in society. The 
progress made cannot be of course regarded as 
adequate by the modem woman, but we must 
recognise that each age has its own limitations and 
cannot easily rise above them. Modern Hindu society 
has been showing a keen desire to enlarge the proprie^ 
tary rights of women, and baa already succeeded in 
getting le^lative sanction to some important 
ameliorative measures both in British India and in 
some Indian States. It is interesting to add that the 
states of Baroda and Mysore have, under the inspira¬ 
tion of their enlightened rulers, led the way in the 
matter- Public opinion is very keen in removing all 
the proprietary disabilities of women, and a few 
improvements that are still necessary wiU soon be 
brought about under its growing preesure. 



CHAPTEB X. 


Drsbs and Ornaments. 

A detailed study of the dress and c*n&iaent9 
worn by Hindu women of different classes age by age 
would be out of place in this work, which disciasses 
their position in society mainly from the sociological 
point of view. It would require a separate volume, 
profusely illustrated. We propose to treat the sub¬ 
ject here only in its broad outlines, so that the reader 
ni^y get a general idea about it. In a book which pro¬ 
fesses to discuss the position of women in an exhaus¬ 
tive manner, a chapter on their dress and oroaments 
is perhaps indispensable. 

D&sss. 

The Vedic literature supplies us with very little 
infomiation about the dress of the women of the age. 
The vocabulary itself of the period has got no sepa¬ 
rate words to denote women’s clothes. The same 
words are used to denote the different clothes worn 
both by men and women. An under-garment (tj&nJ 
^aram) and an upper garment {jiandhanam) were 
m general use among the members of both the sexes. 
A waistband wae used round tiie lower garment 
(8. Br., 1 , 8, 8, 6). Probably both the garments were 
luoally coloured in the case of women, for the Vedic 
literature refers to the dyer (V. 5., SO, 12). In 
addition to the two garments, mentioned above, kings 
tised Ut wear a gorgeous mantle (drapi) on ceremonious 
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occasions. Queens also probably had the counterpart 
of this mantle in the form of an embroidered shawl, 
though there is no definite evidence on the point. 
In one place goddess Indtapi is described as wearing 
a headdress (u5?int5?w, S. Br,, XIV, 2, 1, 8); it is 
probable that the well-to-do ladies of the Vedic age 
were also doing the same. 

We get no information or clue as to how the lower 
garment or sari was worn in these days. The art of 
weaving was well developed, and it is fairly certain 
that the sari was a long piece, about five or six yards 
in length- A portion of it was therefore very probably 
used to cover the upper part of the body as well, as 
is done in modem times all over the country. The 
additional upper garment {faridhanam ) was probably 
used only on ceremonious occasions. The same was 
probably the case with tl\e head-dress. 

The epics show that the dress of women continued 
to be more or less of the above type for a long time. 
Draupadi's remarks, when summoned to the gamb- 
)ir>g hall, make it clear that to go out without an upper 
garment properly covering the entire bust was regarded 
as indecorous^ At home, however, only one «in 
was worn, but it used to cover the shoulders and bosom 
as weU; Draupadi, when dragged out by her gar¬ 
ment by Duasasana, is described as having the upper 
part of her sari falling down^. The additional upper 
garment was not absolutely nece^ary to cover the bush 
It only formed part of the ceremonious dress. 8ita 

1 qV W IWt WWr ^ U II, 8944. 

2 n II, 89,47. 
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liiewfote could disp^ase with it when she wanted e 
piece of cloth to tie her ornamente in order to drop them 
down to Sogriva, when she was very anxious to leave 
behind a clue about her abduction, as she was being t 
canied away in the air by Bavana. 

The fashion in the Yedic age of wearing a head¬ 
dress was followed in later times in some provinces but 
given np in others. To judge from the evidence of scul¬ 
pture, we find that it continued to be current in Central 
India, Malava and United Provinces down to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. In the sculptures of the 
Sanga period at Bharhut, Sanobi and Mathura, ladies 
invariably appear with a head-dress (See Plate IIIQ. 
To judge from the statue of a Yakehini found at 
Didarganj near Patna (See Plate TV), it would appear 
that women in eastern India, however, had deve¬ 
loped a dislike for the head-dress more than two thou¬ 
sand years ago. Gradually the head-dress became an 
antiquated fashion all over the country. It begins to 
disappear from the sculptures and paintings from 
about the 4th century a. d. No women in Ajanta 
frescoes are seen to wear it. The same is generally 
the case with medieval sculptures all over the coun¬ 
try. Classical Sanskiit literature al^ does not refer 
to it. The head-dress for women eventually disappear¬ 
ed from the country, probably because it was felt to 
besuperfions. Orthodox women found it more convey 
nient to cover their heads with a portion of their saris. 
Fashionable ladies did not like to conceal from view 
their elaborate and artistic coiffure (See Plate VIII). 

The dassical Sanskiit literature supplies us with 
meagre and disappointing data about the dress of 
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women dorii^ the first millennihm of the Cbnstian 
era. It no doubt grows •very eloquait in several 
places in describing in detail the beauty of young 
ladies and their attractive and numerous ornaments 
but it rarely describes the constituents of their dress 
or the precise manner in which it was worn. The scanty 
evidence available from it shows that normally women 
required two garments during this period also. The 
upper garment or shawl was, however, used only on 
ceremonious occasions. Godd^s Lakshmi, who appears 
seated on numerous Gupta corns, is seen invariably wear¬ 
ing a shawl, which completely covers her bosom, bust 
and arms down to the wrist (Allan, Catalog^ic of 
Gupta Coins, PI. I, Nos., 6,10, IS). When in the standing 
posture, ladies used to wear the shawl in di^eient 
ways. Sometimes it used to cover their entire person 
down to the ankles (iWd., PI. Ill, No. 6); if they hap¬ 
pened to stand •with their palms on the waist, 
they often used to fold the garment and pass it over 
their shoulders and allow it to hang down to the ankles 
through the arm cavities {Ibid., No. 5). At home the 
eaK alone was sufficient; a portion of it could be 
passed over the shoulders, so as to completely 
cover the entire bust, navel and breasts. Their waist¬ 
band, for instance, could become visible only if the 
upper part of the sari happened to slip down. This 
could usually occur either when a woman was beside her¬ 
self, being confounded or overpowered •with terror’, or 

l Compare, for lostanoe. the description of Oopis given by 
Bhssa, wben they vrere terrifidd by the dreadful £gbt of 
with Kabya eexpentt—• 

SOiadiant, TV, 1. 
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■^hsD she was ^sious to disclose the charms oi her per¬ 
son when bent upon wimiingoverahaughtfsageor an in¬ 
different lover'. Normally the upper part ot the son : 
covered not only the bust, but it also reached down 
to the knees. Eaja&khara is explicit on the point. 
DharmasMtra writers also lay it down that women 
should be BO dressed that their navel should never 
become visible and legs should be covered down to 
the ankles*. 

The sculptural evidence, however, seems to be 
partly in conflict with the above observations, based 
mainly on the data of literature. In the early sculp- 
turns of the Punjab and the North Western Frontier 
Province (c. 100 B. o. to c. SOO a. d.), we undoubtedly 
come across several female statues whose torsos are 
covered with a portion of their saris, as described 
in the epics and classical Sanskrit literature. Such, 
for instance, is the case with the numerous statues of 
Hariti^. Mayadevi seated by her husband’s side when 
lifitenii^ to the prophesy about her new bom babe, 
and a beautiful standing Nagini in human form (See 
PI. rV, a) are both shown coverii^ their shoulders 

1 Oompar©, for instftDC®, Aivaghosha’e deacription of oas 
of the dsmseU sent to diwaade priuc© Siddhartb© from rwiouBO- 
log tbe world:— 

^ PRrijqTw srn n BiMiacharita, IV, 33, 

^ ST sTlfH vfti<UT?T I ^ ?tFT1 ^ 

a Boobboffer. Early Indian Sadpt/vn, PI. ISO B; Crr ucidwedel, 
Bvddhitt Art in India, (Bag. TraoB.), p. 104, fig. 55. 
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and breasts with a portion of their soh^^. The same is 
the case with several female statues at Mathura^. 

But the sculptures in Centra) and Southern India 
and the paintings at Ajanta and Bagh caves have quite 
a different tale to tell. In the sculptures at Bharbut 
{c. 150 B. c.) the ^ari is generally seen covering the 
lower person only; no part of it is taken round the 
bust so as to cover the breasts and shoulders (See PL 
III, b). a separate upper garment is often worn by 
women, but it does not at all cover their bosom 
(See PI. ni, a). The same is the case with the 
sculptures at Sanchi and Amaraoti and the paintings 
at Ajanta, which cover the first four or five centuries 
of the Christian era. 

How are we to explain this phenomenon of wo¬ 
men appearing without any clothing over their upper 
person in the sculptures and paintings of Central 
and Southern India ? Several explanations have 
been offered in this connection. Cunningham thoi^ht 
that nudity conveyed no sense of indecency in India 
prior to the advent of the Muslims; so women in sculp¬ 
tures and paintings naturally appear to be very 
scantily dressed {Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 
102-8). This theory, however, ignores the data of 
the Gandhara sculptures, where women appear with 
their busts properly covered, and is in conflict with 
the evidence of contemporary literature, which makes 
it quite clear that it was regarded as highly indecorous 
for a woman to move out without completely cover- 

1. HargnaT9, Bvddiut Story in Slone, PL VllCi Baeh- 
hoffer, PI. 150 A. 

S Ag&ma], MaihurS fci BuddhahaUt, PL XIV. 
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vog her uppei: person. How then are we to explain 
this appar^it conflict between the data oi scnlpturea 
and the evidence of literature ? 

Cunningham did not make proper allowance for 
the circumstance that some of the carvings are not 
left at present in the same condition in which they 
were, when they were finished by the artifita hundreds 
of years before. Havell has pointed out fliat the 
exa^erated thinness of the of the human figure 
at Amaraoti makes it clear that the sculptures 
had their finishing coat of plastoih ShnmMit Bala- 
aaheb Pantapratinidhi, Bajasaheb of Aundh, who 
is a distiz^uished artist and art critic, has adduced 
further evidence in support of the above theory. 
He has pointed out that in some baareliefs at Amaraoti 
ladies are to be seen having the sari at the waist 
and also at the feet rolling in folds. At their baok 
also we see some folds hanging down. But the thighs 
and legs are bare ( See PI. VI). Now it is clearly 
imposeible to so wear a sari that it should cover the 
waist and feet, but leave the legs and thighs bare in 
front. The only possible explanation is the one 
offered by (he Bajasaheb, Xfis., in order to produce 
an effect of transparent garment the limbs of the 
body such as the thighs, etc., were first carved nude 
and then given the finishing touch of coating and 
coiouiing^. It is therefore clear that in Amaraoti 
Bculptuies at any rate nudity was not the order of the 
day; the saris were shown partly in carving and part¬ 
ly in plasieiing and colouring. The upper body there- 

1 indioA 5eu2ptuf« and Painting^ p. 104. 
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foie m&y have bcon covered by that portion of tbd 
sari which was to bo shown in plastoring and ooiour- 
uig. In one case we do actually get the example of a 
lady taking a portion of her sari across her bust and 
over her shoulders, so as to completely cover her 
bosom*. This was the normal dress of the women of 
the age and province. 

It must be, however, admitted that this explana¬ 
tion of the dress being shown partly in carving and 
partly in colouring does not hold good of many schools 
of sculptures in ancient India. Such is particularly 
the case with the sculptures at Bharlmt and Bancbi 
in Central India. Here, unlike at Amraoti, the whole 
of the ^ari covering the waist, the thighs and the legs 
is shown in carving; the method of its wearing 
also shows that no part of it was intended to 
be taken over the shoulders so as to cover the 
bust (See Pis. Ill, a and b). It is therefore not 
possible to argue that the breasts of women m the 
sculptures at these places were intended 'to be 
gubsequenlly covered by a garment that was to be 
shown partly in plastering and partly in colouring. 
This process would have been also a costly one, for 
the sculptures at thoae places were intended to be 
exposed to rain and sunbhine throughout the j’ear. 
Keplastering and recolcnring would have become 
ireqiiently necessary and i Ue monks at these monas¬ 
teries would not have found it always easy to get 
generous donors to defray the recurring expenditure. 
Are we then ti> conclude from the evidence of the 
plastic art that the women in Central India used to 
1 Cunninghfikm, Tw end S*rjmU fVofth*p, Pi. bIX. 
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move about with their breasts uncovered in the early 
centuries of the Christian era? 

Nor can it be argued that the upper person of 
the women in these sculptures is bare, because the 
sculptors were not skilful enough to show the same 
sari as covering both the lower and the upper parts of 
the body. They could have avoided this difficulty by 
using a separate upper garment to cover the bust. As 
a matter of fact, both at Sanchi and Bharhut ladies of 
position are often seen wearing an upper garment, but 
it does not cover the breeatsi (See PI. Ill, a). In the 
case of the Ajanta paintings the excuse of inefficiency 
cannot be advanced. The artists were experts and 
they could easily have shown their women wearuig 
the sari in such a way as to cover both the upper and 
the lower parts of the body. But they have not done 
so. It is true that most of the ladies at ijanta, whose 
breasts appear uncovered, are in the privacy of their 
inner apartments, where they may not perhaps be 
expected to wear their full dress. But in some Ajanta 
frescoes we find women moving about even in public 
streets with the same insufficient dress. In one 
scene, for instance, we see a <^ueeQ figuring in a street 
procession in the state carriage along with her hus¬ 
band ; she is, however, shown as wearing neither 
a jacket nor a bodice; nor is her sari shown covering 
her breasts (Heringharo, Ajanta^ PI. XXIV). 

Shiimant BalasahebFantapratinidhi, the Bajasaheb 
of Anndh, has suggested that we can account for this 
insufficient drees of women at Elora and Ajanta on 
the assumption that the artists were Dravidians in 

1 8«d Bbo. OuiDieb&m, The 8lupa oJBharkui, Pis. XIH. XVIII. 
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cnlturei. Hs points out that even today very few in 
Kocbin and MaJbax wear any upper garment. So the 
Diavidian artists have shown their women folk as 
wearing just the dress that was current in the Dravi- 
diwi society. The Bajasaheh holds that the artists at 
Bharhut and Sanchi, on the other hand, were fol-^ 
lowing the Aryan tradition, and so have shown their 
women as wearing an upper garment which covers the 
breasts and falls over the left shoulder^, 

This theory also is not free from difficulties. It 
may be at the outset pointed out that the distinction 
sou^t to be drawn between the so-called Dravidian 
artists at Ajanta and Elora and the so-called Aryan 
artists and Bharhut and S^icbi is not supported by 
actual data i for the artists at the latter places are as 
indiffierent in covering the breasts of their women as 
those at the former® ^ee PI. Ill, b). Sometimes they 
show their ladies wearing an upper garment, but it is so 
wom as not to cover the breasts at all^ (See PI. Ill, a). 

It is further very doubtful whether all Dravidian 
women were really accustomed to move about with¬ 
out covering their breasts. It is true that till quite 
recently women in Malbar used to regard a bodice 
or an upper garment as not very necessary. But the 
Malbar practice was probably a prituitive one and 
cannot be regarded as typically Dravidian. At any 
rate the women in Tamil and Telugu provinces were not 
accustomed to move about without properly covering 

1 B. 8. Pantpratinidlii, Elofo, p* 100. 

2 IWd, p. 97. 

8 See aUo Stupo of BAorhu/, PI* XXlI. 8, XXIIl. 3- 

4 iWd, Pie- Xin. and XVin. 
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thsir upper person. In trh ip connection the SaptaeaH 
<rf HSla, which ’□ndoubtedly redects the Dravidian 
life during the early centuries of Ohristian era, supplies 
conclasive evidence. Three verses in this anthology- 


make it quite clear that Dravidian ladies used to cover 


their breasts with adequate clothing in the days 
when the Ajanta frescoes were h aing painted. The hist 
oi these clearly refers to the breasts being covered by 
an upper garment^. The anthology further shows that 
Dravidian women not only used to cover their upper 
person with a portion of their son or a separate shawl, 
but also used to wear a bodice or fcancftufei underneath. 


Its ends were tied together between the breasts^, and 
it was not entirely removed even in the privacy of 
the bed-room*. It is not therefore possible to a^ue 
that the women at Biota and Ajanta do not cover 
their breasts because they are the representatives of 
Dravidian culture. The Saptadail shows clearly that the 
Dravidian ladies in contemporary times used to covet 
tiieir upper person both with a bodice and an upper 
garment; the so-called Aryan artists at Sanchi and 
Bharhut are as careless about covering the breasts of 
their women as their so-called Dravidian fellow workers 
at Elora and Ajanta. 


^ RWWT- I VT,69. 

^ sf 9W I n, 60. 

m i vi, 20. 

Banaknt renddrug of the a given here. 
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The real explanation of women appearing without 
their busts being properly covered in the soulptuiw 

paintings of Southern and Central India seems to 
be the artistic convention of the age. Breasts are the 
most signiEcant symbol of motherhood, and the artists 
of these provinces probably felt that they may be 
shown uncovered in works of art, though they may be 
norm^y concealed in actual life under a bodice or aipor- 
tion of the sari. This convention facilitated the task 
of folly exhibiting the beauty of tlie female form with- 
out su^esting any indecency. It also gave tho artists 
an opportunity to show the different beautiful orna¬ 
ments worn on tlie chest and the shoulders (See Bis. 
Ill and IV). This would become quite clear from 
statues like those of Indrani and Karasinihf discovered 
at the Sutna BesidenC}* in Central India, and now 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. In the case 
of these images, the lower and the upper runs of the 
shawls can be clearly seen at the elbows and shoulders. 
But the intervening space, as well as the entire bust, are 
deliberately shown altogether uncovered by the shawl, 
obviously with a view to display the numerous orna¬ 
ments worn at the neck, the chest and the shquider. 
There was nothing unusual in this procedure, for the 
art convention everywhere prescribes a nuich scantier 
dress for women than is actually worn by them in 
daily life. This will be quite evident to all the 
students of ancient and modem sculptures and point¬ 
ings of ILuropean countries. Just as we cannot con¬ 
clude that women in modem Europe move about in a 
nude condition in society, because they appear entirely 
uncovered in works of art, so also we cannot maintain 
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that women in ancient India moved about in public 
without covering thrir upper person, because their 
busts are shown uncovered in the sculptures and 
paintings of Centrd and Southern India. Xhe fact 
is that the dress in sculpture and paintings in not 
always a faithful copy of the dress actually in vogud 
in everyday life- The non-recognition of this truth 
will lead to strange deductions. We shall have to 
conclude that the Buddha allowed a much ampler 
dress to the nuns of bis Order than was ever worn by 
ladies of fashion. The former were allowed to have 
three pieces of cloth, while the latter in sculptures are 
seen to be wearing only one or two. We shall have to 
admit that maid-servants used to wear richer dresses 
than the princesses they served; for at Ajanta the 
former are seen wearing gaudy striped bodices, which 
are never seen used by the latter. We cannot there¬ 
fore ignore the conclusive evidence supplied by con¬ 
temporary literature and conclude that women were 
not properly covering their breasts and .busts 
in ancient India either by a bodice or by a portion of 
their 5ari. 

To conclude, the artists of Central and Southern 
India held that the unfolding of the beauty of the fe¬ 
male form by showing the bust uncovered in a work of 
art need not and should not give rise to any indecent 
thot^hts, if the woman concerned were a lady of 
virtuous character. To the spectator she would be 
like a mother. If, however, she was a dancing or 
a singing girl, there would not be this sacred atmos¬ 
phere about her. The artist therefore felt that she 
should not be shown displaying the charms of her un- 
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covered bast. As a coiisequence we usually find danc¬ 
ing gills appearing with a full dress covering their entire 
person r^ht op to their necks and ankles. They are 
seen covering their breasts with bodices, jackets or 
blouses. This would become quite clear from 
the dancing scenes at Bharhut, B^h caves and/ 
Samath^. 

There ajre different fashions of wearing the ^ari 
current at present in different parts of India. The 
same was the case in the past. At present the ladies 
of the higher classes of the Deccan wear the sari in 
the sdkachc'kha fashion, i.e,y by passing a portion of it 
in between their legs and tucking it up behind at 
the waist. In Gujarat, Bengal and United Provinces, 
on the other hand, the sari is worn in the viJcwkchha 
fashion, i.e., it is simply worn round the legs without 
any portion of it being tucked up behind. 

The women of the Gangetic plain were generally 
speaking following the vikachMa method, which is 
still current there. This is made quite clear from the 
Didarganj statue of the ckarui bearer from Bihar 
(See PI. IV, b) and the Mathura statue of Hariti 
from U. P.^, as the backs of both these can be clearly 
seen. That the same fashion continued to be in vogue 
in the U. P., Bihar, Bengal end Orissa throughout 
the ancient and medieval periods is made quite clear 
by ntuneroufl statues of Tara, Maya, Mahishasura- 
mardini, female attendants on Vishnu images, etc., 

1 Ounmnghftm, Bharhut^ Tl XV; Bagh Cavei. 

PI. Bj Sahani, of .Mtasum 0 / Arfho^ohgy at SamaOh 

PI. xxni,a. 

2 VogeJ, LaScuipJwe, PI. Xi and XU. 
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that were descovewd in these ptovinces and ate 
now exhibited in the Indian Mxiseam, Calcutta. 

The present Maherashtrian fashion of wearing the 
san is seen to be obtaining in the Punjab and North 
Western Frontier Proyince during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. A sUtute of goddess Hariti 
in the Peshawer museum, executed by a Gaodhara 
artist, shows the 5an worn in the sakackMa fashion; 
its upper end is passed over the left shoulder and let 
hanging down from the right one as is done at present 
by the Maharashtrian ladies^ The same is the case 
with the goddess appearing on a coin of king Azilises 
rulii^ over the Punjah in the 1st century b. o.,* 
and with numerous female statuettes from the same pro* 
vince, now exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta^. 
Among these the sculpture of a Nlgi^ represented 
in the human form ie very remarkable in this respect 
(SeePi. V, a). 

In Maharashtra itself we find quite unexpectedly 
the nkackchha fashion of the Gangetic plain prevailing 
down to the 7th or the 8th century a. b. This is rather 
strange, but the evidence of sculptures is quite con¬ 
vincing on the point. In most of the Ajanta frescoes, 
we find both ladies and maid-servants usually wearing 
their fioris without a )(cuhchha*. The same is the case 
with women sculptured at Nag«junikonda in Telugu 
country; it is only maidservants who occasionally 

1 Haniboc^ to the Sculftufes itt Pukaufer Mveeum, PI. 7C. 

i Caiaiofftif (ff the Coim in Punjdt Mu^m, Vol. I* 

PK Xai, no. 884. 

) G&adhara gallery exhibits Not. 12,17, 81. 

i Eoriagbam, ^;anio, Ph, Oa, X,XI, XIV, XXVIH. 
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appear there with a sahx^kcHha sari^. It is after about 
900 A. D., that W6 begin to get images of goddesses in 
the Deccan wearing the sari in the ^akachchha fasiom 
We may therefore presume that this fashion became 
popular in the Deccan at about the end of the first 
millennium of the Christian era. Later images and 
statues from south India, whether in stone or copper, 
generally attest to the prevalence of the sakachchha 
fashion. This becomes quite clear from the bronw 
statues from Tan,i ore exhibited in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, whose backs also can be clearly examined. 

The Deccan ladies seem to have borrowed this 
fashion from their sisters in Malava and Central India. 
The sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut show that the 
safcachcWw fashion was the order of the day in this 
part of India since early times. This becomes clear 
beyond all doubt from some of the bas-reliefs, where 
the hack of women is visible, showing clearly the 
feochcWw tucked up behind at the waist^ (See PI. VII). 
ThU central Indian fashion eventually spread to the 
Deccan. It had penetrated to South Behar also in the 
2nd century B. o., aa would appear from several sculp¬ 
tures found at Bodhagaya ( Ars AHaiica, Vol. XVI, 
Pis. VI, XI, XTV, etc.). It did not, however, appeal 
to the women in Gujarat and Bihar, who continue to 
wear their saris in the old iyikachchha fashion. In 
Maharashtra too. the sahachchha fashion was adopted 
only by the upper classes; women of the lower closes 
still continue to adhere to the old vikachcWux fashion. 

1 A.8.B.. 1930.34, PU. 99 and 40. 

2 C^auungbam, Bhcr)^^a. PIb. Vnl, and XLV, Tree and 
Serpent Wcrthip, Pi- XXXVII, S. 
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'Tile poet Baja^ekhara suppKes gome further 
details about the way io which the womeo of different 
provincea used to dress themselves in the 10th centoy 
A. D. In Bengal the upper part of the rori was taken 
over the head, so as to cover the coiffure. In the 
United Province? the upper gannent or the upper part 
of the sari was wound round the person and used to 
reach down to the knees. In MaJbar the saK 
hung down from high above the navel, its knot being 
tied under the armpit. It is not very clear how exact¬ 
ly this was done^. In ancient times, as in modem 
days, the fashions of the provincial capitals had a great 
influence in determining the toilet, the coiffure and the 
the fashion of the dress of the women in the interior^. 

Let us now ascertain the role which stitched 
dothes played in the drees of women. There is one 
view which holds that the art of sewing was unknown 
to the Hindus before the advent of the Muslims. It 
is, however, altogether untenable. The needle and the 
process of sewii^ are both referred to as early as in the 
Bigveda^; there is a passage in the Aitareya Brah- 
Tnam which clearly refers to two pieces of cloths 


1 8m J?ai‘yomtmdnir3, pp, 8 and S. Ot 

1 /or U. P. ; 

5Rri?T %TSi5Ti*r#niT l for Malbar. 

2 *n't: vfTUHWwftr firti ur i 

^ ITW- ( 

iTrrmg tot ii 

BsiorOffl^yaM, X, 90. 

3 l n, 82 ,4. 
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beicg joined together by the needle^. The Buddha 
had forbidden monka to do sewing work for nuns®. 
The Amarahosha expressly mentions the taiJor^, and 
the Chinese piJgrim I-taing informs us that shirts and 
trousers were quite common in Kashmir and the 
Punjab during the 7th century a. d., though they 
•were not in vogue in the plains^. The fact is that in 
the hot plains of Northern India stitched clothes are 
very inconvenient, except in the winter, and so for the 
greater part of the year both men and women can do 
without them. That seems to be the reason why 
they are so rarely referred to in literature. 

We may discuss here the controversial ques¬ 
tion as to whether stitched clothes were in vogue in 
the Vedic age. In the Indo-Iranian times the Aryans 
were undoubtedly living in a cold climate, where 
stitched clothes would have been welcome ; but they 
had not at that time probably sufficiently advanced in 
civilisation to begin their use. The Eigveda refers to 
■Varuna as wearing a drdpi, while sitting in his heavenly 
court (1, 25, 13). But whether it was a mantle or 
an overcoat we do not know. In the marriage hymn 
the bride ie described as wearing a idmidyam on her 
wedding night,which was discarded the next morning. 
But this was probably a sori rather than a short. 
According to the Kdiydyana ^rauta Sutra (p. 686), 

in, 18. 

I Paobittiya. 25. 

3 I ir, 10, 6. 

* I-tADg, p. 58. 
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mfe of the saoriiioer was given a chanddiaht or 
dahara to wear, when ahe had to ascend by a very 
high step to the top of the sacrificial pillar. While 
doing BO, the thighs were likely to be exposed to 
view if there was no under-wear, as the son was 
very probably worn in the vikackchha iaahion. So a 
which has been expressly desciibed as a 
short by the oomroentator of the ^rauta Sutra^, wonld 
have been very desirable. The original Vedic passa* 
ges, where this ceremony is described, do not how¬ 
ever refer to any chanddio^ra being worn by the wife 
on the occasion; the word is also not Imown to Pacini, 
Patafijali and Amara. Katyayana is therefore pro¬ 
bably referring to an innovation of his age, when he 
refers to a short or chai^diaka being worn by the 
wife on the occasion. In the Vedic age very pro¬ 
bably Only a dahara or kaup^na i.c., a strip of cloth 
woru on a girdle in between the legs, was used 
on the occasion. Thongh therefore sewing was 
known in the Vedic age, there is no evidence of stitched 
olotbee having come into general vogue at that time. 

7he help of the art of sewii^ seems to have been 
first taken for preparing the bodice. This took place 
even before 600 b.(j. ; for Buddhist and Jain nuns were 
enjoined to use it. Its traces can be seen below the 
breast in the of statue Cha^ida Yakshi^i at Bharhut 
(Cunningham, PI. XXII,fig. 8); if the garment is not 
shown on other female statues at the place, the desire 
to show off the ornaments at the neck and the chest 
m^t have been the obvious reason. The bodice did 
not require much tailoring like the modem blouse. It 

^ wuM ftwTftwT \ p. 866. 
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had short sleeves but no buttons, and it was secured in 
its proper place by its ends being tied together in bet¬ 
ween the two breasts'. On one of the coins of Saraudra- 
gupta, Lakshipl can be seen wearing the bodice pre¬ 
cisely in this way. We can see both the knot and the 
two ends hanging down in its continuation. (See 
Pi. V, b). From Kalidasa, however, we learn that some¬ 
times tlie ends of the bodice were tied in a knot on the 
shoulder^; what was the make up of this type of bodice 
and howit was tied on the shcmlder is rather difficult to 
understand. The bodice required very little tailoring 
and women used to stitch it at home. It could be 
easUy taken out, if necessary, to protect oneself 
against the lunar or solar rays {Sringdraiataka, 17). 

Jackets, blouses and frocks seem to have come 
into vogue in the plains of northern I^ndia, when they 
were included in the dominions of the Scythians, the 
Kusb&pas and other Central Asiatic invaders. As 
these coiiquerr)ra hailed from a very cold region, they 
were accustomed to wear shirts, trousers and over¬ 
coats. This is quite clear from the evidence of their 
coinage. Kushana kings like Kanishka and Huvishka 
are invariably seen wearing a trouser and an overcoat 
on their coins^. In the Mathura and Gandhara 

1 Of. MahA^eta’s deecription t- 

fkfffwrhrw i Kidamhan, p. 248. 

SOhiTitala 1 , 19 . 

3 la the earlj pariod cl their ccjoaga Gupta lunge also are 
seen wd&ring tbie foreign dreaa ; it took a few decadas for tbezn to 
discard it in iaTour of the national Hindu drees. 

HZ [W.B.O.] 
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sculptutw, which belong to the period of Kuahana 
BQptemacy (c. 50 a. d. to c. SOO a. d.), women begin 
to appear in blouses and frocks. In one basielief 
at Mathura even Mdtrikds are seen wearing 

frocks^. In Gandhara sculptutM, which mostly hail 
from the N. W. P. Province, blouses and jackets are 
fairly common. In one place we And Hariti wearing 
a blouse of long sleeves^. A Nagini in human form is 
also seen doing the same {See PI. V, a). In another 
sculpture, hSyIdevi is shown wearing a frock over her 
sari^. On one of the coins of the Scythian ruler Azilises 
even goddes Ijakshmi standing on a lotus is represented 
as wearing a blouse and a trouser* ! 

The United Provinces, Central India, Gujarat 
and Maharashtra were under Scythian rule for diff¬ 
erent periods during the iirst four centuries of the 
Christian era. This circumstance very probably faci¬ 
litated the spread of the fashion of stitched clothes 
in Hindu society. The tendency to imitate the dr^s 
of the rulers is not peculiar to the modem times. 
It eidsted in the past as well. 

Society, however, had a general prejudice against 
stitched clothes, and women were for a long time 
reluctant to take to jackets, blouses and frocks. 
We find only dancing girls adopting the new fashion 
in dress in the beginning. This would become quite 
clear from the fact that it is only women of this class, 
and not ladies of rank, who are seen wearing jackets 

1 Agaiw&l, H Buddhokaia. PI. 21. 

2 BaehiioSar, PI. ISO B. 

s ladian MuMum, Calcutta ; Oandlm gallery exhibit No. 18. 

* Pvnjab Mweum (7«n Cata2offU€, Vol. I, PI. XIII. No. 832. 
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and blouses at Bharhut, Bagh and Samatb. At Ajwita 
we sometimes find maid-servant 8 wearing shorts and 
jackets; ladies of position, however, are still seen avoid- 

their use. Tt is quite possible that greater stitching 
was introduced in the bodice {kanckuk^ at this time, 
but the prejudice against full fledged jackets, blouses 
and frocks remained unabated. These became common 
among a section of ladies only in the Muslim period. 
They continued to be regarded as a foreign innovation, 
and women in orthodox families engaged in religious 
duties used to remove them for the time being. 

The Idnd of cloth used by women for their dress 
differed with their status. Maidens and women 
in coverture ased to wear gay and embroidered cloth. 
The ladies of the 4tli and 5th centuries a. d. used 
to prefer dotted,* striped, gauzy and embroidered 
muslins for their bodices. This is quite clear from 
several paintings at Ajanta^. Some women, especially 
in Ceylone and south India, used to wear also a 
narrow breast band across their breasts over their 
bodices^. This fashion did not become common in 
northern India. 

Widows do not appear to have used any bodices. 
The colour of their aoria was plain white in the early 
period. The widowed daughters-in-law of Dhrita- 
rashtra are described as wearing white garments, when 
they went to see their old father-in-law in the forest^. 

1 Smith, A HiiUyry oj Fiw Arts, p. 288, lig. 207. 

2 Smith, Ibid, PI. LVUI; T. Gopinath Bao, Hindu Icoso- 

I, iif PI. 1988, p. 160 aud PUte. 


t t AfWi. Chap, XV, 27,16. 
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This would show that women used to wear gaily 
coloured 5arw only during their toaidenhood and cover¬ 
ture. The orthodox practice of Deccan widows to 
wear reddish 3am seems to be due to the influence of 
the colour of the garments of Buddhist nuns. The 
Gujarat practice of giving black garments to the 
widow seems also to he a post-epic development. 
Like the people in the west Gujaratis held that black 
was the proper colour for a person in mourning and 
therefore for the dress of the widow, who was to be 
in a perpetual mourning. In Bengal and northern 
India, however, the old custom continues and widows 
still west white plain ram without any borders. 

The lakahga^ which is so common in Bajputana 
and northern India at present, was altogether un¬ 
known in the Hindu period. It is not referred to in 
literature, nor seen in paintmgs and sculptures of the 
Hindu period. It however became quite common 
after a few centuries of Muslim role. In northern 
India it even became an indispensable constituent 
of the traditional bridal dress. In south India the 
Muslim influence was less felt and so the hha^ga or 
paralcara became common only among small girls. 
Grown up women did not take to it. 

The paintings of the Mogul period give a fairly 
accurate idea of the dress of Hindu women, who had 
come under the influence of the new fashions come in¬ 
to vogue with the advent of the Muslim rule. These 
ladies used to wear a laha^a or pyjama down from 
their waist. The former was sewn in different artistic 
designs, and nothing was usually worn over it. The 
pyjama,how&vQT, was a ample one, and usually a short 
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fiori “was ■worn over it. The bust -was covered by a 
bodice or a jacket. An upper garment or odkifi was 
also in vogue ; it hung down from the head covering 
a portion of the back. In rural areas and orthodox 
circles the old dress continued to be current. 

Women are naturally more conservative then 
men, and so the establishment of British rule during 
the last 150 years has not yet effected any revolution 
in their dress. They continue to use their old dress 
consisting of a sari, a bodice and a shawl, even when 
their husbands have begun to don suits, neckties and 
collars. The bodice, however, is becoming more and 
more artistic and fashionable. Shorts and frocks 
have become common among girls in urban areas, 
but there are yet no indications that grown up ladies 
would take to them in the near furture. With in¬ 
creasing facilities in communications women are in a 
better position to observe the dress prevailing in 
neighbouring provinces, and there is a tendency 
among educated and fashionable ladies to borrow 
some fashions current in other parts of the 
country. Thus the vikach^hha mode of wearing sari 
is now becoming common among the fashionable ladies 
in the urban areas of the Deccan. The dress of the 
average Hindu women, however, still continues to be 
the old traditional one of her province. The lakanga is 
the only exception. The main reason for this conser¬ 
vatism is the fact that the traditional dress is on the 
whole well suited for the climate of the country. 
Women have also not to much among the 

members of the European community like men, either 
for official or for social purposes; so they do not feel 
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the same urge as men for adopting a Euxopeaci or a 
semi-European dress. 

Ornaments 

The reader must have seen that on the whole the 
dress of Hindu women was simple. SimpUcity, how¬ 
ever, did not characterise their tastes in the realm 
of ornaments. Since very eariy times they have been 
fond of wearing very brilliant and artistic ornaments 
in quantities that cannot be described as meagre. 
Men, however, are to a large extent responsible for 
the development of this taete among women; for a 
reader of the Vedic literature or a student of ancient 
sculptures and paintings will find it difficult to decide 
as to who was fonder of ornaments, men or women. 
Men used to vie with women in the number of 
omamentB to be worn on their peraon. They seem 
to have lagged behind them only in the case of the 
ornaments on the forehead, which were generally used 
by women alone. This fondness for ornaments was 
to some extent a natural consequence of the general 
prosperous condition of our motherland in these days. 

In the Vedic age bangles were worn both on hands 
and feet by men and women^. Their number was 
probably a large one ; whether they reached right up 
to the elbow or the knee, as they did in the case of one 
figurine discovered at Moheujo Daro^ and in numerous 
images and sculptures of the ancient and medieval 
period, we do not know. Rings were used on fingers. 
Shoulders were not neglected; they had their own oma- 


1 R. V., V, S4,11; 1,168, 3. 
s Kremriflob, Indian Scidptuu, pi. I, 4. 
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meets, which must obviously have been large in size^. 
Necklaces of gold and precious stones were used on 
the neck ; they used to reach down to the chest^. Ear¬ 
rings {harnaiohluina) are also referred to^. An orna¬ 
ment called hiThbha was worn on the head; we do not 
know its precise siae or nature^. 

Gold, silver and precious stones were the chief 
material for these ornaments. Pearls are referred 
to in one passage in a very late Bxahamaoa work”. The 
Aryans could have become familiar with them only 
when they reached the sea in course of time. 

Sculptures, paintings and the Napyod^a of 
Bharata throw a flood of light on the nature and 
number of different ornaments used by our women 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. It is not 
at all possible to describe them in detail in words. 
One can got an adequate idea of them only from their 
representations in sculptures and paintings. More 
than half a dozen different ornaments, partly made of 
gold and partly of peails, and variously described as 
Hlchapa^a, siklidjaUi.muliojata, etc., were used to adorn 
the head and the forehead. One can get an adequate 
idea of their nature and gracefulness only by 
studying them in Ajanta paintings. The designs of 
earrings were very graceful. The variety in the 
nature of necklaces of gold and pearls is indeed 
striking. The refers to four types of zones 

1 wreu: I P j I» 

2 S. K. V, 54, 1*1/ I, 122,14. 

4 ffir *tw wiftrfjurwirfl i V: VI, 188,3. 

5 Skainmia BrShmana, V,S. 
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pcxill, 27); but sculptures prove beyoud any doubt 
that the old sage Bharata was not up-to-date in his 
knowledge on the point. A gauzy pearl ornament was 
used over the breasts. Bharata refers to an orna¬ 
ment to be worn over thighs called padapaira (XXIII, 

141); it seems to have been made of pearls, as may 
be gathered from a painting of Mayadevi in Cave No.2 
at Ajantai. This ornament soems to have now gone 
out of fashion. Shoulders were adorned with Iteyitras, 
of which there were several types. Nor was the por¬ 
tion just above the elbow neglected. The number of 
bangles worn on the hand was very large; in Bengal 
they were often joined together so as to form a com¬ 
posite ornament reaching almost to the elbow*. The 
fashion at Ajanta, however, prescribed only a few 
bangles for the hand. They were often set with 
pearls or diamonds. The number of bangles worn on 
the feet was a large one; some of them used to produce 
a gingling sound, when their wearers were in motion. 

The fashions of dressing the hair were as numerous 
as graceful. An examination of the paintings at Ajanta 
will be an eye-opener even to the most fashionable 
ladies of the present generation. Th^e fasliions can 
be I)etter seen in the original than described in words. 

It is customary at present to talk of Orissa aa a back¬ 
ward i)rovinee. The fashions of hair-dressing current 
there twelve hundred years ago were, however, so 
varied and graceful, that even the most fashionable 
cinema stars of Bombay and Calcutta may immensely 
add to their popularity by imitating some of them, 

] Yazdsoi. Ajanta, part H. FI. XX. 

2 Bbattauli, lomographi/, PUtee XIX, XX. I 
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Sis of these fashions have been illustrated on the 
accompanying plate (See PI. VIII), which h&s been 
prepared with the help of some of the woodcuts 
published by the late Dr. Bajendralal Mittra in his 
Indo-Aryans, Vol. L A glance at the plate will show 
that the beauties of Orissa were not content with 
the quantity of hair, which nature had given to them ; 
they used to add some padding or stuffing or false 
or borrowed hair to increase its mass, so as to render 
* the different hair-arrangements possible. Some ladies 
used to arrange the hair in gradually receding tiers (See 
PI. VIII, a), some used to turn them up in a fantastic 
cone, curling and twisting upwards behind the head and 
kept in its position, probably by means of a wire con¬ 
cealed within (See PI. VIII, b). Some used to armage 
them in two artistic bundles hanging on either side of the 
head (See PI. VIII, o), while others used to add a third 
one perched just at the top of their crown (See PI. VlII. 
»). Pearl strings were liberally used to holp the hair 
to retain its new shape and configuration (See PI. VIII, 
A,B, c, c, e). But perhaps the moat interesting 
fashion is the one illustrated by Pi. VIII, f. Here w© 
find the hair arranged into six braids and then twisted 
up into she rays, kept into an erect position either by 
means of wax, or with the help of sticks or wires en¬ 
closed within. There were numerous other fashions m 
vogue; they can be ascertained only from a careful 
study of ancient and medieval sculptures and paintings. 

Ointments were used not only for the eyes but also 
for the Ups and teeth». Sandal paste and saffron 
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po'wder were used for the face and the breasts. Diff¬ 
erent types of dyes and ointments were used for 
decorating hands, feet, fingers and toes. A streak of 
Sindhiira on the head or a circular mark of Kumkuma 
on the forehead was made by maidens and women in 
coverture. This was regarded as an indispensable sign 
of sauhh^a or married bliss. Inscriptions often 
describe how valorous kings used to kill their opponents 
and deprive their wiv« of the use of Sindhura*. 
Women were leading a simple ascetic life dxaing their 
widowhood. The uae of ornaments or embroidered 
clothes was therefore out of question for them. “While 
describing the achievements of their heroes, the au¬ 
thors of inscriptions often state how the bracelets of 
the wives of their enemies dropped off ^ong with 
their neckalces. 

It is interesting to point out here that among the 
numerous ornaments described by poets and illustrated 
by sculptors and painters, the nose-ring and toe-ring are 
conspicuous by their absence. This is rather surprising, 
because both of them are at present regarded as indis¬ 
pensable for a woman with her husband living. The 
omission of the toe-ring may have been accidental, as it 
is otherwise not a very prominent or valuable ornament. 
But the case of the nose-ring isq^uite different. It is a 
very important ornament. It is in use in all provinces 
at present. It is regarded as a sign of savihdgya 
or married bliss. Till recently every bride used 
to get it at the time of her marri^e. Women of the 

* uwH*? srT?ew?rftT5ra»^ ^ arrtwt i 
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old fashion would never go out without wearing it. And 
yet we find that Bharata does not mention it in his 
exhaustive list of the ornaments of women given by him 
in the 2Srd chapter of his Ornaments 

for almost every limb are to be found in this list, but 
there is no mention of the nose-ring for the nose. 
Sanskrit poets and dramatists also show no acquain¬ 
tance with the ornament. In fact there is no word in 
Sanskrit language to denote it. Words for the or¬ 
nament in modem vernaculars cannot be derived from 
any Sanskrit original. The word tesara used for the 
ornament by a section of Hindi-speaking population 
is of unknown origin. The word vdli used by tlie 
Gujaratis is of a secondary origin; it originally denotes 
a fxdaya or circular ornament, and is secondarily used 
to denote the nose-ring because of its circular shape. 
The words natha, naihia, nathni,nathi}id, naihmg, etc., 
which are used to denote the ornament in different 
vernaculars of India, are all derived from the 
Prakrit word naiiha, which denotes the string passed 
throi^ the nose of an animal in order to control it 
with ease. It does not denote- any nose ornament at 
all in any Prakrit or Apahhram^a language. It has 
no prototype of its own in Sanskrit. 

At Udayagiri and Bhuvanesvara in Orissa, at 
Bodhagaya and Patna in Bihar, at Bharhut and Sancfal 
in Central India, at Mathura in U. P., at Taxila in 
the Punjab, at Ajanta.Elorti and Badami in the Deccan, 
at Amaravati in Madras presidency, we have found 
several sculptures and paintings of women who are over¬ 
loaded with a rich variety of ornaments all over their 
body. The nose-ring is, however, nowhere to be seen 
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(See Pis: III, and IV). These soulpturea and paintings 
are spread over almost all the centuries of the hist mil' 
lennium of the Christian era. It is therefore clear that 
the nose-ring was unknown throughout the whole of 
India during the entire Hindu period. Hindu scul¬ 
ptures of Puri and Kajputana of the post-Muslim 
period begin to show tlie nose-ring for the first time. 
Both the positive and the negative evidence thus 
shows that the the nose-ring is not a Hindu ornament. 
It seems to have been clearly borrowed from the Maho- 
madens. It is indeed a mystery how this ornament of 
foreign origin should have come to he regarded as the 
most important insignia of savhh^a. 

We have now finished out general survey of the 
dress and ornaments of Hindu women. To some extent 
it will be also helpful in understanding the general 
position of women in society. Nature has endowed 
women with a more artistic and aesthetic temparament 
thou men. All over the world they therefor© 
generally take immense interest in personal decoration 
by wearing attractive dress and fine ornaments. 
Hindu society had recognised this fact and given full 
lattitnde to women in this respect. Hindu women 
liad never any ground to complain that their natural 
tastes aud inclinations in the sphere of dress and 
ornaments were thwarted by an insufficient provision 
in the family budget. The atmosphere in society 
was such that the Hindu wife could generally 
carry out most of her plans about the purchase of 
ornaments and jewelry, even if her husband were 
somewhat lukewarm in the matter. The theory of her 
perpetual tutelage, which w© shall discuss in detail 
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in the next chapter, did not stand in her way in this 
matter. 

The modem ecoaomist may perhaps regret that 
so much money should have been locked up in the 
unremunerative investment in ornaments. It is, 
however, to be noted that there were nob many safe 
and productive sources of investment in the past. It 
may be further pointed out that from the purely 
woman's point of view, the habit of investing a large 
part of family saving in ornaments was a desirable 
development. Fox a long time women were denied 
the right to have a sliare in the immoveable property 
ot the family, as shown already in Chapter YIIl(anie, 
pp. 267-8). As far as the moveables like ornaments 
and jewelry were concerned, they were allowed to 
have a complete sway over them. Ornaments worn 
by a woman during coverture, and intended really 
for her alone, constituted her Stndli<ana, and could 
not be taken away from her by coparceners^ The 
more the amount invested in the ornaments, the 
stronger therefore became the economic position of 
the w^e. The hardships of a scheme of inheritance 
under which the widow was for a long time not 
recognised as an heir to her husband’s immoveable 
property, were considerably neutralised by this habit 
of investing a large part of the family saving in orna¬ 
ments. Ornaments in fact were in the past what an 
insurance policy is in modem days. The large amounts 
invested in them have enabled thousands of Hindu 
women to tide over difficult times. 

1 q?*ft ifWfs u: ^ ^ I 
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CHAPTER XI. 


General Attitude towards Women 

In the couree of the last ‘ten chapter, we have 
surveyed different eidw and activities of women s 
life. We are now in a position to ascertain and under¬ 
stand the general attitude of HindT^ociety towards 
the fail sex. The problem is, bow^r, a complicated 
one. We have seen already thafe^e general position- 
and status of women were changing from age to age, 
and so naturally the attitude of society towards them 
could not remain the same in different periods. We 
have therefore to note and account for the vicis¬ 
situdes in the attitude of society. A further difficulty 
of a more serious type arises from the nature of the 
data on which we have to rely. In the same century 
and in the same province, we sometimes come across 
diametrically opposite views about the worth, nature 
and importance of women, ^^ne school is seen 
I declaring that the woman is the highest gift of God to 
' man, while the other as seen asserting that the best 
way to reach God is to avoid woman. It is not an 
easy task to determine which of these contending 
views represented the opinion of the community. 
And we cannot exclude the possibility of the views of , 
the average man not being adequately expressed in 
the din of this wordy warfare between the extre- 
miets of the opposite camps. 
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Perhaps one of the best ways to ascertain the 
attitude of society in this matter would be to find out 
its angle of vision towards women overtaken by the 
misfortune of falling in the hands of ruffians or ene¬ 
mies. Such a situation is the real touch stone to test 
the genuineness of society’s sympathy towards the 
weaker sex; it enables us to find out how far man is 
prepared to rise above the prejudices of his sex and 
judge the woman by an equitable standard. The 
present attitude of Hindu society in this matter is 
very stiff and unsympathetic ; if a woman has the mis¬ 
fortune of falling into captivity even for a short time, 
she finds it impossible to get readinission into her 
family and society. In this respect we are following 
the example of Sri-Ramachandra, who refused to 
accept back Sitadevi after the overthrow of Bava^xa. 
He informed her that all his efforts to kill Bavana 
were only for the purpose of avenging the wrong don© 
to him ; he had no idea whatsoever of accepting back 
a wife, who had stayed so long in the house of the 
enemySita points out in reply that being in capti¬ 
vity, she was no longer the master of her person ; she 
could command only her mind and that was always 
^ ^ Twrrtww. 1 
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faithful to her husband^. This explanation did not 
satisfy ^ri-Rama; he accepted Sita only when a super- 
hncnac agency vouchsafed her continuous chastity. 

A critical stud&it of the Ramayana, however, 
finds it difficult to believe that the sentiments above 
expressed really represented the views of ^ri-Rama. 
He huew from Jatayu within an hour of Sita^s abduc¬ 
tion that she was taken into captivity by Ravana. 
There are several passages in the epic to show that 
6ri-Rama wanted to recover Sita not so much to 
avenge a wrong done to him, as to restore to happi- 
ne«$ a cherished wife, whom he continued to love 
intensely and respect very highly for her voluntary 
resolution to share his miseries of the forest life^. 
lAter on when Sii-Rama reaches the ocean along 
with his army, and the bridge is being built, he ia once 
again overpowered by the thoughts about his beloved. 
He regrets very much that he could not reach in time 
to respond to his wife’s pathetic call for help when 
she was being carried away by force, and shows an 
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intense anxiety to be once more united in her loving 
anns^ There is not the slightest indication in any of 
these passages that ^ri-Bama intended to spum a’way 
his ^fe, because she was remaining in the ea))tivity 
of Eavana, His cruel address to Sita, when she is 
actually brought before him after the victory over 
Eavana, therefore comes as a great surprise to the 
reader. It is very probably a later interpolation, 
introduced to facilitate the incorporation of the 
superhuman proof of Sita’s unbroken chastity. 

Whether the passage in question is a genuine 
one or not, one thing is quite clear; our Smriti writers 
have refused to prescribe for average women the 
unreasonable standard of purity attributed in it to 
-Rama. They perhaps thought that it was a good 
ideal, but too high to he followed in actual life. They 
felt that it was necessary and equitable to treat 
women in SIta's plight with much greater sympathy 
and reasonableness than what is shown in the present 
version of the Eanmyaj^a. With a broadmindedness 
that is indeed admirable, a number of Smritis and 
Puranas declare that women, who had the misfor* 
tune of being made prisoners, or of being assaulted 
criminally, should be treated with sympathy, and not 
with contempt, and be accepted back by their families 
after they had performed certain purificatory rituals. 
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Thus Vasiahtha declares that if a woman is taJ^en into 
captivity by an enemy, or spirited away by thieves, or 
ravished against her will, she ought not to be abandon¬ 
ed by her familyh The some is the view of Atri, who 
points out that one such misfortune ought not to be 
allowed to ruin the whole life of a woman^. An ordi¬ 
nary penance ought to be quite sufficient. Parasara ad¬ 
vocates a similar considerate treatment^. The MaUya- 
puraryi points out that it would be absurd to condemn 
a woman, because slie is overpowered and ravished; in 
such a case the assaulter alone is guilty and ought to 
be punished with death*. 

What is to be done if the crinmal assault is un¬ 
fortunately followed by a conception ? Our Smritis 
recognised that in tho case of criminal assault, con¬ 
ception was an accidental circumstance, and it would 
not be equitable to refuse to readmit its victim 
merely ou that score. They have therefore Iwd down 
that such a woman should be admitted to her former 
position as soon as she had delivered the child. The 
child was to be given to somebody else for rearing up, 
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and was not to be admitted as a member of the family, 
Atri and Devala are typical advocates of this view; 
the latter avers that once the child is delivered, the 
woman becomes as pure and flawless as ever before>. 

The liberal views of Atri and Devala were 
accepted by Hindu society down to about the yth 
century a. d. During the first half of the 8th century 
thousands of men and women were taken into capti¬ 
vity by the Muslim invaders of Sindh ; those of Ihom 
who could effect their escape were accepted back in 
their familia and society (Elliot and Dowson, 1, p. 126}. 

From about the 13th century society began to 
change its attitude towards these unfortunate women 
and refused to admit them back- Women carried 
into captivity by force could no longer entertain anyy 
hope of regaining their old position in Hindu society. 
The advice of the Smritis, which recommended a con¬ 
trary course, was silently brushed aside and the door 
of Hinduism was once for all closed to such women. 
The establishment of the Muslim rule in the country 
may have been partially responsible for this develop¬ 
ment. Under the Islamic law apostacy was punishable 
with death, certainly in the case of men and probably In 
the case of women (S.J2.S.,Vol.I, p. 626), Under Muslim 
rule it was thus not an easj' proposition to reclaim 
to Hinduism women who had been once captured 
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and married by Muslims. It may be, however, pointed 
out that large parts of Rajputana and the Deccan 
were under nominal Muslim rule; but there is no evi¬ 
dence to show that Hindu society there was to 

readmit violated women. New notions of purity 
were mainly responsible for the refusal of society 
to admit back such women, though the courae wm 
clearly recommended by earlier Smritis. 

This changed attitude produced a disastrous 
consequence on the strength and solidarity of Hindu 
society. Out of the thousands of women that were 
forcibly carried into captivity by Muslim invaders 
from the 11th century onwards, almost all would cer¬ 
tainly have liked to come back to their old homes and 
aociety. But they knew that their fate was sealed 
once for ever, the moment they had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. No return wm po^ible; they 
had to adjust themselves to their captors and new 
surroundings. It was because of this consciousness 
that Kamalldevi, the queen of king Bhima of Gujarat, 
when captured and forwhly married by Alla-ud-din 
Khilji, eventually not only reconciled herself to her lot, 
but u^ed her new husband to capture and bring her 
daughter to Delhi, so that should be married to 
the Crown Prince. Had this unfortunate lady known 
that she would be accepted back in her family, she 
would have tried to effect her escape or avenge her 
wrong. We have seen already {anU, p. 26) how spirit¬ 
ed Kshatriya ladies used to take revenge for the wrongs 
done to themselves or their familiM by having recourse 
to the sword. Not a single Rajput princess, however, 
among those who were forced into Muslim harems against 
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their wish, is known to have followed their example* 
They did not lack in courage or military spirit; but 
they knew that even if they took revenge and effected 
their escape, they could hope to have no honorable 
position in their own families and society. They had 
to reconcile themselves to the inevitable. 

Down to the 9th century, however. Hindu society 
•was keeping its door open to women taken prisoners 
ia war. They had always the hope that they 
would be taken back in their families, if they escaped 
from their captivity; so they would usually try to effect 
their escape or wreak their ver^eance on their captors. 
Well known is the strategem by which princesses 
Suryadevi and PramaladevI, daughters of king Dahir 
of Sindh, took their revenge upon General Kaaim for 
the miserable plight to which he had reduced them 
and their mother, along with thousands of their sisters 
in Sindh. They were sent by the general to Baghdad 
for being presented to the Khalifa. The princessM 
were very young, for they had not yet reached 
their teens ; but the fortitude and ingenuity which 
they showed in very trying circumstances were very 
remarkable. When eventually produced before the 
Khalifa, they declared that though intended for him, 
Kasim had kept them with him for three days. This 
enr^d the Khalifa, who immediately sent orders to 
Kasim to put himself, wherever he may be, in raw 
leather immediately and come back to him. When aa 
a result of the execution of this order, the corpse of 
Kasi m reached Baghdad, it was proudly shown to the 
princesses by the Khalifa. When they found that their 
plan to wreak vengeance had succeeded, they declared 
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tiiafc they had not been even touched by Kasim and 
that they had told a lie in order to encompass the ruin 
of one, who had brought slavery and dishonour to 
thousands of their sisters in their kingdom. The Khalifa 
was exasperated and he ordered them to be immured 
in a wall. The pnnc^ses gladly welcomed this escape 
from life and dishonour^ It is to be noted that in 
later times no princesses even of the Bajput stock 
sought to wreak vengeance on their captors. They 
knew that they had no place in their society, even if 
they escaped back after wreaking their vengeance. 
They had to reconcile themselves to the inevitable. 
Had the views of Atri and Devala ultimately prevailed, 
'were the doors always kept open for women overtaken 
by misfortune to return to their families and society, 
the present day Muslim population would not have 
risen to eight crores. Hindu society has paid heavily 
for its narrow orthodoxy ; it is high time that we 
should now take a rational view of the whole situa¬ 
tion and cease to penalise women for their misfor* 
tune. After all honour or virtue can be lost only by a 
distinct act of volition, and not by an accident or 
misfortune. There is a distinct tendency at present to 
accept this rational view; it must be strengthened and 
made quite universal. 

Generally speaking in all climes and times men 
have laid down a much higher standard of sexual 
morality for women than what they were themselves 
prepared to accept. Hindu society has been no ex¬ 
ception to this rule. Men found guilty of the breach 
of the marriage vow have been treated with a relative 

1 A1 BflAGdari in Elliot and Dowao&» YoKI, pp* 
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leniency. It is no doubt trae that some authorities 
lay down that a husband, who becomes unfaithful 
to his wife, commits a sin for which there is no ade¬ 
quate penance^. Vlpastamba declares that such a 
husband should be compelled to wear donkey's skin 
with hair turned outside, and made to beg alms in that 
uniform for six months. At every door he was first 
to announce his crime and then accept alms if offered^. 
There is no doubt that this punishment must have 
exposed the delinquent to a terrible humiliation, but 
it may be well doubted if an appreciable percentage of 
guilty husbands ever received it in actual practice. 
Had the punishment been a reality, the crime would 
have become ver}^ rsre. The deterrent effect of the 
rule was nuilified by the dictum of later Smiitis, 
that a wife ought to revere as God even that hus¬ 
band, who has repeatedly transgressed his marriage 
vows {anU, pp.. 128-9)- 

The early Hindu thinkers recognised that the 
phrase, it is human to err, is as much applicable to 
women as to men, and they were prepared to treat 
lapses of women from the marriage vow with a fair 
amount of sympathy and commiseration. In the 
Vedic period we find that women who had gone astray, 
were allowed to take part even in religious service, 
provided they confessed their error^. Early Dharma- 
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^ftstra writors also were fairly lenient; Vasisbtha, 
for msiance, bas no objection to the readmisBion of a 
woman who had voluntarily gone astray, provided she 
really repented and submitted to a proper penance 
{ante, p.370 n.l). Patasara recommends that a woman 
ediould be abandoned, only if she is a confirmed sinner 
(X, 35). 'Xajiiavftlkya would advise this step only 
if adultery had resulted in conception (I, 72). The 
same is the view of the Mahabharata, which further 
points out that man is usually more to blame in such 
offenes than womans Other writers have suggested 
that a woman should be driven out of the house only 
if her associate were a person of very low caste^. 
Otherwise she was to be segregated in the house and 
excluded from religious functions and privileges^. 

After about the 9th century A.D. lapses of women 
began to be treated with greater sternness. The 
earlier authorities, which had permitted the re¬ 
admission of women who had casually gone astray, 
wore taken to be referring to the cases of mental and 
not physical adultery*. This was an altogether un¬ 
justifiable procedure, as the context and wording of 
the passages concerned clearly show. A few medi- 
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eyal thiokers like MadhavScharyai contiaued to ad¬ 
vocate a bamane treatment of women, who had 
happened to go astray for a while; they realised that 
to drive out such women from their homes was to 
compel them to lead a life of sin and shame for ever. 
Society, however, would not follow their lead and 
began to insist upon a much higher standard of sex 
morality in the case of women, than what it was pre¬ 
pared to tolerate in the case of )nen. A single lapse 
came to be regarded as fatal for the woman, while 
even a moral wreck was to be revered as God by his 
dutiful wife. This last statement is no doubt hyper¬ 
bolic and is not to be literally interpreted. Never- 
thel^, it clearly shows tliat lapses of men were very 
leniently treated, while women had no cliance if they 
had committed a single mistake. This was highly 
inequitable, and it has made reclamation work next 
to impossible at preseent. Hundreds of women, who 
once in a while become guilty of misdemeanour, are 
being eternally lost to Hindu society, because it refuses 
to treat tliem with human sympathy. This again 
has led to a considerable swelling of the non-Hindu 
and low class population in India. M e must once more 
begin to follow the liberal lead of Vasishtha, who has 
recommended the acceptance of such women, provided 
they show genuine repentance. 

The concern which a society feels for Uie welfare 
of its women is also shown by the rules that are laid 
down for the conqueror about the treatment of women 
captured ih war. In early times these unfortunate 
women had very often to enter the harem of the 
I On ParitQfasmrUx, V, 2. 
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conqueror, as is clearly shown by the recognition of the 
Bakshasa or Ksbatra form of marriage. When Menu 
allows each soldier to retain such women as he may 
have himself captured, he is obviously referring to 
this old barbarous practice fVIl, 70). Society’s sense 
of morality and fairplay was getting refined, and it 
began to he felt in coarse of time that such barbarism 
should be no longer tolerated. We accordingly find 
social thinkers coming forward to declare that the 
conqueror ought to treat honorably all women cap¬ 
tured in war, and set them at liberty. It was left for 
the Pauranic age to enunciate this liberal doctrine 
we find it specifically advocated by the AgnipuraiTa^. 
The great Shivaji was following this meritorious tra¬ 
dition when he honorably sent back to her relatives 
the beautiful wife of the commander of the fort of 
Kalyan, who was presenteH to him by his soldiers, 
who bad taken her a captive. 

The historian is, however, compeDed to observe 
that in a large number of eases this rule about the 
chivalrous treatment of women was disregarded by 
Hindu commanders and soldiers long before the ad¬ 
vent of Islamic armies. When the Maukhari king 
Grahavarman was defeated and killed in war in 605 
A. D., his wife Rajyairi was put in prison with heavy 
fetters on her feet. Medieval inscriptions often refer 
to several cases of the ill-treatment of women sewed 
in war. A Chola king of the 11th century had taken 
captive the mother of his Ceylonese contemporary; 
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he cut her nose because her son had invaded his 
country and laid it waste^. In the heat of the straggle 
when every one was crying for vengeance, it is clear 
that the rales of chivalrous treatment were often com¬ 
pletely ^Dored. Medieval inscriptions from south 
India contain several other cases of the ill-treatment 
of women; we very often come across the victor carry¬ 
ing away the treasures and wives of his enemies into 
bis own harem^. It is however somewhat consoling 
to find that persons guilty in this respect were often 
realising that their conduct was sinful and would some¬ 
times proceed to perform a penance (.S^. J. E. R., 1918, 
No. 78). 

In the later medieval period warfare became more 
inhuman as a consequence of the contact with the 
barbarous hordes that came pouring into India al¬ 
most every century. In Bajputana interminable 
internecine warfare was going on during this period; 
but Eajputa failed to observe a code of warfare, which 
would respect the honour of captive women. Con¬ 
querors often carried the wives of the conquered to 
their harems^. This, however, was inevitable, for 
the practice had become universal in India since the 
advent of Islamic armies. We cannot therefore suffi¬ 
ciently admire Shivaji for rising above the morals of 
his age and treating captured women with great res¬ 
pect and consideration. 

1 E. C., IX, De^anhalii, No. 76. 

2 Khajotaho mflcription, E. 1., I, p. 146; E. C., VI, Chiklca- 
iDMJglur, No. 160; XII, ChikkauayakacbalU No. 665, 

3 Tod, .4nnai«, II p,741 (Crooke’s edition)- 
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We have so far considered the attitude of society 
towards women in abnormal circumstances. Let us 
now see what its attitude towards them was in or¬ 
dinary daily life. 

Doting the brighter period of Hindu culture, 
society used to show its concern for women in a variety 
of ways. Its chivalrous feeling secured them several 
privileges and concessions for the fair sex. The killing 
of a woman was regarded as a very disgraceful offence 
since very early times. In the Vedic literature it is 
pointed out that a woman ought not to be killed*. 
Rama very reluctantly killed Tatika, only when he was 
convinced that there was no other alternative open 
for him; he had to protect the sages, hundreds 
of whom had been already killed by the ogress^. 
It is interesting to note that even in spite of the 
universally accepted divinity of Rama, there were 
critics like Bhavabhuti in later times who ventured 
to fearlessly censure his conduct in killing Tatika^. 
BhJshma allowed himself to be kUIed, because he did 
not want to fight with one, who had been bom as a 
woman, thou^ subsequently changed into a man. 
Ksvana thought of killing Sita on more than one 
occasion, but he was dissuaded from his plan by the 
thought that it is unchivalroua to kill a woman (VI, 

* ^ w fert I 5- Bt., XI, 4, a. 2, 
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9S, $0). When -the goddess of Lanka proceeded to 
stop the entry of Hanuman, he merely gave her a blow ; 
he had realised that the exeercise of a mora than 
minimum force would be blameworthy, as liis opponent 
was a womani. The Mahabharata has declared in 
several places that like Braiimanas and cows, women 
also ought not to be killed. In the famous story of 
the demon Baka the house-wife presses her husband 
to send her to the demon for being devoured; she fondly 
hopes that though a demon, Baka would never think 
of killii^ a woman-. 

For the offence of killing a woman iianu has 
prescribed the capital punishment^. To die in the 
defence of a woman is declared to be the surest way 
of ensuring a seat in heaven*. In some of the Smritis 
it is no doubt stated that the sin of killing a woman is 
equal to that of killing a Sudra ; this however does not 
refer to the gravity of the crime, hut to the theological 
dogma that the status of women was equal to that of 
the Sudras, both not being entitled to the privilege of 
the sacred initiation {upanayanc^. This little inci¬ 
dent will make it clear how great and far-readung were 
the consequences of losing religious privileges in 
ancient times. 


1 ^ f5n I V, S,89. 

3 » IX, 282. 

Panchatanira, Mitrabbeda, Sthslory. 
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Hindu society has sought to show its concern 
for the woman in a variety of ways. On crowded 
streets way was to be made for her. If she was 
in difficulties in her journey, it was the duty of every 
cultured person to help her in overcoming them. She 
was to be exempted from the ferry tax. If she had 
no proper guardians, the state was to look after her 
interest and property. To accept a bride-prioe was a 
very great sin. The marriage expenses of a dac^ter 
were a charge on her father’s property, and 
brothers were expected to meet them, even if there 
were no ancestral assets. Per the same offence 
law courts were usually to impose a lighter punish¬ 
ment upon women than upon men {ArtJuUdslray IV, 12). 
Merit was to be always honoured, whether it was 
found in men or in women*. 

Within the house every one was to show the 
highest solidtude for the woman. She was to be 
honoured like the Goddess of Prosperity. The 
patriarch was warned that his family would prosper 
only if the ladies under his charge were cheerful; 
it would surely come to grief if the women folk were 
in sorrow. Women have their own innocent fancies 
and hobbies; they ought to be respected. Women 
are the support of the universe; it exists on account 
of and through them. One can therefore never do 
too much for them. Woman and prosperity are not 
two different things; woman brings prosperity when 
she is properly treated and respected. The holiest 
object in the world is a good woman; a tear of sorrow 

* 5WWWF *Tr«W :T W W JT W VI: I 

VUaTar&machant, Act, II, 2. 
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rolling down from her eye will be a great portent 
even for a mighty tyrant^. 

The above passages no doubt express very iine 
and chivalrous ideas about women- There are, how¬ 
ever, a large number of passages in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, both religious and eeciUar, which are of an 
opposite nature, and cast serious reflections upon 
women and their character. We shall now proceed 
to consider them, and try to find out what is their 
precise implication- 

The context clearly shows that many of the 
passages, where women in general have been decried, 
merely express the views of men in the throes of 
bitter disappointment. The exigencies of the situation 
are often responsible for such opinions, and they ought 
not to be taken at their face value. Thus a passage 
in the E^veda declares that women are very fickle-; 
the speaker, however, is Pururavas, who was bitterly 
disappointed to find that bis beloved TJrva^i had left 
him, because he was unable to keep the terms of the 

1 The Mowing texto are the authorities for this para 

JiWk, XUI, 81.15. 
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Brahmavairartapurdna, 88, U9. 
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trTaWTRt Bamayaw, VI, lU, 65. 
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agreed contract. Another passage in a later Samhiti 
observes that women are falsehood incarnate; the 
context, however, shows that the reference is to women 
of bad character ^ In the Ramayana Labahmaija 
observes that women are cruel and mahcious by 
nature, but that was because he was quite unjustly 
rebuked by Sita, who compelled him to go in search 
of Rama against his better judgment^. In another 
passage in the same epic, it is stated that women are 
wicked and selhsh, but it is immediately added that 
the remark is intended to apply only to Kaikayl 
(11, 12, 90). In a third place in the same work the 
sage Agastya says that women combine the fickleness 
of the lightning, the sharpness of the weapon and 
the swiftness of the eagle^; the sage makes this obser¬ 
vation, not because he genuinely believed in its truth, 
but because he wanted to emphaeise that Sita, whom 
be was praising, had none of these defects and draw¬ 
backs, The Buddha in one plf^Je holds up for ad¬ 
miration the wife of the slave type; we must how- 

^ vrHfT ur i^iht wA i 

MS., 1, 10,11. 

^ ui?ft i 
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ever remember that he is there giving advice to a re- 
calcit^t daxighter-in-law (Ang. Nik. IV, p. 91 ). 

Some of the imcomplimentaiy remarks about 
women are further due rather to a light-hearted 
cynicism than to a deep-rooted conviction. ‘ Even 
ladra has observed,’ says the Bigveda in one place, 

‘ that women cannot control themselves*.* One of 
the later Samhitas observes that women can be easily 
won over by one who is fair in form and expert in; 
singing and dancing2. In some of the writings of’ 
modem feministfl, we come across similar semi-frivolous 
and semi-oynioaJ observations about men. They are 
not intended to he taken seriously. In one Jataka 
story a, woman of 120 is represented as falling in love 
with a youth of 20. This is frivolity and nothing 
else. It has its counterpart in many of the present 
day magazine stories, where we often find old men of* 
seventy marrying tender girls of seven. 

From about the.beginning of the Christian .era 
we begin to come across passages, which were deli¬ 
berately written for the purpose of blacke ning the 
character of women. In one place in the Maha- 
bharata we are told that sensual enjoyment is the sole 
aim of woman’s existence^. In another place a 
woman herself is made to narrate a story illustrating 
how her sex is fickle and faithless by its very innate 
nature (XIII, 7S-8). We are gravely informed that 
the sex urge in women is so great that they will 

‘ 1^*4 r«4 flWTWf ITT: I IV, 8S, 17. 
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^riy unit© with the meanoBt of men^. Nearest 
consanguinity would be no effective bar. If a woman 
has Temained virtuous, it is simply because she could 
not get a proper lover, place and opportunity®. 
A mao with a hundred tongues would die before fini¬ 
shing the task of lecturing upon the vices and defects 
of women, even if he were to do nothing else through¬ 
out a long life of hundred years*. 

The above passages are no doubt written delibera¬ 
tely with a view to blacken the character of women. 
But it is not to be assumed that the sentiments they 
express found general acceptance in society. Yudhi- 
shthira, for instance, refused to accept the theory that 
women ate by their very nature vicious and wicked; 
he pointedly enquired from Bhishma that if such were 
really the case, how could scriptures have laid down 
that religious duties should he performed only in asso¬ 
ciation with the wife ? Btushma, unable to give a 
ratiooal reply, contented himself by narrating a cock 
and bull stoiy, wherein he made a woman herself 
declare that her sex was vice incarnate (Mhh, XIII, 
78*8). Such fantastic stories can, however, carry 
no conviction to any reasonable person. Varaha- 
mihira has subjected the ease of the misogynist to a 
very critical and searching analysis and cross- 

^ wtal snwf wftr i 

^ w wr u Xin, 73, n. 
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Padmj^urOAa, Spahfikha^^ft, 49, 20. 
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examination. He at the outset points out that all the 
defects that have been attributed to women exist 
in men as well. Women however try to remove them, 
while men are supremely indifferent in the matter. 
Marriage vows are equally binding on the couple. 
Men treat them lightly, while women act up to them. 
Who suffers more from the aex urge, men' who marry 
even in their old age, or women who lead a chaste 
liie, even if widowed in the prime of their youth? 
Men no doubt go on talking of their love to their 
wives while they are alive, but contract second marri¬ 
ages soon after their death; women, on the other 
hand, feel grateful to their husbands and decide to 
follow them on the funeral pyre, urged by the 
promptings of their conjugal love. Who then is 
more sincere in his love, man or woman? For 
men to say that women are fickle, frail and faith¬ 
less is the height of impudence and ingratitude; it 
reminds one of the audacity of clever thieves who first 
send away their loot and then challenge innocent 
persons demanding from them the stolen articles*. 

The above masterly and just indictment of Varaha- 
mihira shows clearly that the case of the misogynist ia 

* ir 6 n 
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very weak; how is it then that it ever came to be 
advanced? It appears that some Hindu writers 
have painted the woman in very black colours, not 
BO much because they believed in what they said, 
but because they were anxious to dissuade men from 
marriage and family life. Vamhamihira expressly 
states that the Renunciation (Samnyasa) School was 
accustomed to decry women with the above end in 
view*. Of course there were a few writers in this school 
too, who have taken a balanced view of the whole 
situation and given due praise to women for the in¬ 
valuable assistance which they give to their husbands 
in the realisation of temporal and spiritual goals of 
hie. This, fox instance, is the case with the author of 
the YogavcHshiha^. Such thinkers were, however, in 
a small minority. As a rule, in order to induce men 
to adopt a life of renunciation, which they honestly 
believed to be essential for salvation, the writers of 
the Samnyasa School felt that they might indulge in 
hyperbolic language in describing the faults, drawbacks 
and vices of woman, who is the centre and attraction 
of family life for man. 

3 erFuwm ii 

ft ^ few: w ?nlk n 
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Vaialiaiiubita’s theory is indeed true to a very 
great extent. The monastic life was a very difficult 
one ; a person could lead it honorably only if he could 
control his passions effectively. One way of enabling 
to do so was to emphasise that the pleasures of 
the home life were ephemeral and worthless, and the 
woman who formed the centre thereof, was the moat 
detestable object in the world. In the 
for instance, Bama when anxious to renounce the 
world is made to observe that the woman is the mine 
of all imperfections and the cause of all sorrows. His 
a^uments advaned in this connection are very inter¬ 
esting. ‘ Desire for enjoyment will arise only when 
one has a wife, otherwise one would be free from it. 
If a man renounces the wife, he renounces the world; 
ii he renounces the world, he would surely be happy*.’ 
One can hardly think of a more fallacions ' argument. 
The Mahabhirata observes that prosperity and wo¬ 
men would never be steady and faithful, howsoever 
assiduously one may work for them, simply because it 
desires its readers to tom to Dharma in preference 
to Artha and Kama^. We learn from I-tsing that 
there was a monk at Nalanda, named Kahulamitra, 
who would never see any women except his mother 
and sister. He told I-tsing, ‘ I am naturally full of 
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worldly attachment. Without doing this, I cannot 
stop its Bonice.’ A person somewhat weaker than 
Beverend Rahnlamitra would have agreed with Manu 
and declared that one should be carelul about oneself 
even when one is in the company of one’s own motherj 
sister or daughter'. Persons brought up with such 
notions will naturally regard women merely as snares 
for the temptation of men^. They have not 
the fairness to recognise that women so appear 
to men, not because they are really ‘the seed of the 
tree of existence’, or ‘the living torch illuminating the 
way to Hell^’ (as the Jain saint Hemachandra des¬ 
cribes them to be), but because men themselves 
are unable to control their passions. Men are as a 
matter of fact a greater snare to weak women than 
women are to weak men. 1o attribute one’s weakness 
to the wickedness of the other sex is hardly fair. It 
is interesting to note that this fallacy has not been 
committed by Jain and Buddhist nuns. Several 
psalms of the latter have come down to us 5 nowhere 
therein do we find them accusing man for being a 
snare to woman. Women have in this respect un¬ 
doubtedly shown a greater fairness, chivalry and 
balanced judgment than men. 

It may be pointed out that this tendency to attri¬ 
bute all real and imaginary faults to women is 
i wwT jf5»t WT ^ 1 

11 li, sis. 
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not coD^ned to the Benunciation School of India 
alone, li'he case was the same in ancient Gieece. 
Socrates says, ‘ Woman is the source of all evil; her 
love is to be dreaded more than the hatred of man; 
the poor young men who seek women in matrimonj^ 
are like hsh who go to meet the hook/ Similar sent!* 
meats have been expressed by Christian saints. It 
is true that Christ himself has not indulged in any 
tirade against women. The Apostles and early 
Fathers, however, have painted the woman in the 
blackest colours. St. Paul says, ‘ It is good for a 
man not to touch a woman; marriage was a conce5> 
sion, a degradation to avoid fornication’ (I Cor.VII, 1). 
Tertullian says, ‘ Woman is the gate of Hell, mother of 
all ills. She should blush with shame at the thought 
of her womanhood and Kve in perpetual penance for 
the sins of Eve.’ Another Father has declared, ‘ I 
have not felt any calamity more hurtful to man than 
woman. Oh assembly of women, verily you are 
mostly of the hell on the day of Besurrection. You 
are the Devil's gateway. You destroy God's image, 
Man.’ Marbod, a Bishop of Kennes who lived in the 
11th century, delivers himself in the same strain. 
’ Of the numberless snares that the crafty enemy 
spreads for us over all the hills and fields of the world, 
the worst and the one which one cannot avoid is 
Woman; sad stem, evil root, vicious fount,... .Who 
persuaded our first parent to taste the forbidden fruit? 
A woman. Who forced the father to defile his daugh¬ 
ter? A woman'*. 

* The quotations havo baen takon from Gbaptor 17 
oi ’A short Uviory oj Women' by J. L. Davies (1927). 
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Most of tHe faults and vices that have bean attti^ 
buted to women by the Kenunciation Sctool a« 
aot to be taken seriously. Their aim was more to 
divert man from woman, than to paint the latter 
in her true character. Varahamihira, who points 
out the patent absurdity of these charges, may be 
taken to represent the view of the cultured Hindu, 
society. 

It is however true that more writers should have 
come forward to defend women against such unfair 
attacks. The absurdity of the charges levelled against 
them should have been exposed in numerous works. 
This, however, did not happen. Pori jfossu with the 
growing popularity of the Benunciation School, educa- 
y tion of women declined. Their upanayarui disappeared 
and they began to be married at a very early age. 
Denied the advantages of a liberal education, suddenly 
transferred to the rather unsympathetic atmosphere of 
the mother-in-law’s house at a very young age, often 
called upon to bear the unwelcome company of a co- 
wife, frequently forced to drag on a miserable existence 
in an unterminable widowhood, the character of 
women as a whole showed some inevitable deteriora¬ 
tion after about 200 a. d. Many of them naturally 
began to show pettiness, narrowmindedness, jealousy 
and peevishness, as a result of forced repression in 
some directions and unnatural stimulation in otheis. 
8o Manu’s description of the woman’s character as 
possessing the above defects began to appear as partly 
true*. The average man began to feel that there 

II IX, 17. 
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was 8om$ truth in some of the charges levelled 
Against women. He therefore began to assume a 
rather patronising attitude towards them. It cannot 
be denied that even some of the best writers of the 
first mittenniata of the Christian era have often ex¬ 
pressed very unfair views about women. Thus 
Kalidasa, for instance, while no doubt declaring in 
one place the wife to be the best companion and coun- 
•sellor of her husband, proceeds to describe her as 
merely an instrument of physical pleasure on another 
occasion^. Had th^e authors lived in an age when 
female education was general and adequate, when 
lady scholars were making important contributions 
to the progress of knowledge, when lady poets 
and authors were not rare in society, when women 
had not been reduced to the status of ^udras 
by their being declared ineligible for u^nayam 
other religious privileges, they would not have 
made some of their caustic and disparaging remarks 
about the weaker sex. The illiteracy of women and 
their general backwardness made the temptation to 
pass patronising remarks too strong. This tendency 
will disappear as soon as women take their natural 
place by the side of men as their honoured, valued and 
well equipped coworkers- 

One of the natural consequences of the general 
detehoration in the position of women was the theory 
of their perpetual tutelage. Let us now examine 
the precise implications of this famous adage. 

^ u I i H \ n 
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It may be observed at the outset that no such 
theory is ever advanced by any authority down to 
about 800 b‘. c., when women were being properly 
educated in cultured families and married after they 
had become fairly well equipped for the family iii®, 
Thededfiive part which ladies like Sita, Kaikayi, 
Kunti, and Draupadi played in the determination of 
momentous issues makes it quite clear that women had 
an effective voice even in matters of moment in 
earlier days. It was only when education of women 
declined and girls began to be married at an iramature 
^e, that the theory of the prepetual tutelage of 
women appeared in the field. 

The original idea of those who were responsible 
for the above theory was not so much to deny freedom to 
women^-theyundoubtedJy were for its curtailment,-as 
to afford them additional protection. The disability 
that was imposed was primarily intended for the 
benefit of women. As a woman herself has observed in 
the Mahabharata, to be without a proper protector 
is a great calamity for the fair sex in this world, which 
is full of wickedness*. Manu therefore ordains that 
the father ought to f^otect a woman while she is a 
maiden, the husband when she has married, and the 
sons when the husband is no more; a woman ought 
not to remain independent. In the immediately 
next veRe Manu points out that the father would be 
to blame if he does not many his daughter in proper 
time, the husband, if he does not look after his wife 
properly, and the son, if he does not protect his 

’ fenrr jtt |srRf ii i,na,i2. 
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mother druxog her old It k thus clear thatManu’s 
aim was not so much to deny all ireedom to women 
as to ensure for them an adequate and conti¬ 
nuous protection' throughout the life. It cannot he 
gainsaid that the world being what it is, society cannot 
take too much care in the matter. ‘YajilLavalkya 
also enunciates the doctrine of the dependence of 
women, but with him also it is a natural corollary of 
the continuous protection that has to be afforded to 
them throughout their life^. 

In course of time, however, the phrase began to 
be taken out of its context, and people began to 
interpret it literally. A woman deserves no inde¬ 
pendence j tberfore it follows that she ought not 
to do anything on her own responsibility and initia¬ 
tive in childhood, youth and even in old age. She 
must obey the father in childhood, the husband in 
youth, and sons in old age^. 

Unfortunately cirumstances favoured the further 
curtailment of the freedom of women, as was inevitable 
under the influence of the above adage. Prom about 
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the heginising of the Christian era, as we have shown 
already, women ceased to receive proper education 
and began to be married,at an early age. As a rule, 
therefore, they were inferior to men in intelligence, 
grasping power and the experience of the world. It was 
therefore natural that some social thinkers should 
have come forward to emphasise that women have 
to be protected, not so much because it is the chival¬ 
rous duty of the stronger sex to do so, but because 
they are incapable of standing on their own legs. 
They must he always under the leading strings of men ; 
they deserve no independence. 

It must be, however, pointed out that the maxim 
‘ Women deserve no independence ' was not literally 
interpreted even by those who neglected the protec¬ 
tion aspect of the doctrine. Mann, for instance, alloTra 
the wife large powers in the management of the 
household. It was she who was to control its «*- 
penditure and supervise the general arrangements of 
the kitchen, furniture, and periodical religious and 
secular functions ^ Narada, who has emphasised on the 
perpetual tutelage of women, lays down that at the 
death of the father, the mother was to be preferred as 
the guardian of the minor children to .any other male 
relation (1,87); her perpetual tutelage did not disquali¬ 
fy hex for the task. The view that mothers in 
their old age should be under the control and guidance 
of their sons, though expressed in some Smritis, never 
found general acceptance in society. As a matter of fact 
wnters like Manu, who have advocated this view, 

^ ^ ^ aqd ^ i 
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hsbve themaelves ab^Ddoned it latdr on. Thus Mana 
does not allow sons to excorcise oven thoir legal right 
to claim a partition, as long as their mother is alive. 
It was thus the major sons and not the aged mother, 
who suficted from want of independence. After the 
death of the father, even when sons were majors, it was 
the mother who, in practice if not in theory, guided 
and controlled the household. We have already seen 
in chapter VI (anis, pp. 220-2 ) how queen regents 
used to excercise considerable influence over the 
general administration of their kingdoms by taking 
the reins of government in their own hands. The 
influence continued even when sons used to attain 
majority. This would be quite clear from the pro¬ 
minent part which Kunti, for instance, played in 
shaping the policy of her sons. Every one who Itnows 
anything of Hindu society is well aware of the impor- 
tait position which the mother usually occupies in the 
counsels of the family. The juridical doctrine of 
dependence of women vanished before the great re¬ 
verence that was instinctively shown to the mother by 
her sons. Hence she occupied an honoured and exalted 
position in the family. Even foreigners were very often 
struck by it. Thus Dr. Leitner, the Educational 
Commissioner in the Punjab during the Srd quarter 
of the last century, has observed that the difficult 
task of mediation in family disputes was best per¬ 
formed by the elderly women of the household. 

That the doctrine of the perpetual tutelage of 
women was not seriously taken by Hindu society 
will also become clear from the history of their pro¬ 
prietary rights discussed in Chapters VIII and IX. 
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W© have seen how these rights went on expandu^ 
pari pasiu with the greater and greater emphasis that 
was being given to the doctrine of perpetual tutelage. 
The logical corollary of the doctrine should have been 
to curtail the property rights of women ; why concede 
these to them when their male guardians, and not 
they themselves, were going to exceroise them? The 
fact, however, was that the doctrine of perpetual de¬ 
pendence of women was never seriously subscribed 
to by Hindu society, though some of its jurists had 
solemnly initiated it. Proprietary rights of women 
went on developing in spite of the doctrine. The only 
result of material consequence which it produced was 
to circmnscribe women’s power to dispose of immo¬ 
veable property. It has to be noted, however, that 
the rights of males also were by no means un¬ 
restricted in this matter. 

It is however necessary to point out here tlAt 
the doctrine of the perpetual tutelage of women was 
universally accepted almost everywhere till quite recent 
times. * To the average Athenian ’ says Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, ‘ it was probably rather wicked for a woman 
to have any character, wicked for her to take 
part in public life, wicked for her to acquire learning. 
Even the great philosopher Aristotle thought that like 
slaves, artisans and traders, women should occupy a 
subordinate place. Their will is weak, virtu© less 
perfect and self-sufficient, and deliberative faculty 
rather inconclusive. Male by nature is superior and 
female inferior. The one rules and the other is roJed, 
and tills principle of necessity extends to all mankinds 

1 1260, a. 
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Thd Boman Law regarded the wife as the daughter of 
her husband as far as her juridical status was con¬ 
cerned ; lor a long time she could not sign a will, make 
a contract or become a witness. Down to c. 200 a. n., 
eren mothers of several children continued to be under 
the tutelage of their male relations. * Woman is 
always dependent,’ says Confucius, ‘ and owes due 
hom^e to her father-in-law and husband.’ In the 
Christian marriage, the wife has to take the vow 
of obedience at the time of her marriage: logically 
speaking this places her under the perpetual tutelage 
of her husband. The Bible argues that women 
should never usurp authority over men, but be always 
subordinate to them, firstly because Eve, and not 
Adam, was deceived (I Timothy ii, 9-15), and second¬ 
ly because the former was created out of a rib of 
the latter. At the synod of Macon in 565 a. n., 
the assembled bishops debated with much earnestness 
as to whether women were human beings at all, and 
finally concluded that they were. Numberless writers 
of medieval Europe have emphasised the inherent 
inferiority of women. Milton, for instance, held 
that women ought to obey without argument. His 
Eve says to Adam, 

My Author and Disposer,what thou bidst, 

Unargued I obey, so God ordains; 

God is thy law, thou mine; to know no mote, 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 

Even Bousseau, the apostle of freedom who be¬ 
wailed the fact that man though bom free should 
be in chains everywhere, condemned women to a 
servile position. ‘ Girls,’ he a^es, ‘ should be early 
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subjected to testradct. This Diisfortime, if it be xeally 
one, is insepa^ble from their sex.’ Even educated 
and cultured ladies of the 18th century felt that 
women could never dream of independence. While 
writing about the education of girls, Hannah Moore 
says, ‘ Girls should he led to distrust their own judg¬ 
ment ; they should learn not to murmur at expostula¬ 
tion, they should be accustomed to expect and en¬ 
dure opposition. They should acquire a submissive 
temper and forbearing spirit. They must endure to 
be thought wrong sometimes, when they cannot 
but feel that they are right^.’ The Prench Eevolu- 
lion, which stood for Equality, was not prepared to 
grant it to women. The Prench National Assembly 
treated women so contemptously that it refused even 
to read their petition (George, p. 186). In the Anti- 
Slavery Congress held in London in 1840, women 
delegates from America were not admitted because 
British representatives felt that it was contrary to the 
word of God that women should sit in the Congress. 
In England there was a determined opposition to the 
admission of women to the medical course down to 
1868 A. D. Oxford University admitted women 
students, but would not give them any degrees till 
1920 A. n. Cambridge, though bantered and ridi¬ 
culed into granting degrees to women, still refuses to 
grant them the right to vote at meetings, where men 
holding corresponding degrees, are allowed to vote. 
Until the Great War succeeded in shattering old 
beliefs and fetters, women did not succeed in winning 
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elementary political rights. They are still without 
franchise in some countries in Europe. 

We should therefore note in fairness that the 
doctrine of perpetual tutelage of women that came 
to he advocated in ancient India, when women ceased 
to be educated and began to be married early in their 
childhood, was almost universally subscribed till 
the beginning of the 20tli century. The relatively 
stronger position of men in all the spheres of life, their 
better education, stronger muscles, leadership in 
literature and jurisprudence, naturally helped the 
spread of the notion. Down to the middle of the 
last century public opinion averred in the West also 
that men were by nature superior to women mentally, 
morally and physically; ihe latter must therefore 
be ruled by the former. Ambition and independence 
were unfeminine attributes; women have to cultivate 
obedience, humility and unseMshness. 

To conclude, from about the beginning of the 
Christian era, Hindu society began to assume a 
patronising attitude towards women, as was done 
almost everywhere both in the West and the Bast till 
quite recently. While solicitous to increase the scope 
of their proprietary rigits, while anxious to ensure all 
creature comforts to them, it failed to assess their 
proper worth with an impartial mind. The tendency 
to pass disparaging remarks about women in general 
became commoner. Some thinkers like Varahamihira 
no doubt realised its danger and proceeded to nip it 
in the bud. But they did not get as much support 
in society as their cause deserved. This, however, 
need not surprise us. The general position of women 
26 [ w.H.o. ] 
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h&d really deteriorated. They were no longer 
receiving any edncation. Theologically they bad been 
reduced to the status of the ^udras. Early toairiages 
interfered with the proper development of their charac¬ 
ter. It could no longer be properly moulded in the 
lovii^ and sympathetic atmosphere of the parents’ 
house. Girls had to leave it at an early age and 
migrate to the house of the parent-in-law, where an 
atmosphere of awe prevailed, and where they 
had to play the junior to a large number of elders, 
who were often not sufficiently sympathetic. When 
they grew old, they had the apprehension of superses¬ 
sion. As a consequence their character sufered from 
forced repression in some directions and unnatural 
stimulation in others, as does that of men also under 
an unsympathetic foreign rule. As a coi^equenco, 
women began to show greater pettiness, narrowminded¬ 
ness and peevishness than men. The tendency to 
pass disparaging and patronising remarks about their 
character therefore became, almost irresistible. Men 
should have tried to investigate into the causes of 
this phenomenon with a view to remove them. In 
stead of doing so, they allowed themselves to succumb 
to the temptation of merely passing uncharitable 
remarks about the weaker sex. This weakness, how¬ 
ever, was not peculiar to Hindu civilisation, but was 
shared by it with all other contemporary cultures. 
The tendency to adopt a patronising attitude towards 
women will disappear as soon as women take their 
proper place as valued and well-equipped coworkers 
with men. This desideratum will be achieved at no 
distant date, when we consider the rapid strides which 
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fexoale educatioD is taking at present. There is no 
doubt that raen are at present trying their best to 
help in the moral, inteUectual and physical develop¬ 
ment of women. It is to be hoped that our sisters 
will regard this as a partial compensation for our 
patronising attitude and sins of omission and commis¬ 
sion in the past, which were almost unavoidable 
in an age of darkness prevailing all over the world. 
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We have dow finished the task of describir^ the 
history and vicissitudes of the status and condition of 
women in the course of the long history of Hindu 
civiJisation. We saw how} the position, powers, status 
and disabilities of the daughter, the wife and the widow 
went on changing in course of time. Women onoe enjoy¬ 
ed considerable freedom and privileges in the spheres of 
family, religion and public life; but as centuries rolled 
on, the situation went on changing adversely. On the 
other hand we found that the proprietary rights went 
on gradually expanding in spite of the growing ten¬ 
dency to regard women os unfit for independence. 

The method we have so far followed was the 
vertical one; we isolated each topic, custom or in¬ 
stitution and treated its history and development from 
age to age. This must have enabled the reader to per¬ 
ceive clearly the evolution of the different stages in the 
development of different ideas, customs and institutions. 
The method, however, has one defect; it does not enable 
the reader to get a comprehensive and detailed picture 
of any one period as whole. He will have to consult 
the different chapters of the work afresh if, for instance, 
he desires to have a synthetic picture of the position of 
women as a whole, either in the Vedie or in the 
Upanishadic period. It is therefore necessary and 
desirable to follow the horizontal method of narration 
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6S well, and proceed to d^ineate the position of 
women as a whole in the different epochs of oar long 
history. This will enable the reader to have a full 
picture of each period and find out how far the position 
as a whole went on improving or deteriorating*. It will 
be also possible to discuss here the general causes res¬ 
ponsible for the changes at a greater length and in a 
more connected manner than was so far possible to do 
in the preceding chapters. 

It will be convenient to divide the period we have 
to survey into four divisions :— 

1. The Age of the Vedaa, from c. 2500 to c. 1500 

B. 0. 

2. The Age of the later Samhitaa, Brahmanas 

and Upanishads, c. 1500 b. o., to c. 500 b. o. 

3. The Age of the ^Qtrss, Epics and early Smntis, 

c. 500 8. 0. to c. 600 A. D. 

4. The Age of later Smntis, Commentators and 

Digest writers, c. 500 a. n. to c. 1800 a. d. 

The periods of the last two epochs are chronolo¬ 
gically definite; those of the tat two are, however, 
rather vague, and there is as yet no unanimity about 
their precise duration. The limits suggested for them 
above are, however, the most probable ones, and are 
usually accepted by the majority of scholars. 

For the purposes of the proposed survey, period 
by period, it is unfortunately not possible to divide 
the history into smaller and more numerous periods. 
The data at our disposal are too scanty for the pur- 

1 te ori^al aathoriliee are, bb b rule, not given 
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pose. The difficulty is iurther increased by oxir in« 
ability to know the precise dates of many of our 
authorities. Some of the works are further compo¬ 
site ones; there can be, for instance, no doubt that 
the present Mahabharata and Manusmnti contain 
ideas popular in epochs, which were separated from 
each other by more than half a millennium. The 
period-wise survey is therefore beset with considers- 
able difficulties, but has to be nevertheless attempted 
for the general reader in the interest of clarity. 

The Yanic Age : c. 2500 b. o. to 1500 b. c. 

Our readers know already that the position of 
women in the Vedic age was far from being analogous 
to what it usually is in early uncivilised societies. 
Id communities that have not yet emerged from bar¬ 
barism, there hardly exist any checks on the tyranny 
of man over woman. Ill-usage, underfeeding and 
overworking are pushed to the greatest limit, com¬ 
patible with the preservation of the race. Women 
are divorced, abandoned, sold or killed at the mere 
whim of men. They have to carry about children, 
and also serve as beasts of burden, when the tribe 
moves from one place to another. The treatment 
thus meted out to them need not cause any surprise; 
in primitive life the muscle was an indispensable 
element in success and the man was stronger in it 
than the woman. He fought with the animals and 
enemies to protect women and children; he chased 
the game to feed the family. Physical prowess, 
bodily vigour and muscular strength thus naturally 
established man’s permanent superiority over 
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woman, who besides lacking tiiese qualities, was 
periodically in a most helpless condition a few weeks 
before and after her frequent confinements. Man 
had not yet developed sufficient culture and sensi¬ 
bility to make feel and realise that women under¬ 
go these trials and tribulations for the sake of the race, 
and therefore deserve to be treated with utmost sym¬ 
pathy and consideration. It was taken for granted 
everywhere that women as such can have no rights 
and privilege. They were inherently inferior to men 
and therefore must be always subordinate to them. 
This was the case, for instance, in ancient Greece; 
as a writer has trencliantly put it, ‘ There was no 
woman question at Athens because ail women were as 
mere vegetables, and there was no woman question at 
Sparta because both men and women there were 
little better than animals h The archaic Eoman law 
granted to the husband the power over the life and the 
limbs of the wife, and for many centuries matrons with 
several children continued to be under the tutelage of 
their male relations. In ancient Palestine the woman 
was a piece of property to be bought and sold. 

The position which women occupied in Hindu 
society at the dawn of civilisation during the Vedic^* 
age is much better than what we ordinarily expect it 
to have been. There are no doubt a few indications 
to show that brides were sometimes sold in marriage 
or even carried away by force. But the better 
conscience of society had already begun to assert it¬ 
self, and condemn these practices as unholy and un¬ 
worthy. The ideal marri^e of the Vedic period was a 

1 Da7i«, A. Uieiory oj Women, p. 172. 
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f«Jigioii8 sacrundntt which inftdc the couple jomt 
owners of the household. The old tradition that the 
wife was the property of the husband bad cot yet 
eoropletely died down; the famous hymn about 
gambling in the Bigveda (X, 84) shows that some¬ 
times conBnued gamblers would stake away their 
wives to their opponents. The advice given to the 
gambler in this hymn, however> shows that social con* 
science had already begun to disapprove this practice. 

On the whole the position of women was fairly 
satisfactory in the Vedic age. Ordinarily girls were no 
doubt less welcome than boys, but we must add that 
there were also some*parents in society who wocdd 
perform special religious rutuals for the good luck of 
gettk^ learned and capable daughters. Girls were 
educated like boys and had to pass through a period of 
Brahmacharya. Many of them used to become dis¬ 
tinguished poetesses, and the poems of some of them 
have been honoured by their inclusion in the Canonical 
literature. The marriages of girls used to take place 
at a fairly advanced age, the normal time being the age 
of 16 or 17. Educated brides of this age had naturally 
an effective voice in the selection of their partners in 
life. Very often there were love marriages, which were 
later blessed by parents. Th«e was no seclusion of 
women; they used to move freely in society, often even 
in the company of their lovers. In social and religious 
gatherings they occupied a prominent position. Women 
had an ateolute equality with men in the eye of 
religion; they could perform sacrifices independent¬ 
ly and were not regarded as an impediment in religious 
pursuits. Marriage in fact was a religious necessity 
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to both the m^n and the woman ] neither could Teach 
heaven without being accompanied by his duly married 
consort. The position of the wife was an honoured 
one in the family. In theory she was the joint owner 
of the household with her husband, though in actual 
practice, she was the subordinate partner. In rich 
and royal families polygamy prevailed to some extent, 
but ordinarily monogamy was the rule. If a wife 
had the misfortune to be widowed, she had not to 
ascend her hushand's funeral pyre. The Sail cus¬ 
tom was not in vogue at all; the widow could, if she 
liked, contract another marriage, either regularly or 
under the custom of Niyoga. The main disabilities 
from which women suffered in this age, as well as in 
the ne^ one, were proprietary ones. They could hold 
or inherit no property. We also do not come across 
any queens reigning independently or as regents. 
Considering the general position of women as deli¬ 
neated above, these disabilities come as a great sur¬ 
prise to us, but a little reflection will show that they 
were natural and inevitable. The Aryans were gra¬ 
dually establishing their rule in a foreign country 
surrounded on all sides by an indigenous hostile popu¬ 
lation that considerably outnumbered them. Under 
such circumstances queens ruling in their own rights, 
or as regents, were naturally unknown. Landed 
property could be owned only by one who had the 
power to defend it against actual or potential 
rivals and enemies. Women were obviously unable 
to do this and so could hold no property. The transi¬ 
tion from the communal to the family ownership of 
land was just taking place; the conception of the rights 
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of the different members of the family, even when 
males, wse yet to crystalise. Natnrally therefore 
women, like many other male members of the family, 
were incapable of owning property; the patriarch was 
its sole owner and goardian. 

The position of women on the whole was fairly 
satisfactory. In the Vedio literature there are no 
doubt a few observations like ‘ Women have a fickle 
mind,’ * Women can be easily won over by one who is 
handsome and can sing and dance well.’ They, however, 
reflect the light-hearted cynicism of some poets, and 
do not embody the considered views of the leaders of 
society. The community as a whole was showing 
proper concern and respect for women, allowing them 
considerable freedom in the different activities of the 
social and political life. 

The Aob of the i.ateb SAWHiyis, 

Brahman AS and Upakishads. 

(C. 1500 to c. 500 B. c.) 

The changes which took place during this period 
in the position of women were gradual, Their 
proprietary rights continued to be unrecognised, 
the only exception being in favour of marriage 
gifts of moveable property. In the higher seotiona 
of society the Sacred Imtiation {upana/yana) of girls 
was common, and they subsequently used to go 
through a course of education. Some of them used to 
attain distinction in the realm of theology and philo- • 
sophy, and a considerable number of women used to 
follow the teaching career. There was, however, a 
gradual decline in female education as the period 
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advanced. The system of sending out girls to famous* 
teachers or centres of education came to be discourag¬ 
ed ; it was laid down that only near relations like the 
father, the brother or the uncle should teach them at 
home. Naturally therefore religious and secular 
training became possible only in the case of the girls 
of rich and cultured families. As a consequence there 
arose a tendency to curtail thereligious rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the avex^ woman; many functions in the 
sacrifice, which formerly could be performed by the 
wife alone now came to be assigned to male sub¬ 
stitutes. Some sacrifices like Budrayaga and Sitaylga 
continued to be performed by women alone, and when 
the husband was out, the ser^uce of the sacrificial fire 
continued to be entrusted to the wife. In cultured 
families women used to recite their Vedic prayers morn¬ 
ing and evening, and perform sacrifices on their hus¬ 
bands’ behalf, when they were otherwise preoccupied. 

The marriage age of the bride continued to be 
about 16. In practice, if not in theory, brides had 
some voice in the selection of their partners in life, 
and svayamvara was fairly common in Kshatriya 
circle. The marriage ideals and the mutual relations 
and rights of the parties continued to be more or less 
the same ae they were in the earlier age. Divorce was 
permitted to the wife, though the permission was not 
extensively availed of. The Satl custom was al¬ 
together unknown, and the widow had the option of 
remarri^e either with her brother-in-law or with an 
outsider. Naturally there was no tonsure of widows. 
Purda was altogether unknown, but* women had 
ceased to attend public meetings. 
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Before we proceed to delineate the picture of 
the condition of women in the next two periods, Let us 
p&nee a while to consider the causes of this phenome¬ 
non of a relatively better condition and status 
of women in these early centimes, as compared to 
what it became in subsequent epochs. (The reader has 
already seen in the foregoing pa^es how there took 
place a continuous and gradual deterioration in the 
position of women as a whole during the next two 
thousand years (c. 600 B. o., to c. ikoo a. d.). How 
are we to explain this phenomenon ? Usually we find 
that the condition of women improves as society ad¬ 
vances to modem times. How is it that there is an 
exception in the case of the position of women in 
Hindu civilisation 7 

The relatively more satisfactory position of 
women in the two epochs we have just surveyed was 
due, partly to political and partly to religious causes. 
As a role in a community, which is civilised and is 
moving m search of pastures fresh and new, women 
occupy an honorable position. Men are mostly 
wigrossed in military or semi-military activities, 
and they have to rely to a very great degree on the 
help and co-operation of women in the normal spheres 
and activities of family life. Under such circum¬ 
stances women can clearly and convincingly demons¬ 
trate to men that they are not parasites, but 
very useful members of society, whose co-operation 
is very valuable in securing prosperity in peace and 
victory in war. It is well known that the Great 
War worked as a miracle in winning over the most 
deadly opponents of women’s franchise. In July 
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1914 even Liberal British statesmen would not think 
of giving franchise to women, although the latter had 
exhausted all constitutional and unconstitutional 
means of agitation for securing their objective. In 
November 1918 there was not a single member in the 
same old Parliament to oppose the proposal to 
enfranchise millions of women. The valuable part which 
women , had played in the prosecution of the Great 
War had disanned all opposition. 

It would appear that the general freedom and 
better status which women enjoyed in the Vedic age 
were la^ly due to men being engrossed in the work of 
conquest and consolidation. Women used to take an 
active part in agriculture, and the manufacture of 
cloth, bows, arrows and other war material. They 
were thus useful members of society, and could not be 
therefore treated with an air of patronage or contempt. 
The cheap or forced labour of the enslaved popula¬ 
tion was not yet available to the Aryans for the tasks 
mentioned above. 

It may be pointed ont that women in the age 
of Homer (c. 1000 B. c.) occupied a much more hono¬ 
rable position in Greek society than they did in the 
days of Pericles (c. 500 b. c.). Causes were more or 
less similar. In the Homeric age women were pro¬ 
ductive and valuable members of society. They 
worked as hard as men, and managed the house¬ 
hold without much co-operation from their male 
relations or slaves. The whole process of garment 
making wasfunder their supervision in Greece, as it was 
in India. They brought water, they washed clothes, 
they cooked food. In the age of Pericles slavery had 
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become an established institution and ail manual work 
in the household was done by slaves. The wife lost 
nearly all her occupations- She became a parasite 
and society ceased to respect her. 

The exigencies oi the political situation in the 
Vedic period were responsible for the abolition of the 
prehistoric Sati custom and the* sanctioning of 
Niyoga and remarriage. Like Hitler and Mussolini, 
Vedic chiefs were anxious for heroes, more heroee, 
and still more heroes. The gospel they preached to 
the householder was not of eight sons of the later days^ 
but of ten. The non-Aryans were probably out¬ 
numbering the Aryans, and they were anxious to have 
as strong and numerous an aimy as possible. Under 
these circumstances it would have been a suicidical 
pohcy to encourage the revival of the nearly dead 
custom of Satd or to prohibit widow remarriages. 
Society came to the definite conclusion that its vital 
interests demanded that the custom of Satl should be 
interdicted, and that widows should be allowed and 
encouraged to marry and muthply the stock. 

Another factor responsible for the relatively 
satisfactory position of women was the influence of 
religion. Asceticism was at a discount in the Vedic 
age. Maidens and bachelors had no admission to 
heaven; gods accepted no oblations offered by the 
unmarried. It was essential to offer the ordained 
sacrifices to gods for procuring happiness and prospe¬ 
rity both here and hereafter, and they could be pro¬ 
perly performed by the husband and the wile officiat¬ 
ing together. Wife was not an impediment but an 
absolute necessity in the religious service. This 
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oircumstance naturally helped to raise her status. 
To enable her to discharge her religious duties pro¬ 
perly, it was necessary to ordain that her 
upanayam should he duly performed; this ensured d 
proper training and education to girls. It required 
at least half a dozen years to complete the educational 
course 5 that naturally rendered early marriages im¬ 
practicable. When girls were properly educated and 
married at the mature age of 16 or 17, a considerable 
regard had naturally to be shown to their own likes 
and dislikes at the time of the marriage. Love 
marriages were also inevitable when girls remained 
unmarried to that advanced age and were moving 
freely in society. 

It will be thus seen from the above discussion 
how down to about 500 b. a. the custom of Sati 
and child marriage did not exist to embitter the lot 
of the woman, how she was properly educated and 
given the same religious privileges as man, how she 
could have a voice in the settlement of her marri¬ 
age and occupy an honoured position in the household, 
how she could move freely in family and society and 
take an intelligent part in public affairs, and how it was 
possible for hex to take to a career, if urged by an incli¬ 
nation or a necessity. 

The Age op the SOtrab, The Epics 
AND THE Early Smsitib. 

(c. 500 B. c. to 0 . SOO A. D.) 

The position of women deteriorated considerably 
in this period, and its causes may be conveniently dis¬ 
cussed here. Some centuries before the beginning 
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of this period, the Aiyan rule had hecome 'well estab¬ 
lished over the greater part of India. The Aiyau 
conquest of the indigenous population and its looso 
incorporation in the social structure of the victors as 
members of the fourth ^udra class, had given rise to a 
huge population of a semi-servile status. We saw 
that the intr odufttion of s lavery revolutionised th e 
position of women in the cleasical period of Greek 
hietorj ; they became parasites and lost the esteem of 
society. The same happened in India, when a 
definite semi-serviJe status came to be assigned to the 
^Qdra olass within Hindu society, service of the Aryan 
conquerors being its only and definite duty. Women, 
however,did not suffer merely because they ceased to 
be productive members of society. A greater cala¬ 
mity awaited them from the presence of ^udra wo¬ 
men. In the eariier period of their expansion, the 
Aryans followed the traditions of ruthless warfare. 
Indra, we are told, trampled upon the Basyus in their 
cave retreate. When, however, the Aryans reached 
the upper Gangstic plain, they found that the indi¬ 
genous civilisation there was too deep-rooted to be 
completely wiped out by them. They had to remain 
content merely with imposing their sovereignty, very 


often merely a nominal one, over the original inhabi- 
tants, variously described as Dasas, ^udras, or Nagas. 
When the two races proceeded to live together 
Jlj)eacefully, inter-marriages became inevitable. In 
the age of the Rigveda, we do not come across any 
cases of Aiya-^Qdra matTiages. The BrahamaQas and 
the epics, however, supply ample evidence to show 
that the Aryan chiefs were freely marrying non-Aryan 
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pmcessGft in the later period- Arjuna married Udupi, 
a Naga princess-regent. Bhima married Hidimba, a 
sister of a Bakshasa chief. The sage Kavasha, who 
plays an important part in the Aitareya BrahmaT^, 
was the son of a slave girl. These examples are only 
typical and would, show that in the conclnding half 
of the later Samhita period (c. 1000 b. o. to c. 500 
B. c.), the marriages of Aryan men with non-Aryan 
women were becoming common. It is important to 
note that the early Dharma^astra writere have no 
'Objection to an Aryan marrying a ^udra woman, 
provided he had another Aryan wife; it is only later 
writers who proceed to interdict such a procedure 
with a great vehemence^. 

The introduction of the non-Aryan wife into the 
Aryan household is the key to the general deteriora¬ 
tion of the position of women* that gradually and im¬ 
perceptibly started at about 1000 b. o., and became 
quite marked in about 500 years. The non- 
Aryan wife with her ignorance of Sanskrit language 
and Hindu religion could obviously not enjoy the 
same religious privileges as the Aryan consort. Asso¬ 
ciation with her must have tended to affect the purity 
of speech of the Aryan cowife as well. Very often the 
non-Aryan wife may have been the favourite one of 
her husband, who may have often attempted to asso¬ 
ciate her with his religious sacrifices in preference to 
her better educated but less loved Aryan eowife. 
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This rnuBt bate naturally led to grave mistakw and 
anomalies in the performance of the ritual, which 
must have shocked orthodox priests. The first 
remedy they must have thought of was to declare the 
noD-Arvap wife .t<^ be Tm jjt for aasooiation wit h her 
husband in religious rituals. ‘The black non-Ary an 
wife may be her husband’s associate in pleasure, bat 
no t in religious rituals’ say several authorities*. But a 
mighty king, mad with love for his non-Aryan beloved, 
was not to be dictated to by a priesthood dependent 
upon him for its subsistence. He would insist upon 
having his own favourite wife by his side at the time 
of his saciificee, no matter her race ox caste. 

How then was the situation to be retrieved ? 
Evwtually it was felt that the object could be gained 
by declaring the whole class of wo men to be ine ligible 
for Vedic studies an d religious d uties. There would then 
be ho question of rejecting admission to a non-Aryan 
wife and granting it to an Aryan one 5 all would be in- 
digible and none need be ofiended. It is Aiti^ayana 
who is/Seen sdvocating this view by about 200 b. 0 . 
It is however almost certsin that he is merely a typical 
rwiesentative of a powerful school reaching back to 
fairly great antiquity. It is not impossible that bis 
school may be as old as 500 b. c., if not even earlier. 

The growing complexity of the Vedic sacrifices 
was another factor that tended to make the wife’s 
association in religious rituals a more and more formal 
affair in course of time. In the Vedic age, a young 
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maiden would take a Soma stalk and proceed straight 
to offer it to Indra in a sacrifice performed by her all 
alone. In course of time the sacrifice became a very- 
complex affair, and the slightest mistake in its per¬ 
formance or the recitation of its hymns and formula 
was regarded as frought with very grave consequences. 
It required a long training to get the necessary capa¬ 
city to follow mteJUgently me minute details of the 
complicated sacrifice, and the -wnmaYi h tiA not 

so muc h time to devote fo r the purpose. In the Vedie 
age she was married at about the age of 16 or 17; 
she could thus devote six or seven years to her Vedic 
studies before her marriage. During this period a 
girl could equip herself fairly well for her 
post-marriage participation in sacrifices, as the VediC 
literature was then not extensive and could be studied 
as popular religious poetry. The sacrificial ritual 
was also simple. Towards the end of the period of 
the later Samhitas and Brahmanas, a maiden could 
hardly hope to get a full and adequate knowledge 
necessary for the purpose, unless she remained un- 
married till about the age of 22 or 24, This was an 
V impracticable proposition for the average girl. 
There were jiew forces in society which were 
clamouring for early marriages. The Aryans had 
settled down in a rich and prosperous country and 
their political supremacy had become unquestioned. 
Naturally they took to an easy and luxurious life, and 
the marriageable age of boys and girls began to be 
lowered. In the Big vedie age the father -was anxious 
to have strong and numerous sons more for secular 
than for religious purposes; in the days of the later 
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SamMtas, the son became a religious lather than a 
secular necessity. A man comes to this world, it was 
pointed out, saddled with a threefold debt; the most 
important one of these was the debt to the manes 
which could be liquidated only by the birth of a son. 
Why then not marry a girl as soon as she attains 
maturity and is in a position to present a son to her 
husband? ‘Why wait for three or four years un- 
<nec€S3arily ? It may he noted that when Kagva learns 
that his daughter had contracted a love marriage with 
Dnahyanta, a pass^ later interpolated in the Maha- 
bh&fata, represents him as blaming himself rather 
than his dau^ter. He practically admits that it was 
his mistake not to have married his daughter earlier; 
80 many months bad passed away uselessly since the 
time she could have got a son^ 

Owing to the different causes narrated above, 
at the beginning of this period (c. 500 b- c.), there arose 
a tendency to lower the marriageable age of girls, and 
as a consequence, to discourage their upanayana 
and education. Down to about the b^inning of 
the Christian era, in eases o! difficulty parents were 
permitted to keep their daughters unmarried to the 
age of 36 or 17, but it was emphasised that it would be 
advisable to get them married soon after the attain^ 
ment of puberty. The view that women should not 
be at all allowed to participate in sacrifices was no 
doubt not accepted by society, but ite vigorous advocacy 
by one school, along with the general lowering of the 
marri^ age, tended to agrowing and inevitable neglect 
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of ths Vedic education of girls. During the first half 
of this period a few maidens continued to specialise 
in Vedic studies and rituals, but the majority of girls 
used to go merely through the formality of upanayana 
just before the celebration of their marriage. It is 
doubtful whether they were in a position to recite their 
morning and evening prayers. At about 200 a. d-, it 
was felt that this meaningless formality should be 
discontinued. It was declared that marxjfiage was 
the substitute for upanayatui in the case of girls; 
they need not have any separate sacred initiation. 

Upanayana was nsually performed at about the 
age of 9 or 10, and the same age now came to be re¬ 
garded as the ideal time of marriage for girls. Towards 
the end of this period (c. 500 a. d.), parents could 
not usually keep their daughters unmarried after the 
age of 12. 

The discontinuance of upanayaTia, the n^lect 
of education and the lowering of the marriage age 
produced disastrous consequences upon the position 
and status of women. Early marriage pnt an effective 
impediment in the higher education of girls, Brides 
being too youi^ and inexperienced, ceased to have 
any effective voice in the settlement of their marrij^es. 
Svayamvara continued to be in vogue in Kshatriya 
circles, but it came to be condemned by Brahmanical 
writers. Love marriages became a thii^ of the past. 
Child wives with no education worth the name be¬ 
came the order of the day, and they could not natu* 
rally command respect from their husbands. Not in¬ 
frequently parents had to marry their daughters in a 
hurry, lest the girls should attain puberty before their 
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CQ&rriage. The matches arranged under euoh cii' 
ctunstances were often ill suited, and women were thus 
often compelled to spend their lives with unsuitable 
or unworthy partners. It is painful to find that 
Smrili wiitew should have come forward to preach 
the gospel that a wife should always revere her hus¬ 
band as God, even if he were a moral wreck. 

Daring the first half of this period widow re¬ 
marriages and Niyoga contiiiued to be permitted, but 
the volume of public opinion against these customs 
was iDcreasing, and they came to be eventually inter¬ 
dicted at about 500 a. d. Marriage was regarded as 
a religious sacrament in the Vedic period also, and yet 
society was permitting divorce and remarriage in ex¬ 
ceptional cases. During the period under review, 
mairi^e became an irrevocable union, irrevocable, 
however, only so far as the wife 'was concerned. 
The husband could discard his wife for the grave 
offence of not being sufficiently submissive. The wife 
however could not take a similar step and marry a 
second time, even if her husband had taken to vicious 
ways and completely abandoned her. This differential 
treatment was due to the ample fact that women were 
no longer able to effectively oppose these absurd theo¬ 
ries and claims, most of them being uneducated and 
quite ignorant of their former status and privileges. 

The age of city or small states bad gone, and 
the Hindu kingdoms in this period became fairly 
extensive. The splendour of royal courts naturally 
increased, and kings began to keep a much bigger 
harem than what was ever dreamt of in previous epochs. 
Their example wm imitated by their numerous feuda- 
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tories and rich subjects. This produced a very un¬ 
favourable consequence upon the condition and status 
of the vast majority of women of the upper classes, and 
it had its natural repercussions on the status of wives 
in ordinary families. The dictum, ‘ The wife ought 
to revere her husband as a god, even if he were vicious 
and void of any merit’, was probably written with a 
particular reference to the unfortunate denizens of 
the harems in rich families; subsequently the advico 
came to be extended to the whole sex. One can 
hardly excuse Smriti writers for having enunciated 
this absurd and inequitable doctrine, though on© can 
understand that their motive may have been partly 
to discourage a hasty tendency to sever the marital 
tie. They have, however, never dreamt of preaching 
a similar gospel to the husband; they permit him to 
discard his first wife on the most flimsy grounds. 

The growing harems of the mighty kings natural¬ 
ly made them jealous, and some of them sought to 
keep their wives in seclusion. The Purda system, 
however, wae yet conhned only to a very small section 
of the royal families; majority of kings did not care to 
adopt it. 

The period of 850 years between 200 b. c. and 
150 a. D. was a very dark and dismal one for Northern 
India. The fertile plains of the Punjab and the 
Gangetic valley were subjected during this period to 
one foreign invasion after another. Pirst came the 
Greeks, who under Demetrius and Menander (c. 190- 
150 B. 0 .) were able to penetrate right up to Oudh 
end Bihar. Then came the Scythians and the Par- 
thians (c. 100 B. c. to 50 a. n.), whose frightful wars 
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of conquest reduced Hindu population by one half, 
25 percent, being killed and 25 percent, being enslaved 
and carried awayV These barbarians were foUcmed by 
the Kushi^ias, ^ho succeeded in overrunning practically 
the whole of northern India by the middle of the 2nd 
century a. d. Political reverses, war atrocities and 
the decline of population and prosperity naturally 
produced a wave of despondency in society. It 
facilitated the spread of the ideal of renunciation 
(Samnyasa), which though held before society by 
TJpanishadio, Buddhist and Jain teachers, was 
meeting with stubborn opposition in Hindu oom- 
inanity. Thus Kau^ilya prescribes a punishment for 
a person who would renounce the world before his old 
and without providing for his dependents*. 
JBariy Dharmasutra writers regarded renunciation as a 
'pceitively anti-Vedic custom^. The despondency pre¬ 
vailing in society at about the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era began to wear down the opposition to the 
Samnyasa ideal. There is no doubt a good deal of 
truth in the observation of Blnrua at one place in the 
Mahibhirata that renunciation appeals only to those 
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wlio are unsuccessful in Just as the renuncia¬ 

tion philosophy of the Bhakti school appealed to 
Hindu society in medieval times owing to the political . 
set-back which it had received at that time on account 
of the rise of Islam, so also the ascetic ideal of XJpam- 
shads, Jainism and Buddhism began to get a real hold 
over the social mind only at about the beginning of 
the Christian era owing to the prevailing wave of 
political and economic despondency. 

The new development affected the position of 
the widow adversely in various ways. It streng¬ 
thened the hands of those who were opposed to Nijoga y 
and widow remarriage. Both the customs therefore 
fell gradually into disrepute. Niyoga no doubt deserved 
to be stamped out, but not so the widow remarriage. 

It however could not escape a similar fate. It began 
to be argued that the world was a mirage, and its 
pleasures were mere snares. The fate was undoubtedly 
cruel to the widow in carrying away her husband. It 
had however given her a new opportunity to secure 
spiritual salvation, /^t is true that the Vedas have 
declared that a son was necessary for securing heaven ; 
the childless widow, however, should not think of 
remarri^e in order to get heaven through a son. 
She ought to aim at the higher ideal of salvation 
(mwtoi) and not at the lower one of heaven (svarga). 
The former can be best attained hy leading a pure and 
chaste life, as was done by hundreds and thousands of 
monks and nuns, who had entered the SaiSinyasa st^e 
direct from the Brahmacharya, without passing 
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through the married life*. The widow shoxild therefore 
never think of remarriage. This advice was> however, 
a onesided one; Smritia do not o^er it to the widower. 
On the other hand, they permit him to remarry 
immediately after the death of the fiKt wife, ‘ lest 
the sacred 6res should remain unht.' 

A greater calamity that overtook the widow in 
this period was the revival of the SaK custom. In 
the beginning it was confined to the warrior class. 
It however began to spread wider in society in course 
of time, as the action of the Sati came to be regarded 
as a great religious sacrifice, which deserved to be 
imitated. A school of rationalists opposed the cus* 
tom vehemently, pointing out its utter futility and 
stupidity. Its efforts partly checked the spread of 
the custom for a while. 

The only direction in which the position of women 
unproved in this period was in the sphere of pro¬ 
prietary rights. Society had begun to discourage 
widow remarries. As a consequence there began to 
arise a class of childless young widows. In the earlier 
period, practically speaking this class did not ejust, 
as Niyoga and widow marriages were then in general 
vogue. Now when both these practices were pro¬ 
hibited, society had to devise an honorable means 
to enable the widow to maintain herself. She could 
of course live in the joint family and receive main¬ 
tenance along with others; but this was not an ad¬ 
visable step in the transition period during which 
Niyoga was being gradually stamped out. Some 
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writers have laid down ttat a woman shonld not be 
compelled to submit to Niyoga against her wish^ 
It is clear that in uncultured families some of the 
male relations like the brother-in-law wotdd occa¬ 
sionally force an unwilling widow to submit to their 
vicious wishes under the specious plea of Niyoga. 
The childless widow could be saved from this cala¬ 
mity by sanctioning her a life estate in her husband’s 

share, and by permitting her to stay separately. 

It thus came to happen that the proprietaiy 
rights, which were not recognised in the Vedic age 
when women were better educated and enjoyed great¬ 
er freedom, came gradixally to be recognised during 
this period. It is true that the doctrine of perpetual 
tutelage of women became popular at this time, 
and it should normally have proved fatal to the re¬ 
cognition and development of their proprietary rights. 
But men do not always seriously believe in the solemn 
theories they haughtily enunciate, nor do they care 
to draw all possible corollaries from them. Such was 
the case with the theory of women’s perpetual tute¬ 
lage. Jurists felt no self-contradiction in declaring 
that women were unfit for independence, and yet in¬ 
vesting them with new proprietary rights. They 
thought that sufficient regard would be shown to the 
theory of perpetual tutelage by laying down that 
women could enjoy only the income of their inheri¬ 
tance, but not dispose of its corpus. 
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It is furtiier true that the tendency to regard 
women as fragile and of e weak moral fibre was get¬ 
ting stronger in this period. It was, however, only the 
woman in the abstract that was so regarded. In 
society, however, the womaxt in the abstract did 
not exist; there was the wife or the daughter or the 
mother, and for every one of them Hindu society felt 
very tenderly. The daughter and the wife had the 
father and the husband to provide for them, but there 
was no such guardian of natural affection to look after 
the childless widow. A school of jurists therefore 
arose at the beginning of the Christian era, which ad¬ 
vocated that the widow should be recognised as an 
heir to her husband, if the latter had effected his 
separation before the time of his death. The new 
reform was, as usual, vehemently opposed by vested 
interests, but eventually it began to find greater 
and greater support in society. 

Tee age op later SMgiTis, Commentators 
AND Digest- wBiTBRs 
(C. 500 A. D,, to c. 1800 A. D.) 

The only sphere in which the position of women 
improved in this age was the one of proprietary 
rights; otherwise she continued to lose all along the 
line. The right of the widow to inherit the share of 
her husband came to be eventually recognised all over 
the country by c. 1200 a. d. In Bengal the position 
was further improved by conceding her this right 
even when her husband had not separated from the 
joint family at the time of his death. The scope of 
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the Stndhana was further extended by the Mitakshaia 
school by including in it property acquired even by 
inheritance and partition. The widow’s estate con¬ 
tinued to be a limited one, but in some parts of 
south India she was allowed to gift it away for religious 
purposes without the consent of the reversioners. 

Proprietary rights apart, in all other spheres the 
position of women continued to deteriorate in this 
period. Most of the causes responsible for women's 
degradation during the last period continued to operate 
in this age also. The upunoi/aua of women went 
completely out of vogue. Prom the theological point 
of view the woman therefore came naturally to be 
regarded as of the same status as the ^udra. This 
inflicted an incalculable harm on their general status 
and prestige. The marriageable age of girls was 
lowered down still further. Towards the end of the 
former period, it was recommended that girls should 
be married just before the time of their puberty. It 
would appear that this did not exclude the possi¬ 
bility of a few negligent parents failing to marry their 
daughters before that time. To prevent this possi¬ 
bility it now came to be declared that a girl becomes 
mature (riiuprajtiS) not when menses appear at the 
age of 18 or 14, but at the age of 10 or 11, when some 
preliminary symptoms of impending puberty manifest 
themselves. The proper age for marriage was there¬ 
fore 10. The age of 8, however, was regarded as the 
ideal one ; marriage in the case of girls corresponded to 
‘upanayana in the case of boys, and the proper age 
for the latter was 8. In Kshatriya families, however, 
girls continued to be married at about the age of 14 
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or 15. Widow marriages had become prohibited at 
this period. The Sati custom had become very 
common in the fighting classes. The Kshatriya father 
therefore did not think of marrying his daughter at 
a tender age, when there was always the possibility 
of bis son-in-law dying before his beloved daughter 
had come of age in the interminable internecine 
warfare, that had become common at this time. 
Many Kshatriya ladies were often called upon 
to assume the reins of government as regents; so train- 

in administrative duties and military excercis^ 
had to be given to them. This also necessitated the 
postponement of their marriage to a somewhat ad¬ 
vanced age. 

In the case of non-Ksbatriya girls, who were 
married at the age of 10 or 11, naturally no education 
worth the name could be imparted- Down to about 
2200 A. D., daughters in rich families continued to 
receive some literary education throng special tea¬ 
chers ; a few of them used to distinguish themselves 
as poetesses and critics down to the 10th century 
A. D. But this tradition died down when the old 
aristocracy perished or declined in importance after 
the establishment of the Mnslim rule. In ordinary 
families naturally girls now began to grow in ignorance; 
no education worth the name was possible before the 
age of 10 or 11, which had now becoo^e the usual 
marriageable age. At the advent of the British rule 
the literacy among women was confined only to the class 
of dancing girls; women in respectable famihes felt * 
very uneasy if it was suspected that they were literate. 
Being generally illiterate and inexperienced, women 
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naturally ceased to inspire r^pect, and the tendency 
to pass cynical observations about tbeir weakness and 
worthlessness became more common. 

Brides of 8 or 9 could naturally have no voice in the 
settlement of their marriages ; they could also become 
no proper companions to their husbands owing to 
their immense intellectual inferiority. Their position 
therefore vis-a-vis their husbands further deteriorated. 
The Christian theologians were declaring at this 
time that the husband was the head of the wife, 
as Christ was the head of the Church. Hindu 
Smritis advocated an exactly skoilar doctrine, and 
maintained that the hnaband was the wife's god and 
her only duty was to obey and serve him, The evil 
example of royal harems made polygamy more and 
more fashionable. Marital faithlessness on the part 
of the husband became more common owing to the cus¬ 
tom of child marriage. Early marriage was natural¬ 
ly followed by early maternity, which increased the 
mortality among women between the ages of 14 and 
^22. Young widowers of 25 or SO were naturally more 
eager to follow the rule of Manu, which permitted an 
immediate remarriage, than to emulate the example 
of drl-Ramachandra, who declined to marry a second 
time. Widowers of 25 or 80, however, could get brides 
of 9 or 10 only. This enormous disparity between the 
ages of the two parties naturally helped the spread of 
concubinage in society. Its moral tone was affected, 
and it began to feel nothing objectionable in allowing 
dancir^ girls to sing and dance on holy occasions like 
those of upanayana and marrij^e, or at the time of 
the religious service in temples. The opposition of 
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purists to tliis custom proved of no avail, and eventually 
the asBooiation of dancing girls with sacred Sanskaras 
and temple worship became quite common in 
several parts of the country. 

Down to c. 500 a. d. permission was granted to 
child widows to remarry, though the widow marriage 
in general bad come to be tabooed. This pemisaiozi 
came to be gradually withdrawn durriug this period. 
Prom about 1,000 a. d. no widow in a respectable family 
could remarry, whatever her age may have been at 
the time of her husband's death. In the beginnii^ 
only widows in the higher sections of society suffered 
from this disability, but in course of time it came to 
be extended to those lower classes also, which were 
anxious to be considered respectable. The prohibi¬ 
tion of widow remarriage came to be regarded as the 
most important criterion of the respectability of a class 
down to the beginning of the present century. The 
prejudice against the widow remarriage was so deep- 
rooted, that the permissive legislation passed in the 
matter in 1856 a. d., bad no appreciable effect on the 
situation for more than half a century. 

We have shown above that at c. 500 A.r. the custom 
of Sati was meeting with considerable opposition from 
the tliinking sections of our society. That opposition 
continued unabated for another 500 years, and the majo¬ 
rity of Smntis went on averring that the custom amount¬ 
ed to a suicide and could bring no spiritual salvation. 
Eventually, however, owing to the growing appreciation 
of the ascetic ideals and practices, the custom of the 
Sati came to be surrounded with a halo and began to 
make a wider appeal. First it was confined to 
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the fighting olassds. Sronti writers and tbeii commen¬ 
tators down to about the 11 th century declare that it 
would be sinful for a Brahmsua widow to bum her- 
sdf on the funeral pyre of her husband. Gradually, 
however, Brahmanas also began to follow the custom, 
as they did not like to be excelled by Kshatriy^ in 
the pursuit of ascetic practices. Widows now had a 
dismal prospect before them. They could not re¬ 
marry. Some of them who were very young must 
have felt it to be no easy task to walk straight on the 
narrow and difficult path of strict chastity. They 
therefore very often preferred the terrible ordeal of 
the Sati to the tiresome life of the widow. Most of 
the widows who ascended the funeral pyxes of their 
husbands did so quite voluntarily. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, an unwilling widow was burnt by her fiendish 
relatives, who were either afraid that she might even¬ 
tually misbehave and bring disgrace to the family, or 
who wanted to appropriate for themselves her share in 
the family property. The recognition of the right of 
inheritance was thus not an unmixed blessing to the 
poor widow. 

The tonsure of the widow came into vogue by 
about the eighth century a.d. With the disappearance 
of Buddhism at this time, the prejudice against the 
custom gradually disappeared, and it was recommen¬ 
ded to the widow as a kind of help and protection 
to her in her ascetic resolve and life. 

We have seen above that women were declared 
to be of the same status as that of the Sudras, and so 
came to be gradually excluded from the study of and 
acquaintance with higher theology and philosophy- 
28 [w.H.o.] 
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Women, however, are by nature more religious than 
men, and bo a new type of religions Literature was 
evolved to meet their needs and aspirations. This was 
the remodelled Pautanio literature. It enunciated the 
principles of Hinduism in a homely, easy and attrac¬ 
tive manner, illustrating them with a number of edi¬ 
fying stories. Pious people made provision all over 
tbe country for the exposition of Purapas to public 
audiences. Women became very well grounded in 
the culture of the race by habitually listening to 
this literature. Faith, almost blind faith, was how¬ 
ever held up for high adrciration in Purapas. It was 
therefore well developed in women, to the detriment 
however of rationalism. It must be however noted 
that reason wss at a discount at this period among 
males also both iu India and Burope. 

We have seen above that the Pur da custom was 
beginnii^ to get a footing in a few royal familiw in 
the last period. There was, however, a staunch oppo¬ 
sition to it down to the 12th century. Many royal 
ladies used to plainly tell their husbands that they 
would not stand the nonsense of the Pur da. As a 
consequence the custom failed to become popular 
even among royal families down to about 1200 a. d. 
The advent of the Mahomadens, however, changed the 
situation- The customs and mannetB of the con¬ 
querors were imitated with as much zeal in the iSth 
as they were in the 19th century. In the beginning 
the Pntda entered the famdies of feudatories and 
nobles, and then it gradually spread among higher 
classes in northern India. The Muslim influence was 
weak in the south and so the Pnrda found no general 
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acceptaucs there. It got a footing only in a few ruling 
families. 

Bationaliam has been at a discount with Hindu 
thinkers during the last more than one thousand years; 
this circumstance has heeu responsible for a very 
unfortunate change in society’s angle of vision in a very 
important matter vitally affecting the well-being of 
women. Down to about 800 a. d. Smrifcis were em¬ 
phatic in declaring that women, who were forcibly 
taken into captivity or, dishonoured, should be ad¬ 
mitted back to their families. Pseudo-puritanical 
notions distorted social vision in this matter soon after 
<5. 1000 A. D- Hindu society began to show a surpris* 
ing callousness to women, who had the misfortune of 
being carried away into captivity even for a very 
short time. An outsider like Alberuni could not under¬ 
stand the stupidity of our coD^munity in refusing to 
readmit men and women, who had been captured and 
converted by force. If one’s hand gets soiled, he 
argues, one should proceed to cleanse and not to 
cut it. But Hindu society could not understand 

very reasonable proposition. Prom c. 1,000 a. d. 
it refused to follow the lead of Smnti writers and de¬ 
clared that once a woman was converted or taken into 
captivity, nothing would justify her readmission to 
her old family and religion. This callous and un¬ 
reasonable attitude has cost Hindu society very dearly. 
Had the women, who had been forcibly converted or 
captured, been readmitted into Hindu society, its 
population would certainly not have dwindled down 
today to 25 crores. 

The above survey of the position of Hindu women 
would show that their condition has been on the whole 
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dfetefioftting during the laat two thousand years. 
It is no doubt true that women as a general rule receiy- 
ed similar and often worse treatment in contemporary 
times in several other civilisations both in the East and 
the West. But this can hardly be a sufficient consola¬ 
tion or justification for us. For, we had once already 
evolved a fairly satisfactory standard about the treat¬ 
ment of women and then failed to act up to it owing to 
our subsequent developments, which we ought to 
have checked. It is true that there was no female 
education worth the name even in the West down to 
the middle oi the 19th century, but that would not 
condone its neglect by us, when we had once seen its 
benefits and advantages. It may be that early mam- 
^es may have been common in many countri^ in an¬ 
cient and medieval times; but that would not justify 
the conduct of later Smriti writers in disapproving the 
eariier custom of post-puberty matrigea. It may be 
that seclusion of women in one form or another 
was common in several European countries for several 
centuries; but that would hardly be a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse for our resorting to that custom, especially when 
we were once goii^ on without it. 

It has also to be pointed out that some of the 
grievances from which women were suffering during 
the last two thousand years were either theoretical 
or common to both men and women. Thus it was 
only a handful of Pandits, who under the iiffiuence 
of theological theories, regarded women as being of 
the same status as that oi the Madras; to or¬ 
dinary society, however, women were symbols of 
purity, religioosness and spirituality. They, and not 
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men, were tlie custodians of national culture, and 
detenoined the details of religious rituals and cere- 
monies more authoritatively than the professional 
priest. It is true that literacy among women rapidly 
declined during the last two thousand years. But the 
the same was the case with men, though no doubt to a 
lesser degree. Outside priestly and commercial classes, 
literacy was not of great use either. The printii^ 
press was yet to come into existence. Books were very 
costly and almost unprocnrable to men of ordinary 
means. The usual way of imbibing national culture 
and traditional wisdom was to listen to the village 
preacher (Kaihaka or PurSnifen), and illiterate women 
had greater facilities jmd opportunities to do this than 
literate men. It is true that owing to the lowering of 
the marriageable age, brides lost all voice in the settle¬ 
ment of their manii^«. But the same was the case 
with the bride-grooms also, who being only 14 or 15, 
could naturally have no effective say in the selection of 
their partners in life. It must be added that parents 
normally took all possible care to make the best possible 
choice. Moreover, it was an age when parental autho¬ 
rity was instinctively obeyed; not even one bride or 
bride-groom in a million ever 'dreamt of nursing any 
grievance for being denied a voice in the settlement 
of the marriage. 

Even during the last two thousand years the average 
woman continued to lead a happy and contented life, 
fondled by her parents, loved by her husband and reve¬ 
red by her children. It must be, however, admitted that 
her cup of happiness was more frequently spilt in this 
Pernod than ever before by the prohibition of widow 
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remaniftge, the revival of the Sati custom, tlie spread 
of the Purda and the greater prevalence of polygamy 
and supersession. Society’s attitude towards her 
was also one of patronising condescension. It no doubt 
insisted that she should be properly cared for and 
attended to, but did not take any effective steps to 
check the growing tendency to pass very uncharita- 
able and utterly unjustifiable remarks about her 
nature and worth. It allowed the husband to tram¬ 
ple under foot the marriage vow quite openly, bub 
insisted that it should be followed by the wife, even if 
her husband were a moral wreck. 

As shown abeady by us in the course of the pre¬ 
ceding chapters, there were no doubt some extenua¬ 
ting and often sufficient causes for the spread of 
many of the above unfortunate tendencies, customs 
and institutions. But we must now realise that cir¬ 
cumstances have radically changed and customs and 
institutions must follow suit. In a society living 
in an ascetic atmosphere, it may have been thought 
desirable to prohibit widow remarriage; in the 
modem age of morbid talkies and four anna novels, 
to continue to insist upon that prohibition would be 
suicidicai. Polygamy may have had some justiA- 
cation when a son was genuinely believed to be ne¬ 
cessary for spiritual salvation; in a society which no 
longer subscribes to that belief, it becomes an odious 
institution. In an age when children were married 
verj* young and were accustomed to obey the parents 
inetincrively, no one thought of questioning their sole 
authority to arrange their wards' marriages; in the 
new epoch when marriages are taking place at an 
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advanced age and v?lien every adulfc has begun to claim 
absolute independence as his birth right, it “would be 
no longer justihable for guardians to e^iceroise the 
same powers as before. Hindu society will have to 
remove a nucober of cobwebs in its ancient house and 
chaise and even revolutionise some of its oustomB 
and institutions in order to accord the proper place 
which justly belongs to women. 


The IhjTURB 

The detailed survey of the position of women that 
we have made in this work would be of considerable 
use to us in understanding and solving most of the 
problems that confront us today. Women began 
to lose all along the line the moment their education 
began to be neglected. Early marriages naturally 
came into vogue when there was nothing to keep 
girls engaged after tlie age of 9 or 10. Uneducated 
brides of very young age naturally ceased to have 
any voice in the settlement of their marriages and 
began to be treated in' a condescending manner by 
their husbands, who did not find tliem their proper 
companions either in tastes or in attainments. It is 
true that in spite of their illiteracy and inexperience 
many Hindu women possessed remarkable wisdom 
and capacity and could manage their home affairs 
efficiently, even in times of stress and difficulties. It 
cannot be however denied that the percentage of 
such women would have been much greater, if female 
education had not been discontinued by our society. 
Luckily there is at present no necessity to empbaeiea 
upon the need and advantage of female education in our 
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oommuiiity. Sooi$ty has now taken to it seriously in 
towns and cities and rural areas will follow suit in course 
of tiroe, as the standard of living of our population 
and the resources of Provincial Goverzunents improve. 
As far as the nature of female education is concerned, 
we have discussed it already {ante, pp. 80*8)^ and pointed 
out that it should be a coarse specially intended for 
women, calculated to promote a harmonious develop¬ 
ment of their reason and emotion, enabling them at 
the same time to become earning members of the 
family either as part-time or whole time workers in 
case ol need. The step taken by Prof. D. K. Kaire 
in founding a special University for women was a step 
in the right direction. More schools and colleges must 
be founded» teaching courses specially intended 
for women. 

When girls of 17 or 18, equipped with proper 
education, enter matrimony, they cannot but be 
treated with instinctive respect and consideration 
by all the society around- Family responsibility, and 
not inherent incapacity, would be the normal cause of 
their not being earning members of their families; 
they would therefore receive the same respect ^at is 
instinctively given to the bread-winner. Their prac¬ 
tical attainments would add to the beauty of tlieir 
households, lead to economy in its expenditure and 
promote sound education of the children of the family. 
This would surely ensure for them an equality of 
status with Ibeir husbands in all cultured families. 
Knowing that a woman equipped with the above 
education can earn her living and support her 
family, if necessary, society would cease to regard her 
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AS a parasite; nor would she allow to be looked upon 
with an air of condescension. Economic value^ actual 
or potential, excexcises considerable influence upon the 
status oi a class. The dominating position of man 
has been largely due to his being the chief earning 
member of the family. The observation of a Sanskrit 
dramatist that a man becomes a woman when he is 
economically dependent upon her, and vice versa, is 
true to a very gretat extent^. 

In the sphere of marri^e and marital relations, 
some reforms are necessary very ujgently. It is now 
high time for Hindu society to give up polygamy sJ- 
together. It is of course true that the number of persons 
who have recourse to polygamy is very small, but it 
mus t be reduced to a s ero. The Nagar Brahmanas have 
already given it up. Some noble souls like the present 
Maharaja of Mysore, Sir Krishna Baja Wodeyar, and 
the present chief oi Ichchalkaranji, Srimant Baba* 
rsaheb Ghorpade, have set glorious examples by 
refusing to contract a second marri^e, even when 
no heir to the hereditaxy throne could be obtained 
-from the first marriage. Such noble examples 
and the strength of the enlightened public opinion 
are undoubtedly working in the desired direction. 
Polygamy is becoming rater day by day. But 
it is now high time for the legislature to intervene in 
the matter, If complete abolition of polygamy is 
immediately impracticable, a legislation ought to be 
at once passed rendering court’s permission 

UWfT: 5^! *n www: S*^ 

CkAru4atta of AeC lH, y. 17. 
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necessary ior contracting a second marrie^e during' 
the life time of the first wife. The courts should bo 
authorised to grant this permission, only if the first 
wife is found to be imbecile, barren or inourablj 
deceased. There is no doubt that the legal recognition 
of polygamy is working an untold harm to a not negli¬ 
gible number of women, who are often superseded by 
their husbands, especially in uncultured classes. We 
must now stop this evil. The legislation suggested 
above would be quite in keeping with the spirit of 
our cultore, which intended to allow the second 
marri^ only in exceptional cases. 

It is now high time for us to insist both in the East 
and the West that there should be no double standard 
of morality in sexual matters; husbands should be re¬ 
quired to remain as faithful to their marriage vows 
as wives. Any transgression in this respect on the 
part of the husband should meet with instantan¬ 
eous and severe social opprobrium. Unfortunately 
nature’s partiality to man renders it very difficult to 
detect his transgressions even when numerous; a single 
lapse of woman, on the other hand, is often betrayed 
by its consequences. 

Marriage should continue to be regarded as a reli¬ 
gious bond, normally indissoluble in this life. This 
world however is an imperfect one, and so would be 
also its most sacred ties sometimes. We must there¬ 
fore frankly recognise that oases may sometimes occur, 
where religion will have to dissolve the tie it had once 
created. The conditions of divorce will have to be 
very stringent, but its necessity in modem times will 
have to be recognised. There are several cases in 
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Hindu society of women being completely forsaken 
by their husbands, who are compelled to lead a forlorn 
life of virtual widowhood. They cannot remarry, 
because their hrst marriage tie cannot be dissolved. 
If, however, they change their religion and become 
Christians or Muslims, they can dissolve their exist¬ 
ing marriage and enter into a new wedlock. Should 
we penalise these unfortunate women for their fidelity 
to Hinduism by refusing them permission for divorce 
and remarriage *? We have seen already that ancient 
Dharmasastra writers definitely permit dirvorce under 
certain circumstances. We would therefore be not 
going against the spirit of our culture by Silowing 
divorce, in case a wife is completely abandoned by her 
husband. To allow divorce on wider grounds like 
cruelty, insanity, etc., would be neither advisable nor 
desirable for women. 

It is intently necessary for Hindu society to 
change its angle of vision towards women, who have 
been criminaJly assaulted or who have temporarily 
gone astray owing to a mistake or duress. Doling the 
last one thousand years we have been very cruel to 
such women, and have, as a consequence, driven them 
either to a life of permanent sin and shame or to the 
folds of other proselyting religions. We must imme¬ 
diately bring ourselves in line with the enlightened 
viewpoint of our much maligned Smriti writers, who 
had recognised that the phrase, ‘ It is human to err,’ 
was as much applicable to women as to men, and have 
recommended that women, who have been over¬ 
powered or misled, should be readmitted to their 
families and society after a suitable penance. Justice, 
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fairplay and the interests of the community as a whole 
demand that we shovdd try our best and enable euch 
unfortunate women to start their life afresh in an 
honorable manner. 

Widow remarriage has been already legalised, but 
the number of widows taking advantage of the 
legislation is still very small. Widows who spend 
their remaining life cherishing the memory of thoir 
late husbands and devoting themselves to the ser¬ 
vice of theii family, society and country will continue 
to be revered by society. We should encourage and 
honoor all those, who are genuinely anxious to Lead 
such a life. It cannot be, however, gainsaid that the 
dread of social opprobrium is still preventing a large 
number of young widows from marrying, in spite of 
their desire to enter into a fresh wedlock. More enei^- 
tic educative propaganda must be carried on to prevent 
this state of affairs. 

Considerable difficulties are experienced in find¬ 
ing suitable matches for widows willing to marry; 
public opinion must assert itself and insist that widow* 
ers should marry widows alone. 

In the realm of the property law further liberalisa¬ 
tion is necessary. Daughters, who cannot or will not 
marry, are becoming fairly numerous in eooiety; their 
right of inheritance, which was recognised by the Vedic 
age, should be restored now. It would not be a feasible 
proposition to grant this right to married daughters 
having brothers; the difficulties in the way have be» 
already explained above (arjie, pp. 293-6). It should be, 
however, laid down that m amount equal to one h a lf 
the share of the brother should be available for the edu- 
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c&tioc and marnage of the sister. The proper remedy 
to improve the economic position of women would be, 
not to give them a share in the patrimony, but to 
enlarge their rights in their husbands’ property. Since 
times immemorial, Hindu culture has been pointing 
out that the wife is the joint owner of the property 
along with her husband. It is cow high time 
that we should give full effect to this theory. It 
should be open for a wife to claim a full one half share 
of the family property, if the court concludes that she 
has been unjustly treated by her husband and com¬ 
pelled to live separately. If there are any children 
of the marriage, the wife’s share in such cases should 
be recognised to be equal to that of a son. A legis¬ 
lation to this effect will be in perfect harmony with 
the traditions of our culture, and serve as a powerful 
deterrent even to self-willed husbanda from ill treating 
their wives, or contracting a second marriage, or 
following a vicious course of life. 

A deed of transfer of immoveable property should 
require the joint consent and signature of the husband 
and the wife. This is necessary in order to prevent 
a vicious or spendthrift husband from ruining 
his wife by selling away her share in the fanuJy 
property. The law passed in 1987 has secured to the 
widow her husband’s full share in the joint family 
property. She is, however, still a limited heir. 
Time has now come to grant women with some mini¬ 
mum educational qualiffcations full rights of owner¬ 
ship in their inheritanee. Why should not the lady 
principal of a college possess a right which is con¬ 
ceded by law to her most illiterate peon ? 
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Women have already obtained political rights and 
privileges, more or less coextensive ^th those of 
men. They will figure more prominently in public 
life when there is a wider spread of education and a 
further improvement in the economic condition of 
society. 

The few changes that are suggested above are not 
in any way against the spirit of our culture. This 
point has b^n made quite clear in the course of this 
work. our code of social and socio-religious rules 

and regulations hw never been a fixed and rigid one 
must have become quite clear to the reader of the 
preceding p^es, which show bow our customs and 
institutions have been changing from age to age under 
the influence of new ideals and environments- This 
conclusion is forced upon us not only by a study of 
the history of ins^utions, but also by a survey of 
the views of the £riti literature about the source® 
of our P ha rma, It has been de^tely laid Aovnx 
by a number of authorities that'4long with ^rutis 
and Smritis, sadaeh^a or accepted good us^es also 
constitute an important source of Dharma'. It is no 
douht true that sadacharais regarded as less authori¬ 
tative than drutis and Smritis; but this was only in 
theory. In practice it exceroised an influence as great 
as that of the latter^^ As a matter of fact Smritis 
themselves are nothing but sadachdra codified in black 
and white. There used to be a body of learned and 
pious Pandits, who used to survey the situation from 
time to time and guide the society by* their opinions 

Sr^: II Manu, IT, 12. 
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48 to the advisability or snitability of some of the new 
changes that were being felt to be necessary under 
changed circumstances. The considered opinions of j 
such Pandit associations (^ariskads) used to be even-' 
tually incorporated in new Smritis, which used to be 
known after the names of their presidents, Smritis* 
like those of Bevala, Biihaspati or Katyayana ancV 
later works like the MitcJssliara and the DdyabhdgJ. 
which proposed important new changes in the then 
^tablished old practices, were really due to the acti- 
vitio! of such learned bodies {Pandita-parishads). 

It is further important to note that even orthodox 
Smriti writers like Manu have recognised that a 
time might come when their rules would become 
obsolete, and have therefore declared that if any 
rules framed by them are found to be not con¬ 
ducive to the welfare of society, or against the spirit 
of the age, they should be unhesitatingly abrogated or 
modified^. As a matter of fact they themselves have 
done so in many cases. The Vedas, for instance, 
were definitely opposed to women's rights of inheri¬ 
tance ; later Sroritis nevertheless managed to get them 
recognised. The Vedic age had permitted Niyoga; 
Smritis, however, openly carried a ri^teous and 
successful crusade against the custom. t<fiarriage by 
capture and purchase was approved by the earlier age; 
Dharmatastra writers vehemently condemned both 
the practices. The main reason for this pro-reform 
attitude of our Bharma^astra writers in these 
matters was that they had realised that circumstances 
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had dianged and therefore customs inatitutions 
must follow suit. We must in^ur own turn recog¬ 
nise that times ha^e changed, tdld ideals of extreme 
asceticism have ceased to appeal, the age of authority 
yhas gone and is succeeded by an era of rationalism and 
equality. We must therefore readjust the position 
of women to the new situation by introducing the 
changes suggested above. If this is done, the capa¬ 
city, efficiency and Lappings of Hindu women (and 
therefore of Hindu men also) will increase, and as a 
consequence, our community will be enabled to take 
its ri^tful place in the comity of nations and make 
important contributions to the progress and happiness 
of mankind. 
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Adsiiiistrfttion, Tomeu's p&rt in, 
as regnaot queens, 21 8^9; 
as queen regents, 220*2; as 
queens and officers, 223*4; 
part of ordinary women in, 
224-5 : recent progress, 226*8. 

Adoption, prejudice against, 160, 
1T4, 231. 

AduJtery, in men, 874*5 ; in 
women, 375*77,436, 44S- 

Age of marriage, about 16 before 
c. 400 B. 0 ., 58*62, 411; U or 
15 during 400 s. <3. to 100 a.d., 
62-4; before puberty after 
«. 200 A. D., 66*8, 410*20; but 
not among Kebatriyas, 69; 
curses on poet-puberty marria¬ 
ges, 67 ; age lowered to 7 or 3, 
63, 70,429*30; why lowering 
of age accepted, 71*2, 419*20 : 
dev^opmente during the last 
50 years, 78‘6. 

Akabar, on child marriage, 72; 
on Sati, 165, 163*9. 

Ancestor worship, 5. 

Arslia marriage, 52*8. 

Aryasamaj on Niyoga, 126; per* 
mits womou to sacriBce, 
249*50. 

j4sau4n(/ika rirtdbono, 266*7. 

Ascetic ideals, effecte and in* 
flueuce of, 147, 174, 176, 
ISO, 135*6; see also 414,424-6, 
482*3. 

Assemblies, political, and wo¬ 
men, 224*5. 

Astrology in marriage, 35*6. 

Aaura marriage, 46-^. 
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Baiia on Saif custom, 145*6. 

Betrothal, 98-4. 

Blouse, 858*5. 

Bodice, 352*6. 

BroltTuacW^ discipline for 
girls, 287-8. 

Brahma marriage, 44, 55-7. 

Brahmans widows and 8ati, 
150-2, 488. 

Brobnamdintr, IS, 237. 

Brahmaya^M, lady scholars men¬ 
tioned in, 12. 

Breast-band, 855. 

Bride, qualihcaiions of, 86*92; 
age of, see uuder Age of 
marriage ; why conceiv^ as a 
gift in utarriage, 55*7; treat¬ 
ment of, 106-9 ; see also under 
hUiden and Wife. 

Bridegroom, quaMcations of, 
86-92; see also undt*r Hus¬ 
band. 

Bride-price, 4,46-50,52-8,259-60. 

Buddmsm and nuns, 15, 86, 
210, 246-8. 

Business and women, 213. 

Busts, female, why uiioivered in 
some sculptures and paintings, 
889-46. 
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Captive women, 369-72, 877-9. 
Oareera for women, teaching and 
medical lines, 212; businees, 
218; mutie, 216-7. 
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Cute end nLerriage, 8S^2. 

ChandSlaha, 869. 

OfuAwOiikamon, 61. 

Child iQftmfcge, 67«7l; advan- 
tagee of, 71*9; sea aJao under 
of marriage. 

OhrietiamC^, and marriage, 109, 
110; and women’s seoIueioD, 
209*10: and women preachers, 
947, and tntalaga theory, 899. 

Civilisation and women, 1*2. 

Cloth, varieties of, 855. 

Co^ednoatlon, 16, 80*9. 

Col&re, faabions of, 860-1. 

Conearte, 17,214. 

Congreee, Indian Women’s, 226*7. 

Oouji^ai life, ideals of, llS-7: 
in reality, 121-9. 

Comiueror and oaptive women, 
377-9- 

CooBvnmatioa of marriage, 

59, 95-6. 

Contract, marriage as a, 67. 

Criminal assault, 889*72v 44S-4. 

Cynical attitude, 28, 865, 410. 

D 

DeAara, 6S, 859. 

Dmrs marriage, 58*4. 

Dancing, as a eobject of study, 17. 

Damung girls, 214-7. 

Daughto, less welcome than 
sons, 8-4; anuety for the birth 
of, 4; almost equal to a son, 
280-1: causes of greater nn- 
popularity of, 5-7, 408; ten¬ 
dency to deprecate, condemn! 
ed, 7-8; inmoticide of, 6-10; 
general solmtiide for, 10 - 1 ; 
mnctions in parents’ house Of, 
17: marriage age of, sea under 
Age of marriage ; proprietary 
ri^ts of: wbra without bro¬ 
thers, can inherit patrimony, 
S80-5; whan with brothers 
and onaarhed, an heir to 


patrimony in Vedio age, 28$; 
share to a married daughter 
with brothers allowed only by 
Snkra, 288, but by no others, 
267-90; extent of marriage por- 
tioo allowed to, 290-2; ^ould 
we allow a share now ? 998-8. 

Daughter-in-law, treatment of, 
106-9; property rights of, 
896-7. 

Death dnties, 810. 

Desertion of wives, 108-4, 296. 

Dharma on social rcfom, 446-8. 

X^rghatamas on women’s znarn- 
89. 

Discipline, for women students, 
286-8; for nuns, 247-8. 

Divorce, once permitted, 98-10], 
411; later prohibited, 101-2; 
should it be sow made legal ? 
102-5, 449-8,467; in England, 
109-1D4. 

Dowry system, 82-5. 

Dramas, 17,214. 

Drtipi, 884, 851. 

Dravidian drees, 342-4. 

Drees, in Yedic and epio times, 
824-8; as disoloaed by litera¬ 
ture, S86-8; causes of in¬ 
sufficient dress in eculptuies 
and painidngs, 389-47 was it 
shown partly by colouring in 
sculptures ? 340-1; Dravidian, 
842-4; di^erent fashions of. 
347-60; in hfuelim period, 856; 
in modem times, 857-8. 

DnrSgoTnana, 96. 

Dyarchy at home, 109-10. 

B 

Earning capacity of women, 
26-7, 81,211-8, 440-1. 

Education of girls; literary, 
11-9, 37-8, 29-80, 408-410; in 
hne arts, 28, 28; in military 
exercises, 24-5; In useful arts, 
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26*7; bow affected hj marri- 
ago aga, 18-9, 39, 66, 67, 76 ; 
^cipline doling, 335*7; fog* 
geat^ ImproTamaDts in, 80*3; 
/as ke;f to women's progress, 
/ 489-40. 

^pigraphioal evidence, 42-6,269, 
817*8. 

P 

Paroily life, ideal of, 112-20; 

and modem women, 227*8. 
Fem^e iniantmde, 8*10. 
Franchise for women, 227. 

G 

<3ambluig, 264, 408. 

'Games, 17*8. 

<j6n^roa marriage, 42,60*2. 

79- 81- 

GorbftodAdno, 96. 

Girls, birtb of, unwelcome, 8-4; 
things somewhat different in 
early times, 4*5 ; infanticide of, 
8-11; as objects of good omen, 
11; soholars, two types of, 18; 
snbjeots studied by, 18*6,28^, 
26 , 28; recreations of, 17*8: 
nature of proper education for, 

80- 2; see also Education, 
Uvden and Age of marru^. 

Cotra and marriage, 48-9, 87-68. 
97. 

Gcrtr^a Snpinda widows, 824*5. 
E 

Harems, 427*8. 

HoriWt, 149. 

Eead*dre8S, 886-6. 

Eonsebold^, 86*7. 

Husband, status of, according 
to marriage ritual, 109-10; 
acquires greater dominence 
over wife, 111*2, 127*8, 


254,422; as gum and god 
to the wife. 111*2, 4SL; 
code of marital oondnct 
recommended to, 1X1*7; leas 
solioitons to follow it, 121*6, 
481 ; ill treatment of wife by, 
127-9, 422; as owner of wife, 
263*6 ; must maintain wife, 
266 ; rights of, over Strldhana, 
266*7 ; divine huebsnda, 68. 

I 

Iniaatioide of ^Is, 8-10. 

Inheritance, rights of; of the 
daughter, 280*299; of the 
widow, 299*823 ; of ^e mother, 
828*4; of the grandmother, 
824 ; 0( Gotraja widows, S24-6 ; 
of the widowed dan^ier-in- 
law, 826*7; see imder Daughter 
and Widow Cor details. 

Iranian rivUisation, ancient, 4, 
86, 87, 40, 68, 109, 110, 230, 
284, 286. 

J 

Jacket, 868-5. 

Jainism and nuns, 15, 88, 212, 
246*9. 

Joint coinage, 219-20. 

Joint family system, 71-2, 256-8, 
268-9, 271, 310*8. 

Joint ownership, 109, 265*8, 
409. 

K 

Kadva Kunbis, 42. 

Karma theory, 148,146-7. 

Karva D. K., 440. 

Katha tribe and Sail, 148. 

Ketios, wife of, becomes Satf, 142. 

Krishna on Ethatro marriage, 
‘44-5. 

Kshdfra marriage, 44-46. 
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KahAtriyas, 8aU coetom amoog, 
137, 142-S, 150-J, 482-3; post- 
puborty za&rriagM amon^ 21, 
39, 4S0. 

KtunSrapaU' sanctions video’s 
right oi mharitance, 309-10. 

KitrnjiwiM, 362. 

L 

Lohenga, 636. 

Landed property, 25$, 237, 270, 
292, 409-10. 

Lera Konbis, 42. 

LeTvate, See under Niyoga. 

Lip paiots, 831-2. 

literacy, value of, 437; seo 
under Education also. 

Xiove aamages, 42, 50-2, 79*81. 

M 

Uaideo, as erobodiment of 
Lskstuai, 11: part in corona- 
tion of, 11 i voico of, in marri¬ 
age settlement, 77-82, 421 ; 
children of, 59; see also under 
Daughter and Girl. 

Uainteoanee, 104,128, 256, 264, 
301-8, 607. 

Uan^amiira’s wife, 21. 

Harriage, importance of, 34 ; evo¬ 
lution of, 34-6 ; as a religions 
oecesrity in Vedic period, 86-7, 
403*9; but exceptions allowed, 
37-8; not viewed ae a cuutract, 
57; equated to fffioRaifOJfn, 
89, 240, 4^ and made obli* 
galorv in ETinduism for wo¬ 
men but not for men, 39-40; 
not so in Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism, 248 ; effects of this step on 
property law, 289-90, 881 ; 
bride as a gift in, 56-7, $4; 
different forms of, 41-57; 
see also under each form; 
astrology in, 85*6; rituals in, 


9S-7: when complete, 96-7; 
children as ftn’n of, 118 . 

Mosaga, ^ueen of, 220. 

Medical line and women, 21,212. 

Megasthenes on matiai^e age, 
65*6; on queens, 2l9j on SatJ, 
140. 

MenstmatioD period, impurity 
during, 229*81. 

Mother, reverence for, 119-20; 
as ao heir, S2S-4; at partition, 
828-80, 

Mother-in-law, 106-9. 
nslim influence and rule, 27, 
72, 165-6, 206-7 , 288, 850*1, 
863, 382-4, 871-4, 378-79. 

N 

Nagar Brakmanas and mono¬ 
gamy, 108, 441. 

N^tibd, 61. 

Nair women, 27. 

Nanjot ceremony, 283. 

iJiyofja, the custom risewbore, 
168-9 ; why tevoured, 169-70; 
conditions of, 170-1; number 
of sons from, 171-2; opposition 
to, 172-8; restrictions on, 178- 
4; stamped out, 174-6; see 
also, 280, 422. 423-7. 

Non-Aryan women^ marriages 
with, 417-9. 

Non-cooperation movement, 211, 
223. 

Nose-ring, a noji-Hindu orim^ 
ment, 858-30. *1 

Nudity in pre-Muslim period, 
889-40. 

0 

Obedience and wife, 110. 

Ointments, 861-2. 

OmamenU, 668-60, nose-ring, 
83^; economic valve of, 
864-5. 
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PoxiHeha Qiarri&ge, 42-8. 

ForidJt&nani, 884-8. 

Pdrv?d?uiVa, 260. 

P&r^, 206. 

Pas^tioQ and nio^er. 119, 828* 
80; and graudinotlier, 828; 
and wife, 827-8. 

Pftoranio religion and women, 
244 . 5 . 484. 

Philosophy and wonieu, 14-5, 
246-51. 

Physical punishment for (he wife, 
111; in the west, 111.2. 

PoeUsBes. 12,19-21, 40B. 

Polyandry, 182-4. 

Polygamy, 108, 122-6, 428, 488, 
441-442, 467. 

Post-puberty marriages, 58-64, 
cnrsea ou, 67, ui recent years, 
74*5, daugeis of, 75-6, among 
Kflhatriyas, 2],(yj,430. 

marriage*, 54-5. 

Preachers, women as, 212, in 
Christianity, 247. 

Privy CouncU, 270, 822. 

Progeny, os aim of marriage, 
118. 

Promiscuity, 84-5. 

Proprietary rights of women, in 
earW times elsewhere, 252-S; 
in India, 258, why recognised, 
426-7: iinprov^ments suggest, 
ed in. 285.298-7, 380-4. 897-8, 
426-7,440-S; see also under 
Inheritano**, Daughter, 'WIU 
and Widow. 

Public life and women, eareers 
open to, 212-7; part in adm- 
ministraliOD of, 217-25 ; rewnt 
developments, 226-8, 446. 

Purda system, not kno^m 
€. 100 B. c., 197-8, 408; in m- 
Muslim period. 200-5; within 
family, 206 ; becomes general 
in Muslim period, 206-8; in 


Europe, 209-11 ; see also 428, 
484-5. 

Putrikd, 281-2. 

Q 

Queens, 223-4. 

Queen regenta, 220-2. 

Queen regnants, 218-9. 

R 

Raja Rama Idohan Roy and Satf, 
166. 

Bajputana. princesses in, 25,27; 
dowry system in, 84; Sat! 
custom in, 15$-5, 166-7; prin¬ 
cesses of, in Muslim harems, 
372-S, literacy in, 27, late 
marriages in, 69. 

RdksAusa marriage, 44-6. 

Bama, his attitnde towards 
Sita, 887-9. 

Rationalism, 245-6, 484. 

Religion, privileges of, bow 
important, 229 ; enjoins mar¬ 
riages as a religious necessity, 
28^, 414-5 ; aflows women to 
participate in sacri£ces in early 
times, 281-2, 284-5, withdraws 
the permissioii later, 241-8; 
helps women, 6, 231-8, 414, 
retards their progress, 5, 240-2, 
419 ; allows reform, 446-8 ; 
see also under Asceticism. 

Eematriage of men, 180 - 2 , 
426. 

Remarriage of women, in Vedic 
age, 177-8; permitted by Sutras, 
179; of child widows, 181-2; 
prohibition of, 182-8, 422, 

425-6; consequences of the 
prohibition of, 188-4 : modem 
agitation for, 186-8; see also 
482, 4SS, 444. 

Restitution of conjugal rights, 
296. 
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8 &ch6c«e» b; womeD alone, 2S2, 
284-6, 411: jointly ^tb hus¬ 
band, 23S; place of the wife 
of a lower oaete in, 236; for¬ 
mal association of woman in, 
289, growing complexity, the 
danse, 389-40, 418*9 prohibited 
to women, why, 242*3. 

SodyodnoAd^, 18. 

8agUra marriagee, 87*8. 

6 aka rule, nature of, 424. 

SolMchha son, 847-9. 

Salvation, eligibility of women 
for, 246. 

^ya os bride-price, 48. 

S&maveda, chanting of, by wo¬ 
men, 28,288. 

^omnyOso, hostility to, 282-8, 
424; foUowon of, unsym- 
pathetic to women, 384-92, 
424; prohibited to woznen 
86 . 249. 

dSfnufyo, 851. 

Soni^yd and women , 18,284. 

6anka^harya, 21. 

Soptopo^, 95, 9T. 

Sari, 385, bow won, 387-42, 
modes of wearing, 847*50. 

SaU custom, effect of, on gbild 
marnage, 71 ; causes of, 135-7 ; 
prevalence of, elsewhere, 186 ; 
not in Vedio and epic periods, 
188-40, 409, 4U ; early re¬ 
ferences to, 141 ; epios ssid 
Pura^, 141*2; during 800 
B. d. to 400 A. D., 142-8; 
opposdon to, 145-7, 165 ; and 
Soytl^ ioflnence. 147 ; sap- 
ported by later Smntis, 147*8 ; 
in Kashmir, 149 ; not followed 
by Brahmauaa in tbe be^im* 
ing, 151 ; in northern India, 
15^3; in Kamatok, 158, and 
south India, 154, 168; in 
Bajpntana, 154 ; among tbe 


Sikhe, 164*5, and Maratbaa, 
155; attitude of htuaUm go* 
vemment to, 165*8; Sail pro* 
cedure, 158-8; was force exar- 
meed on widov^ 1158-62; made 
illegal in British India and 
Indian states, 166*7; sea also 
428, 482-8. 

SaudSyiika Strulhana, 268*7. 

School, 17. 

Scnlptuial evidence abont Furda, 
211*2; about drees, 888-47. 

Semj*na^ty In works of ait, 
839*346. 

Separation from joint family, 
269, 810*2, 327-30, 

Sex morality, 84*6, 874*8, 481, 
442. 

Sewing, antiquity of, 360-2. 

Shorts, 851-2. 

Sindhnra, 882. 

Singing girls, 213*7, 481*2. 

age at marnage of, 62-3; 
etvte for forest, 198; treat* 
meut of, by R&ma, 367-9. 

Smpitie sympatbetic to women, 
265,865-71,435,448; unsympa* 
tbetic to women. 125-9, 248, 
422-8. 

Spioning and women, 26-7. 

Spinsters, 37-8. 

Spiritual lineage, 40*1. 

Stitching, antiquity of, 350-2. 

Stridhana, origin of, 259-80; po¬ 
wers of women over, 245, ^1, 
268*72; ecope of, 262*4 ; 

difieiencea among juriata about, 

265-6; inheritance to, 272*5; 
general survey of, 275*6; future 
development of, 277-6, 298. 

Sudia, status of, and women, 12, 
19,287,241*8,381, 898, 429, 
433,436. 

Sapeisesaion, 12&8, 258-7, 

327, 

78-81, 421. 

^vetoketu on marriage, 85. 
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T 

Tsftohing and women, 16, 41. 

Tdmples end singing giiis, 2i8>7. 

Tonsnre of widows, unknown in 
early times, 188-9; when and 
why introduced, 22, 199-91 j 
now disappearing, 191; see also 
411, 41$. 

Tutelage of women, oagin of 
the ^eory, 894-5 ; its meaznng, 
396-6; bow far real, 896*8, 
427; in the West, 898-401. 

U 

Unobaetity, 123, 272, 808, 974- 
377. 

tjnder-garznent, 894. 

C7pa*KZj/ana of girls, 11, 19, 83, 
2 d6-i 240-1, 248, 250; eon- 
sequences of the prohibition of, 
241-2; see also 415, 421, 429. 

Upper garment, 880, 887, 889, 
842. 

V 

Yatahamihira on women, 866-8. 

Yedas, study of, by women, U-2, 
288,421; hymns in, by women. 
12 , 288; women permitted to 
obant 8Sma hymns, 28; effects 
of the increase in the volume 
of, 288-9- 

yHtaohafOia son, 847-9. 

Vraics and women, 245. 

W 

Wages and Btridhana, 268 , 277. 

Weber on female infanticide, 8. 

Western civilisation and women: 
husband's right to beat the 
wife, in-2; to sell her, 252-8 ; 
to demand obedience, 110; 
custom of leviiate, 168-9; 


custom of seclnaion, 209-11; 
preaching prohibited to women, 
247; proprietary rights not 
Teocgnised, 262-3, 276; tute¬ 
lage theory, 893-401, 407. 

Widow, dress of, 855-6; general 
condition of, 184, 168, 191-5; 
not an heir to husband in 
early times: why, 299-801; 
allowed .maintenance only, 
$01-2; recognised as an heir 
by some at c. 200 a. d., p. 809; 
opposition to this step, 808-4; 
compromise proposals, 804-5; 
her ebampions' arguments, 
305-7 ; an heir in the Deccan 
first, p. 808, and then in nor¬ 
thern India, 809-10; an heir 
under D&yabhaga even in an 
undivided family, 8 L 0 - 2 ; not 
sc under MitaksharS, 811-2; 
now an heir even in undivided 
famiUee, 822-8; her powers 
over her inheritance, 318-322, 
For widows and Sail, tonsure, 
levirate and remarri^, see 
under Sati, Tonenre, 
and Bemaniage respectively. 

Wife, her treatment of, in hus¬ 
band's house, 106-9: relations 
with husband of, 109-117; and 
household management, 116; 
as husband’e pupil, 111-2; 
to revere him as god, 481; de- 
tenoration in the position of, 
125-30; superseesioD of, 125- 
6, 256-7, 827; behaviour in 
husband's absence of, 204-5; 
how long to wait for husband, 
178-9 ; as husband's property, 
253-5; can own no property, 
261; as joint owner with hus¬ 
band, 265-8; consent for 
transfer of property of, 258, 
445 ; and St^dhana, see nnder 
Stndhana. 
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m 

Women; genecftl condition in 
Vedic period, 406*10; in ttie 
age oi tbe Brabroe^ 
TJpaoiibads, 410*2 ; during c. 
SOO B. c. to c. 600 A. D., 420*5; 
during 600*1800 a. n-, 428-85 : 
vb^ tbe poriiion waa better 
in earlier timee, 412-5 ; vb; It 
deteriorated later, 892*8, 
416*21; deprecatory paaea^ 
about: partly views of dis¬ 
appointed men, $63*5, 410; 
partly merely cymcal, BBS ; and 
partly deliberately written 
to blMken women's character, 
885-6; tiieit fallacy exposed, 
885*3: patrooi&ng attitude 
towards, cansea of, 401*8, 
488; wby treatment and atti* 
tude mizst change, 486-9 ; wo* 
men as chattel in India and 
West. 252-4; as religicusly im* 
pure dnring meosas, 229-81; 
deterioration in tbe character 
oi cauaea, 392-8; women as 


embodiment of good fortune, 
882; not an impediment in 
rel^ion, 232*8; not to be 
killed, 880*2; good treatment 
recommended of, 882-8; as 
custodians of ovdtnre and 
rali^on, 28*9, 2^6, 250-1, 
484, 436-7 ; and budra status, 
12,19, 284, 941-8, 881, 898, 
429, 483,488, attitude towards 
captured or ravished women, 
367*74; towards women goii^ 
astray, 376*7, 486, 448 ; some 
grievances of, common with 
men, 487; some extennating 
circumstances, 392*8, 486; 
in primitive society, 406*7; 
treatment of, as a test of civi* 
lisation, 1*2; careers for, 16, 
212 *3; and spinning, 26-7; 
economio position of, see 
under Proprietary rights; as 
poetesses, authors, teachers 

and doctors, 12, 15-6, 19-21- 
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Abblrupa-Nsndi. 249. 
Ahaljibu, 221-2. 
Akk&di'vi, 224. 
Aoaiidibai Joshi, 225. 
Ai^asuya, 126-9. 
Anopama, 249. 

Anubai Ohorpade, 221*2. 

B. 


Bhimabai, 96. 
Brihaonaia. 22. 

a 


Devayani, U.79. 

Bidd&, 220. 

Dtanpadi, 83, 116, 182*4. 141, 
254. 885, 894. 

G. 

Gdodbiri, 47,121,199, 228. 
Gitgl, 19,14,15, 248. 

Gaurl, 219. 

Gboahi, 12. 

Gopa, 201. 

GuttI, 249. 

E. 


DamayanU, 78. 


Hidimba, 417. 
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I.. 

lodn^, 12, 2d4. 885. 

IndiiroA^, 83. 

J. 

Javahirbai, 25, 221. 

J&y&Dtt, 15, 49. 

K. 

Ksdambari, 208. 

Kaika^, 47, 199, 285 884, 994. 
Kamalibai Smdia, 29. 
KiiDU)dakJ, 16. 

Kam&vatT, 221. 

KatUalyi, 199, 235. 

Ketal&ddvt, 224. 

Kuio&radevl, 219. 

KuiakQiTi&<i(>Tl. 221. 

Kuoti, 7,17,18, U9,171*2,199, 
228. 894. 897. 

KftnaadevI, 221. 

L. 

LakehmldaTi Chllukja, 224. 
LftkRhmibai of Jbanu, 25, 221*2. 
Lop^msdra, 8,12. 

M. 

Mftdbavl, 19. 

MSdri, 47*8,140-1. 

Maha^vefca, 208. 

MailadevI, 224. 

MaiWeyi, 12,14, 88, 248. 

P. 

PadnlTatl, 200, 204, 

Fadminl, 224. 

F&bai, 19. 

Pandita Ramabai, 5. 22 


B. 

Badbabai Subbarajao, 4$7. 
RajyaAri, 208, 878. 

Bamabai Bonada, 226, 
Batnaprabba, 205, 207. 

Ban, 19. 

Rukmj;^, 45. 

S. 

^UDU16,17, 61. 

^nU, 18. 

$armisbtb&, d5*S. 

Sarojini Naidu, 226. 

6a4iprabha, 19. 

Sikatt Ninvarl, 12. 

Snabbaftariki, io. 

^ilamah&davi, 228. 

Sits, 18,62.a, 121.198,218,817*9. 

884, 894, ' 

Sita*SSvitri, 67. 

SabhadrS. 44, 88. 

Subbru, 89. 

Sulabha Maitreyi, 12,14, 88, 348. 
Somadha, 249. 

T. 

Tirabai, 25, 221-2. 
Tribhuvanadavr, 219. 

U. 

U^upS, 417. 

XJttarS, 88.141 a. 2. 

V. 

Va^n Prachiteyi, 12. 

VaddbaTatu, 19. 

Vljayabba^^rikS, 228. 
VijaySlakshml Pandit, 226. 
ViJayankS, 20. 

ViiyavatS, 12. 
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INDEX TO OBIOINAD AUTHOBITIBS QUOTED. 

AiSsya»»,m41S. 264, 305-6. 815. 

Akab&mamS, 1(9, n 

Albenusi, 70, 90i96, 435- 

Ch.t«rvimiatiT.A.An., 376. 

26,121,180, SS6- ^ 

0,'U2!“l2ri72, Dijabhaga. 264, 268, S«5, 307. 

a Devla H. 263-4, 271-2. 291. 

AS^’f a ol KautUya, 26, 64, DhaiamapSda, 47, 62,100,107. 
W, 100, 179, 206, 914, 9S4, 
ase, 809, $99, 832, 494. ^ 

4. 12, 69, 88, 106, Oa^an^ti, 424. 

111. 120, 128, 182, 188, 177, GaUjisapt^t*,^!^, 844. 

197, 286, m 869. 

Atii, 49, 870. ^ 

4, 86'7, 40, 50, 109*10, 

984. 


Oaatama, 114,169, 282-8, 809. 
E 


B 


Haradatia, 66. 

H&rita, 17,148, 287. 
HavaKrivasamluti, 190. 


B&Urim&ja^a, 860. 

Ba^, 146-8, 208. 

Baudhiyana, 48, 50, 84, 89, 95, 
124,261,424,427. 

Bernier, 168,1^> 

Bbagavad0t&, 248. 

Bb&gavaU, 16-6. 

BbamvatUutra, 15. 

Bhisa, 122, 144, 200, 904, 220, 
887, 441. 

Bhavishya P., 216. 

Bhoja, 804. 

Bible, no, 168,899. 

Brahma P-, 70, 78. 


I 

l-taing, 861. 

J 

Jujolni, 59-3. 

Jatakas,81,101,107,129,179. 

K 

K&daiDbarl, 208,85$. 

Kaiha^a, 90,149,158, 203, 848. 
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KUidSee.. 20, 51, 214, 85S, S98. 

K&CDasiltza, 17, 18, 28, 60, 86, 
79-80, 95, lie, 134, 184. 

Ka^^apa, 182. 

K&tbafia Saiohita, 107. 

Katb&sahta&gar, 7, 8, 34, ee-O, 
81, 90, ISS, 186, 149, 205-6. 

K&t^&yana, 268 , 260-7, 272/264, 
804, 814-6, 629. 

Kitj&yaaa ^rauta 8., 861-2. 

Kaumut^maliotBa^a, 20. 

KlTyaadm&osS, 12, 360. 

KollOlia, 61-2, 288, 801, 307. 

Kum&rapilapratibodha, 810. 

KuD&rasambbara, 4,144. 

Ku^^ioifflatam, 216. 

L 

L^hu-Aivaliyasa, 182-8. 

Lachu-8aUtapa, 181 . 

LaStayisUra, 201. 

M 

Midha^a, 100, 219, 877. 

Uababbarata, 6, 11, 18, 84, $6, 
88-9, 44-6, 48, 60-1, 61, 67, 
79-81, 110-6, 118-20, 126, 

188, 141, 170-2, 176, 180-1, 
189.194,198,218-9, 254, 284, 
806. 814, 885. 855, 876-6, 
681, 888, 885-6. 889-90, 894, 
420. 425. 

Uaha'bhaehja, 14. 

HaH&niiT&nataiitra, 147. 

Muiraja^a Sanhitfi, 107, 225, 
294, 804. 

Majhima Nikaya, 100, 219. 

KCalattzoldliaTa, 18, 202-8. 

Manu, 87, 64, 64^, 87, 98-4, 
97-8. Ill, 118, 115,119,126, 
128, 181, 172, 180. 286, 241, 
248, 261-2, 266. 274, 301, 
928, 829, 866, 378. 881, 390, 
891, 895-6, 417, 426, 446-7. 

Maouom, 78, 168. 


HS^datta, 61,117. 

Uateya F., 870. 

Uegaatbenes, 65. 

Medh&titbi, 26, 241, 801, 

Mdf^dfita, 208, 214. 

Milton, 899. 

Mit&keliara, 256-7, 264-5, 268-7 2, 
274, 276, 811-3, 814, 825, 829, 
876. 

Mobaparajaya, 809. 

MricbchliakatUca, 144. 

N 

Nanda Fandita, 826. 

N&tyai&stra, 859-61. 

NSrada, 22, 87, 102, 125, 179, 
180, 267, 284, 289, ^91, 803, 
815, 828. 

Kirokta, 198, 282, 287, 808. 

P 

Fadma P., 49, U8, 151, 156, 
215, 886. 

Fafidiatantra, 7, 881. 

PSaini^ilcabS, SdS. 

PaiSUia, 69, 70, 84, 99. 145, 
148, 180, 870, 876. 

Faraekara Q. S., 285, 289. 

Prajapati, 806. 

Furies, 61. 

Purap5ntara, 241. 

Puxvamlm&naa, 18, 52-8, 242, 
802. 

R 

Raghuvamia, 88.114. 

ESja^ekbara, 20, 90, 328. 

R&jataraqgu^!, 149, 158, 208, 
848. 

Bamayana, 6, 11, 18. 18, 62-8, 
116, 142, 194,198-9 , 218, 2S5, 
288, 867-9, 380-1. 388-4. 

Rigvada, 13, 86, 47, 68-60, 88. 
106, 110-1, 128, 183, 188, 
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169,177,178,197-9,994 ^80-4 
958, 881, 886, 828, 860, 868-9, 
S8S. 

S 

gftbara, 68-3. 

d&kuntfilft, L27-$, 818, 868. . 

^mbhu 190. 

Bavaria, 69. 

BamyntU Nikaya, 4, 68, 114. 
SuUradigvijaya, 81. 
dMkba, 804, 305, 888. 

&. 8., 840. 

SSyaijft, 177. 

Shadvimia Br&bmai^, 869. 
Bmntichafi^kS, 87, 93, 
145,188. 867, 876, 894, 891-8, 
306, 816, 886. 

Suntyantara, 895. 
^rihg&rtiat»lLa, 8S3. 
d&drakamal&kara, 108. 
dokn, 888, 829. 

S^timukt&vall, 80. 

T 

TaiWinyaAr., 189, 177. 
Taitfiriya Br., 86, 57,281, 888. 
TutUriya Saiiibitfi, $, 188,182, 
831, 860, 290, 299. 

Tala'vak&ra, 96. 

Taatrav&rtika, 188-4. 

Tawnier, 78. 

TiatiBim. 16, 89, 47, 62,100. 
107-9.118,248,261,882. 


Tod, 154, 814, 879. 

V 

Uttarar&maebarit, 16, 68, 117, 
380, 882. 

V 

Vajasaneyl SamMU, 884. 
Varabamibira, 887-9. 

Vao^llia, 65, 98, 99, 171, 178. 
191, 286, 856, 881, 293, 889, 
418. 

Vddavyasa, 199. 

Vei^mbara, 141. 

Vioayapllaka, 847, 851. 
^ramitrodaya, 61, 69, 96, 841, 
291, 298, 807, 819-20, 825. 
Virm, 145. 

Viahiju, 119, ISO, 148, 218, 286, 
268, 888-9, «02, 870, 418- 
VfiddhabSilta, 148. 
Vriddbamano, 806. 
VyavaharamayOkha, 271, 275, 
316, 825. 

Vy&aa, 805. 


Y&jnavalkya, 14, 67, 804, 819, 
240, 855-6, 268-6, 272-8, 884, 
290, 296, 802-8, 810-1. 

Yama, 40, 67, 287, 249, 427- 
Yogaiytra, 890. 



ADDENDA AND EBEATA 


ADDENDA 

P. 441 I. 27. As antiQ)pB.ted in tbd book, a bill lor the 
ftboKtioD of polygamy Is being introduced in fcbe Central AsgemMy 
dnring the ensuing autamn seeaion of 1988 by Mrs. Hadhabai 
Subbarayan, tbe first lady M. h. A., and in the Counwl of Stato 
by the Hon. 8etb Govindla] 8. Motilal. 

P- 442,1. SO. Dr. G, V, Deshmukh, M.L.A., has given notion 
of introduoing Hindu Women’s Right of Divorce BQl in the 
Central Aseembly during the antcmn session of 1988. As suggest¬ 
ed in the book (p. 104), tbo biU seeks to make the remedy of 
divorce available only to the wile. Impotancy, change of religion, 
desertion for three years and marriage with another woman are 
the causes for which the bill proposes to empower a wife to 
demand a divorce. It will be noticed that Parfidara’s famous verse, 
quoted at p. 180, n. 3, allows a rS'inarriage, and therefore a divorce 
also, for most of the causes speoiAed in the bill. 

BBBATA. 


Page 

Line 

Pot 

Bead 

29 

22 

1980 

1929 

45 

31 



55 

23 

could 

can 

68 

80 


% 

77 

20 

Omit tbe 


79 

2 

of 

on 

88 

2S 

«T (first) 


83 

25 

Omit and 


112 

88 

the 

in tbe 

122 

18 

will 

would 

126 

80 

bad 

they bad 



EBSATA 


LiB® Tor B«ad 

4 DourUliisg oberuhiDg 

Btad sec<md ierdence the third 

4,21,27 dxodruse eserdee 

9 bftod bud and 

29 -'-owdse . T^dse. 


cbosea 

dbooaea 

prio^Bs 

a pricdosa 

excerdee 

exerOiso 

— MTcddh&ra 

-^matOsanffrohi 

Taras 

the Tom 


and estates 


eatatea aad 


—^tdroddhdra 

in 

IV A 

artists and 
of slataa 
Omit Cbap. 
then 
ohaptec 


—moioMn^ha 
through 
V A 

artists at 
statna of 

than 

chapters 


Atp. 397, U. 2 and 10, p- $98,1 7, p- 480,1.11, p, 489,1. 9, 
p. 441.1. 9 and p. 446,1. 26 read 'exetoise* for 'exoeroise.’ 







A ROYAL PROCESSION 

A bas-relief on the left-hand pillar of the 
northern gateway at Sancbi (Central India). 
Time : c. Igt Century B. C. 

Notice how women are seeing tbe procession from 
balconies without wearing any veil 
See p. 201- 

[ Copyriglit: Archeological Survey of India* ] 
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PLATE n. 


WOBSHIi* OF A BODHI TKEE 
A baS'relidf from the iDi»r face of the right-banil pillar of 
the western fjatoway at Sauchi (OeEtral liidia). 

Time : c. let century B. 0. 

Noiicc how vivuien aic offering worship in a mixed throng 
of men and women without wearing any veil. 

Seep. m. 

[ CopyricUt t Ar«:1isolosical Surrey oi India. ] 





A STAUDING ‘ (WH^OKA 

YAKSHINI DBVATA 

Sculptures from BJisrhut (Central Irxiia), Dow to 
Indian Muijcum, Calnitta. 

Time: f. 2nd eentary B. C. 

Notice the head-dress and numeroiiK ornaments a»o« whicl» 
the no50*ring is, however, c<inapicuoas by lU aWtWe. 
See pp. 336 , 342 , 343 , 545 . 304 . 

C Ccp.NTiflit • A rthu olftfilcal ^nrvey <4I 




h CHATJRI-BEARKR 


A Statute Fatn^ Museum. 

Time ; e. 2nd century B. C. 

It i» i]U^ ciW Iapid B the eon was worn 

• m the vikaeh«hha feahicn. ; ' 

See pp. :<36.S46,S47. 

C Ocpyrisht: A rcliselegical Surrey ol lndi& ] 







PLATE 









imrn 


WeilSHIF OF A BODHI HtBB 
A baa-felfcf from tie piUju- 

gateway atSaoohi Central IxwJia). 

Time : c. Ist century B. C. 

Women fitting ia front of the throne are clearly weuiQg 




the eon in the itakac^ichJia fashion. 


Sec pp. 34S, 34d. 


I Copyright: Ard)ufological Sorray oJ India.} 
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at chuTanettbt 
1 century A. D. 
33$.361. 

'&r. 
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